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Belay there, Captain Starbuck! Heaving out the anchor 
may bea fine, manly gesture, especially when you have 
a beautiful crew aboard. But we recommend that 
y) next time you play safe and pay it out over the side. 


We also recommend Atlantic Yacht Insurance because 
it is safe, and gives you a share in profits regardless 





of individual loss experience. It is non-assessable, 
and assures you prompt and ungrudging loss adjust- 
ments. Your own broker knows all about it. 


MARINE - FIRE - YACHT l A N ] 
INLAND TRANSPORTA- 
TION- FINE ARTS: JEWELRY Chatiwel was 


“wat. ano. Saye MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


pretty ine 4, Z -& Atlantic Building, 49 WALL STREET, New York 


Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Newark ~ Philadelphia 
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EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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The basin of the Annapolis Yacht Club, looking northeast toward the Navy’s radio towers 
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The Mysterious Walrus 


is just one of those unexplainable mysteries that 
are always cropping up afloat.’’ Old Bill, the har- 
pooner, was sounding off and warming up to his subject. 

‘“‘T mean these windy cusses who are always telling some 
wild tale that nobody can believe and nobody ought to 
expect to have swallowed! That damned cook aboard the 
Hester —! Telling about his ancestors and the canni- 
bals! . . . Why I could have told him something!” 

And then, without waiting to catch his breath, Old Bill 
delivered himself of the following narrative: 

“The year doesn’t count but it’s all true, just as my grand- 
father told it to me. He was a sperm whaleman and he was 
cruising all around among the cannibal islands in the South 
Seas, only it didn’t appear that there were too many active 
cannibals there then because all hands went ashore here and 
there and had a good time attending the parties that the 
natives threw. It wasn’t all the pursuit of pleasure on the 
part of my grandfather because, several years before, a ship 
from home had sailed with his brother aboard and hadn’t 
returned. He hoped, as he cruised about whaling, that he 
might learn something about the ship, what happened to 
her, and if any of the crew were saved. 

‘“‘ Anyhow, they cruised and whaled it and danced with the 
native girls whenever they had a chance but, eventually, 
they shoved off and headed for another group of islands, 
without ever picking up any information whatever. It was 
while they were making one of these passages one day that 
they raised the iceberg. A big berg, several acres over, and 
pretty low, showing that it had been adrift for a long time. 
They half-circled it, because my grandfather remembered 
stories he had heard of ships being caught in the ice and 
being carried around on bergs. Sailing around, they saw 
some wreckage, right enough, but nothing that could be 
identified. Nevertheless, it made all hands keep a closer 
watch and presently they saw something move! 

‘“‘‘Walrus!’ says the mate, and somebody says: ‘How 
about shooting the critter?’ 

‘“‘*Fair enough,’ says my grandfather, ‘I’m getting tired 
of chicken and poi; a chunk of real, tough, red meat would 
go good.’ 

‘So they broke out the rifles and stood in close, with the 
best shots lining the quarterdeck rail. They shot and shot, 
but the critter failed to. topple and finally the Old Man 
reckoned that they had reduced the supply of ammunition 
as much as was prudent. ‘Guess we'll have to give up the 
idea of walrus steak,’ says he, ‘or else stand back to the 
coast and ship somebody who can shoot!’ 

‘Well, the crew hollered. A walrus was hard to kill, any- 
how, they declared, and that one might have been hit a 
dozen times and never felt it any more than a mosquito 
bite. ‘Let’s go on to the berg with a harpoon,’ says they, ‘and 
iron the critter!’ After thinking it over, the Old Man agrees. 
So my grandfather, who was second mate at the time and 
a trusted man aboard, he took charge of the boat and ran 
in to the berg. They climbed up the ice and scrambled over 
it as they made for the place where they saw the walrus. 

“Finally, they found the critter, sort of huddled up in an 
ice cave. The boatsteerer was just about to salivate him 
when my grandfather stopped him. ‘That’s a darned funny 
looking walrus,’ says my grandfather, ‘I don’t believe it’s 
good to eat at all!’ 


‘“* Well, let’s iron it and dress it out, then we can see,’ says 
the boatsteerer. 


6 Tis int one on every vessel, and why he isn’t killed 


““No,’ says my grandfather, ‘it’s a crime to kill anything 
that we can’t make use of and which does us no harm. Be 
cussed and be blowed if we kill it unless we can eat it!’ 

“Well, Mister,’ begged the boatsteerer, ‘can’t we parcel 
the critter up and take it aboard the ship alive? If the Old 
Man knows his walrus, he can tell us whether it’s good eating 
or not, and, if it isn’t, we can slide him over the gangway.’ 

““¢ Well, all right, but be careful, now, and don’t get hurt,’ 
cautioned my grandfather. é 

“The boat’s crew turned to and roped the walrus fore and 
aft, after which they slid him along the ice to the boat 
and took him aboard. They held a regular court over the 
critter after they got him on deck, some swearing that it 
was a walrus and mighty good eating, and others swearing 
just as decidedly that it was not a walrus but some kind of 
a rinktankerooo from hell. Finally, somebody pipes up with 
an idea. ‘Listen,’ says he, ‘a walrus eats fish and the like, 
doesn’t he? Well, suppose we feed the critter some fish. If 
he eats it, we'll be pretty certain it’s a walrus or, anyway, a 
darned sight more certain than we are now.’ 

‘All hands got some fish — they caught plenty of ’em 
right over the side — and they laid a mess down in front of 
the walrus. The walrus sat up, sort of, looked at the fish, 
and then he startled all hands out of a ten years’ growth 
when he bellowed: ‘Where the hell’s the salt?’ 

““Some of the crew went up the ratlines like squirrels, some 
dove into the fo’c’s’le and bolted the door. Others just stood 
still, paralyzed, pale faced, wondering just what was to 
happen next. Eventually, all hands got over their fright and 
circled the walrus once more. It — or he — still sat on the 
deck, looking owlishly at everything and saying nothing. 
It hadn’t eaten any of the fish, either. So my‘ grandfather 
says: ‘Look here, you’re no walrus at all, you’re a human 
being. Now what the devil have you got to say for yourself?’ 

“‘“That’s more credit than you ever gave me before, you 
damned young fool!’ says the walrus. 

“Why —!’ says my grandfather, ‘have you seen me 
before?’ 

“**T should think I had,’ says the walrus, ‘if you’re Bige 
Athearn’s son. I’m the other one!’ 

“To make a long story short, my grandfather had found 
his brother Ephraim. Eph had been wrecked and had lived 
on that berg for so long that he couldn’t remember much 
about anything. His clothes had all worn out and he had 
dressed in hides, which made him look like a walrus. His 
beard and hair were long and covered his face, and he didn’t 
have sense enough left to take off the skin mittens that 
covered his hands. But, after they had cleaned him up and 
dressed him in civilized clothes, he looked all right and 
seemed normal enough, except that there were gaps in his 
memory.” 

‘“‘And, I suppose,” offered a skeptic who had listened 
patiently, “‘that he went home, married and lived happily 
ever after.” 

“No,” said Old Bill, with a sigh, ‘‘he died of scurvy before 
the voyage was over but the proof of the tale is this watch,” 
he said, hauling an ancient silver timepiece from his pocket. 
“It was his, and he gave it to my grandfather.” 

“Thought he lost all his clothes. What’d he do, save the 
watch?” 

““No, no, he’d left it at home before he sailed,’’ said Old 
Bill. “‘Good Lord, I never try to tell anything unreason- 
able!”’ And he went forward. 


JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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“Perroquet” and “May” Win Huntington 
Yacht Club’s Overnight Race 


H. MOORE’S Perroquet and F. S. Kin- 

* nicutt’s May were the winners of Classes 
A and B respectively in the Huntington 
Yacht Club’s overnight race on August 26th. 
Both classes started and finished off Target 
Rock in Huntington Bay, the five “‘A” boats 
sailing 65 miles around Townshend Ledge 
buoy, and the 26 “‘B” boats covering a 45- 
mile course around Stratford Shoals Light- 
house. , 

A light breeze just before the start soon 
gave way to a full sail nor’easter which dis- 
masted one “A” boat, caused the withdrawal 
of seven ‘B’s,” but gave the rest of the 
burch a spanking good race of it. 

Perroquet, a 47-foot cutter launched only 
two weeks before the event, found the 
tough going to her liking, was first to finish 
and beat Warner Buxton’s Aries, the second 
Class A boat, by 24 minutes on corrected 
time. The performance of Kinnicutt’s May, 
however, against 25 Class B boats, was even 
more noteworthy. One of the small “Little 
Sister” stock auxiliaries, designed by Rhodes 
and built primarily for cruising, she did a 
grand job by finishing eighth, boat for boat, 
and winning by nine minutes on corrected 
time, from N. Warren, Jr.’s, Whisper which 
led Thoresen’s Tarolinta in the scrap for 
second place. 

+ + + 


Dudley F. Wolfe 


Dudley Wolfe, whose death in a climbing 
accident occurred late in July, was one of 
those rare persons who loved both the sea 
and the mountains. Known most widely as an 
ocean racing and cruising yachtsman of skill 
and daring, his other passion took him up 
dangerous peaks of Europe and Asia. It was 
while he was engaged in his most ambitious 
undertaking — the ascent of K2, which rises 
to a height of 28,250 feet in the Tibetan 
Himalayas — that death claimed him. It is 
reported that he had climbed within 800 feet 
of the summit when the fatal accident occur- 
red. 

In the less arduous sport of ocean racing, 
Mr. Wolfe participated in the Transatlantic 
races to Spain in 1928 and to England in 
1931, and in the Fastnet races of those years. 
His first offshore yacht was the schooner 
Mohawk, and his second, the one most closely 
associated with his name, was the famous cut- 
ter Highland Light. Only a year ago Mr. Wolfe 
raced his cutter in the Bermuda Race and he 
had laid plans to race her to Dinard in 1940. 

A graduate of Harvard, Mr. Wolfe was a 
member of the Eastern Yacht Club, of the 
Cruising Club of America and of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club of England. 


CALENDAR 
Sail 
September 30 and October 1 — Off Soundings Club Races, 
New London, Conn. 
October 7-8 — N.A.D.A. Open Dinghy Regatta, East 
Greenwich, R. 


October 20-22 — National and International champion- 
ships of the Moth class, Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 


1940 


February 10 — Lipton Cup Race, Miami, Fla. ¢ 

February 13 — Miami-Nassau Ocean Race, Miami, Fla. 

March 9 — St. Petersburg-Habana Race, St. Petersburg 
Y. C., St. Petersburg, Fla. 





“Carolina” Wins Atlantic Class 
Championship Title 


Without the win of a single race, but aided 
by the fine consistency of two seconds and a 
third, H. S. Richardson, Jr., of the Pequot 
Y. C., beat five other boats in the 1939 At- 
lantic Class Championship title series, held 
at Oyster Bay September 12th and 13th..- 

The first of the three race series was won 
by A. T. Klotz in Inflation, the eventual 
runner-up. In every race, Inflation was lead- 
ing at the weather mark by a large margin 
but in each contest except the first she was 
passed by a number of boats on the two lee- 
ward legs. Carolina simply reversed the proc- 
ess, being in a poor position at the weather 
mark but picking up boat after boat when the 
spinnaker began to come into action. In the 
last race, Inflation was a hundred yards ahead 
at the conclusion of the weather leg and seemed 
to have the series in the bag since Carolina 
was a rather poor third. In the last hundred 
yards, however, Carolina, which had been 
steadily gaining, finally passed Inflation to 
win the series by a one-point margin. 


+ + + 


Mullen and Jacoby Win 


Jimmy Mullen, of Richmond, Va., won 
the Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy at Phila- 
delphia on September 9th in the twelfth 
annual outboard motor boat regatta on the 
Schuylkill River. He was driving the boat 
of Gerald Sheeran, defending champion, 
who was unable to compete because of a 
broken shoulder blade. In the professional 
field, Fred Jacoby placed first in Class C at 
the same regatta. 

The next day, both drivers competed at 
the World’s Fair Regatta in New York and 
once more were victorious. Mullen won both 
the Class B and C races for amateurs, and 
then scored a first in the open contest for 
Class F boats, to amass a perfect score of 
2,400 points for the day. Again, for the 
second straight day, Jacoby was outstanding 
in the professional class, placing second to 
Bob Rowland in Class B, first in Class C 


and third, astern of Mullen and MacKenzie, 
in Class F. 


Ferguson and Jacoby Battle 
for Trophy 


The standings of the nation’s outboard 
drivers in the scoring contests for the five 
national high point trophies were announced 
recently. 

The results of 51 sanctioned regattas (22 
in the East and Canada, 16 on the Pacific 
Coast and 13 in the Middle West and South) 
in which approximately 800 drivers have 
participated, reveal that Clinton Ferguson, 
outstanding amateur of Waban, Mass., is 
leading Fred Jacoby, Jr., of North Bergen, 
N. J., professional and three times national 
scoring champion, by almost 2000 points 
for the American Outboard High Point 
trophy, the George H. Townsend Medal, 
the emblem of the annual scoring champion- 
ship of the country. 

Ferguson’s total to date is 14,015 points 
as opposed to 12,208 for Jacoby, with several 
regattas still to come. 


+ + + 


110 Class Growing 


The interesting “110” Class, designed by 
C. Raymond Hunt and built, by George 
Lawley & Son Corp., of Boston, only made 
its debut at Marblehead in August but al- 
ready the class has attracted such favorable 
comment that the future of the ‘110’s” 
seems assured. There are now five boats at 
Marblehead, one has been delivered on the 
Charles River Basin at the M.I.T. Nautical 
Association, and three have made their ap- 
pearance at Larchmont, on Long Island 
Sound — all this with the class barely one 
month old. 

With an inventory of five sails — three 
sizes of jibs, a mainsail, and a parachute 
spinnaker — the boats are ideal for teaching 
sail handling to youngsters and appeal to 
older yachtsmen because of their amazing 
speed which is combined with seaworthiness 
and the feel of a real boat. Longer than, and 
just as fast as a Star, and having a roomier, 
more comfortable cockpit, these boats sell for 
one-third the price. 


+ + + 


Ferguson Wins Three Crowns 


Clinton Ferguson, of Waban, Mass., won 
three of four American Power Boat Associa- 
tion championships for amateur drivers on 
September 8th, in the twelfth annual Lipton 
Cup Regatta on the Schuylkill at Philadel- 
phia. The 23-year-old speed artist drove his 
boats to victory in Classes B, C, and F and 
also won the five-mile handicap race, his only 
defeat coming in the Class A event, won by 
Tommy Tyson, of Hawthorne, N. J., former 
intercollegiate champion. 
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That day when you come back to 


port with a big “sail” aboard and, , 


that coveted pennant flown before en- 
vious eyes — there’s no thrill like it! 
And it’s an extra thrill to go after big 
’uns and cruise in southern waters on 
your own boat. 

The Elcoette 30, shown at the 
right, is a special favorite with deep 
sea fishermen. Notice her big, comfort- 
able cockpit — actually 13’ 9” long. 
Forward, there’s a roomy two-berth 
cabin with complete galley and lava- 
tory. Fast... speeds up to 26 m.p.h. 
Low-cost...priced from $2,850. 
Seaworthy. Economical to keep up 
and operate. An ideal boat for 
Florida cruising or fishing. 








In Florida — Visit Port Elco, Miami. Our Florida factory 
branch office, conveniently located in the heart of Miami, is at 
the service of all Elco owners in southern waters. You may 
arrange to trade in your old boat either there or up North, 


Inspect the new Elcos from 30’ to 53’ at Port 
Elco or write for illustrated catalog. 


PORT E 


Permanent 
Showroom 


* 


* 


LCO 


Florida “Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— County Causeway, Miams 
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LUXURY AFLOAT best describes the 
Elco Cruisette 39, shownat left. Three 
cabins spell real comfort for a party 
of 5 to 7...a spacious convertible 
deck house, a big owner’s cabin and, 
forward, a private cabin for captain— 
guide or extra guest. She boasts a 
super-seaworthy hull and all of Elco’s 
famous Cruisette features. A boat 
you'll be proud of! The Cruisette 39 
is available with complete Angler 
sport fishing gear. Speeds up to 24 
m.p.h. Priced from $8,495. Order 


now to insure convenient delivery. 





113 East 46th Street 
(at Park Ave.) N.Y.C. 
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HE Tampa lad whom I mourned in this 

space some three months ago, convinced 
that he’d never be heard of again, bobbed up 
in the Straits of Gibraltar August 13th, where 
he was spoken by the American Export liner 
Exeter. . . . He’s Guy C. Avery and his boat 
is the 18-foot yawl Miss Tampa in which he 
sailed alone from Bermuda for Genoa last 
May 12th.... 


A fine tribute to an old boat comes from 
Elisha Webb, Jr., of Philadelphia who, re- 
ferring to my mention of Larry Huntington 
here in August, says he’d like his address so 
that he may drop him a line and send him a 
photograph of his Intrepid, formerly Eliza- 
beth, which Larry built for his own use about 
1910.... 

“He was aboard her last at a Miles River 
Regatta about 1934 when he encountered us 
unexpectedly after we’d come in from winning 
the Free For All Cruiser Race. He was de- 
livering a yawl, built in the Bahamas, to 
someone in New York, and among the several 
hundred boats anchored around the course 
he had no difficulty in picking out his old 
craft. ... 

“Tt wasn’t long before he was over the side 
regaling us with yarns about the boat’s 
earlier career. . . . We keep her just as he 
did (except for a new engine and the enclosure 
over the cockpit). . . . Her yellow pine rail 
and wale, scraped, bleached and finished 
bright; buff decks and white boot-top make 
her easy to recognize. .. . 

“She represents a living tribute to good 
workmanship and material. She’s sound as a 
dollar and ready to go anywhere. We con- 
sider her the roomiest boat for her size 
afloat.” 

Intrepid is 36 feet over all, 12 feet beam and 
draws 3 feet. . . . Last heard of Larry Hunt- 
ington was that he was in command of the 
north end of Harbor Island in the Bahama 
group... . 


Mrs. Marth, of Rochester, N. Y., writes 
that an acquaintance of hers, discussing 
the nautical prowess of a gal she knew who 





had crossed the Atlantic a couple of times in a 
small boat, said with no little awe in her 
voice: ‘‘Why, she even knows how to shoot a 
sextette!”’ 


The Coast Guard’s versatility is unparal- 
leled, as everybody knows. Now, added to 
its extra-curriculum achievements, it may 
point proudly to the successful undertaking 
of a safari on the high seas. . . . At first, it 
was planned to take a couple of Clyde 
Beatty’s lion tamers out to the distressed ark 
Amazone aboard which a Brooklyn-born lion 
had run amuck, but this program was aban- 





doned on receipt of a wireless reading: ‘‘The 
guard of animals says he do not like lion 
tamer for he will have that lion dead, thus 
only the Coast Guard required for shoot dead 
that animal. . . . ” Sothe resourceful C. G., 
with only the help of a Bronx marine, did the 
job. . . . But only after the noble beast had 
been fed twenty pounds of choice beef to 
keep him quiet... . 


My favorite yachtsman, and radio’s gift to 
posterity — that sweetheart of the world, 
Major Edward Bowes, was pictured aboard 
his yacht recently in a publicity release with 
the blurb running thus: 

“A good sailor, Major Edward Bowes, 
noted radio impresario, directs his yacht cap- 
tain’s binoculars toward the Atlantic High- 
lands lights — the first signpost of America 
that the returning traveler sees before enter- 
ing New York’s harbor. The Edmar is the 
Major’s 81-foot yacht upon which herests over 
the brief week-end hours that intervene be- 
tween his two radio shows. . . .” 

On looking at the photograph, it becomes 
obvious that the beloved sponsor of ‘amateur 
hours” is not peering through “his yacht 
captain’s binoculars” but has his weather eye 
glued to the finder of a movie camera... . 
Doubtless with a song in his heart and, I 
guess, something more alluring than the 
“Atlantic Highlands lights” in focus. . . . 

Anyway, it seems that whether on the air 
or on the water the Major is in his ele- 
ment. ... 


Burke N. Carson, of Iowa City, contributes 
a picture from his home town paper showing 
a group of local Sea Scouts busily construct- 
ing something that looks like a diminutive 
inland scow and apparently doing a good job 
of it — but the caption for the illustration 
is: “Sea Scouts Build 10 Foot Sloop Rig.”’ 
. . . And Mr. Carson thinks it’s insulting. 
. . . Especially as the craft, he says, is to be 
rigged asacat.... 


The (presumably) German skipper who 
courteously sank the Olivegrove (he sent a 
warning shot across her bow, instructed the 
crew to abandon ship and then gave the life- 
boats a tow until the Washington hove in 
sight), got high praise from First Officer Bill 
Wilson of the British freighter, a stout fella 
who had been torpedoed a number of times 
during the last war. 

Said Mr. Wilson, tackling a rare sirloin and 
a cup of coffee aboard the rescue ship, “It was 
the first time I’ve been warned before a tor- 
pedoing and St. Peter is going to let that 
submarine captain into heaven without an 
argument. . . . I even had time to save my 
Bible and a bottle of Scotch. . . .” 

Incidentally, to stalwart, keen-eyed Cap’n 
Giles C. Stedman, who is the sort of guy we 
ought to have more of in the American Mer- 
chant service, rescues at sea have become 
just routine stuff... . 


First casualty of the brand-new war as re- 
gards yachting was the loss of the Bermuda- 
American International One-Design series 
that was to have been held on the Sound. 
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ac ae great disappointment to all con- 
cerned, especially as Bayard Dill was coming 
along with his Coquette, and that smile of his 
would have been particularly welcome to so 
many of us who have to keep looking at the 
scowl on the map of Europe. .. . 


Ralph H. Wiley, the sage of Oxford, Md., 
explains his long silence by writing that he’s 
been “quite out of commission, distressed 
and humiliated” as the result of having stuck 
his neck out too far... . 

“The big hit of the Tred Avon Yacht Club 





regatta,”’ he states, ‘‘was when the Race 
Committee shot me plumb in the neck with 
the starting cannon. . . . Of course, my neck 
was well out, but who ever heard of a racing 
yachtsman who could keep that vulnerable 
portion of his anatomy under cover? .. . 
Commodore Dr. Bill Hammond has done a 
good salvage job on me and I shall soon be as 
good as news again. . . . (The cannon is all 
busted to hell.) . . .” 


TRIBUTE 


Invincible “ Mike” Vanderbilt 

Knows racing tactics to the hilt, 

With Vim and vigor he campaigns — 
Foes match his boat — but not his brains. 


That L. N. of Brooklyn is here again, 
wanting to know from Cap’n John M. L. 
Gorett just what ships of what lines and 
what navies place such little reliance on solar 
fixes that they have practically dispensed 
with Old Sol... . 

“Besides,” he adds, “how long does the 
Cap’n have to wait for his meridian passages 
that his eyes get tired? Or can’t he estimate 
his local solar time closer than 30 m.? If not, 
can’t he use Sumner Lines to secure his lati- 
tude and thus conserve his eyesight?” 


Now that the spark has jumped the gap of 
the intervening years, the past comes up out 
of the gulf of memory like the wall of a cliff 
suddenly gleaming close aboard in a lifting 
fog. A haunting nostalgia for the restless, 
wind-driven waves of the Adriatic breaking 
in white foam on Phano Island recalls the 
unlovely scene of a subchaser galley, roach- 
ridden and dank; the tranquility of the harbor 
at Corfu with the mauve-shadowed Albanian 
peaks reflected in the quiet sea stained crim- 
son in the sunset; the stink of the town, con- 
noting dirt and decadence and squalor; and 
the ineffable beauty of the mountain slopes 
with the dusty green of the weary olive trees 
and the wild, racing clouds in a shining 
a 

TELLTALE 








ONE OR TWO OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


NEVER MADE A MARINE ENGINE! 


IT’S THE BALANCED COMBINATION THAT INSURES 


+ AN VV \ 
MARINE ENGINES 
BEST APPRECIATE 


KERMATH MOST ] 


Examine the specifications or salient advantages of any 
Kermath—from the two cylinder 8 horsepower motor to 
the giant Sea-Raider 500 
horsepower V-12—and 
you will discover eloquent 
evidence that Kermath 
Marine Engines are not de- 
pendent on one or several 
special features for their 
sales appeal. Each Kermath 
Engine is a completely de- 


veloped, correctly inte- 
grated and coordinated design. 





FOUR-CYLINDER SEA-CUB 


Gadgets, special features, new accessories are not draped 
on Kermath Engines like ornaments on a Christmas tree 
because they look pretty or appear impressive or have 
sales appeal. Actually such 
developments are em- 
ployed because, and only 
because, they will serve a 
greater usefulness to the 
owner. 





Rs 


: What many buyers fail to 
SIX-CYLINDER SEA-MATE 


realize when they purchase 
a power plant is the over- 
all functional usefulness of the machine to them. Some spe- 
cial feature which might be employed to appeal to them 
or catch their fancy may be neutralizing the primary 
mechanical usefulness so essential to satisfied ownership. 
An example of this is the recent short-lived free wheeling 
so widely touted as an outstanding innovation. 


Now Kermath has built marine engines exclusively for 
more than a quarter century. In that time it has made 


GREATER DEPENDABILITY AND 


EFFICIENCY 





some extensive contributions to marine engine practice. 
Yet today Kermath engineers realize that the one im- 


portant objective to be 
served in marine design is 
reliability! Everything else 
must be subordinated to 
that. What others might 
adopt because of tempo- 
rary public favor or im- 
pressive usefulness in other 
fields, Kermath appraises 





SIX-CYLINDER SEA-KING 


and incorporates only after it has proved itself as a 
distinct contribution to marine usage. 


Special features? 


Yes—more in Kermath Engines than most—but never 
used as mere selling features... 








crankshaft. 


mum accessibility. 


3. Fram Oil Filter. 


2. Large oil cooler and 
outside oil pump for maxi- 


4. Full length water jack- 


KRERMATH MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


New York 
Bruns, Kimball & Co. 


Boston 
Thos. T. Parker, Inc. 


Miami 
J. Frank Knorr, Inc. 


Fifth Ave. at 15th St. 961 Commonwealth Ave. 528 N. W. Seventh Ave. 
Canadian Factory, 619 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


GASOLINE 





DRMATH 


A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 


DIESEL 








ets completely surrounding 
each cylinder and water 
cooled exhaust manifold. 


5. Water pump below 
crankshaft level to insure 
constant “prime.” 


6. Kermath Temperator 
controls water temperatures, 
improves operating ef- 
ficiency. 


7. Internal water dis- 


CONSIDER 
THE SEA-CHIEF 


1. Harmonic vibration 
dampener and balancer 
with full counterbalanced 


STRAIGHT “8” 


tributing tube to all exhaust 
valves equalizes block tem- 
peratures to reduce distor- 
tion, increase mechanical 
efficiency. 


8. Aijrplane type rubber 


mountings. 


9. Full pressure lubrica- 
tion with connecting rods 
rifle drilled. 


10. Automatic vacuum 
controlled distributor. 


11. Highest quality 
Stromberg marine carbu- 
retor with non-drip features, 
air intake silencer, cleaner 
and flame arrester. 


12. Upton Reduction and 
Reverse Gears available for 
heavy duty work and added 


efficiency. 
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Journey’s end. The ‘‘boat pen”’ of the Southern Yacht Club, New Orleans 


“PUNKIN” MEETS OLD MAN RIVER 


A Voyage Down the Mississippi from Chicago to New Orleans 


By M. P. WAMBOLDT 


, ET’S get one thing straight right now. The things I 
don’t know about boats — particularly power 
boats — would fill anyone’s Five-Foot Shelf to 
overflowing. I mention this in passing because 
it’s nicer for me to say it just before you do — 
rather than just after. Also, those who do know 
about boats can feel pleasantly superior and those who don’t 
have found a pal. 

The whys and wherefores leading up to my decision to 
make the trip from Chicago to New Orleans on the Missis- 
sippi are relatively unimportant to anyone but myself. The 
fact remains that I did make the trip and here’s what 
happened. 

Of course, the first thing to do was to acquire a boat. So I 
bought an old Matthews “38” and renamed her Punkin. 
Hull and motor were practically perfect but needed to be 
“taken down to the wood,” inside and out. So I bought a 
blowtorch and a couple of scrapers. My good friend Bob 
Griffen volunteered his assistance and we went to work. Two 
things stand out vividly in my memory. One is the first 
day on the job, with the temperature in the boat shed just 
four above zero, and the other is the expression on Bob’s 
face after weeks of work when he finally understood that I 
would not be around Chicago during the boating season. The 
enticing vision of himself in flannels in the after cockpit 
faded and all he had left was a blowtorch in his right hand, a 
scraper in his left and a bad chill. The picture I snapped at 
that moment is about all I have left of a beautiful friendship. 

However, we’ll draw a curtain over those months of toil 
except to mention that I did much less of the work and the 





yard did far more of it than I had originally planned. And, of 
course, the best is none too good when it’s going into a boat, 
so I ordered the best — in quantities which ran up a bill that 
— oh, well. 

Unfortunately, Bob couldn’t get away to go with me so, 
after weeks of searching, I located George Neise. George is 
one of those witless individuals like myself whose make-up 
contains far more grasshopper than ant, so he blithely tossed 
over all his work and signed on as mate. My ten-year-old son 
Johnny, who will go anywhere at the drop of a hat, or if any- 
one even fingers a hat brim, joined us as cabin boy. 

We pulled out of the yard about five o’clock in the evening 
of April 10th and ran down to the dock in front of the Mer- 
chandise Mart, where we tied up for the night. It was warmer 
than when I first started working on the boat — about 18 
above zero and snowing hard, so George and I slept on the 
boat. At any rate, we went below, wrapped up in four blan- 
kets apiece, lighted the Primus and stayed there until 
morning. We got up in the morning full of respect and amaze- 
ment at what the human body can stand. 

Quite a number of people had indicated a desire to see the 
boat before we shoved off and — a stroke of luck — Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate Disbury of the U. S. Coast Guard had 
agreed to go with us as far as Joliet. Consequently, we didn’t 
get under way until about eleven o’clock. It was even warmer 
by then — almost 20 above — and the snow had stopped, so 
things looked brighter. I took the wheel, as befitted the 
skipper of this shining thing of beauty, George cast off the 
bow line, the Chief took care of the stern line, Johnny 
attacked the horn — and we were off. 
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The run down the Chicago River, through the Sanitary 
District Ship Canal and into the Desplaines was without in- 
cident. We have a hinged signal mast so none of the bridges 
had to open for us and we met with no delays. At Lockport, 
we hit our first lock and, since it was blowing hard, the Chief 
took the wheel and slid her alongside the concrete wall at 
the entrance to the lock while we waited for it to open. The 
lock-keeper pointed out that the red light was still on and 
that we should have stayed well clear of the lock entrance 
until we saw first the amber and then the green lights. This 
to avoid trouble in case a boat should be locking through on 
her way upstream. I made a mental note of that since the 
charts had nothing to say on the subject. 

We went on through and found a beautiful spot at Joliet, 
well out of the current, where we tied up for the night. The 
sun came out feebly and warmed us a little, the place where 
we were lying was sheltered from the wind and everyone’s 
spirits rose immediately. The one fly in the ointment was 
that the Chief had to leave us here, but it couldn’t be helped, 
so we walked over with him while he caught a bus back to 
Chicago. 

It was bitter cold again that night. Try as we might to get 
the cabin warm, we weren’t conspicuously successful. The 
Primus would do fairly well for a while but, of course, as soon 
as we got warm enough to stop shaking, we’d drop off to 
sleep. And then, in an hour or so, the stove would go out and 
we'd awake to find the cabin colder than ever. 

Dawn came eventually, though not attractively. It was 
sleeting and raining hard and we all bundled ourselves into 
all the clothes we could carry. The Chrysler Crown ticked off 
easily as soon as the gas reached her (I always run all the gas 
out of my lines when I stop — some book advises it) and we 
were on our way. 

The channel is so well marked in the Illinois River that a 
child of ten could pilot a boat. In fact, he did a good deal of 
the time while his rugged elders were below doing everything 
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There were the locks. There was the red light, but the 
river flowed on, apparently as innocent of any obstruction as 
the deepest ocean. I sounded the horn again and finally a 
figure slouched out from the lock house and wearily waved us 
on down stream. I blew the horn again. He waved at us once 
more — and a little more’ vigorously. George guessed he 
wanted us to go on. I blew the horn again and the figure now 
ambled over toward the lock wall. ; 

“The red light’s on,’”’ he yelled. “‘I know it,” I yelled back 
and we were apparently at a stalemate. He just stood there 
and I circled around in the river — not knowing what else to 
do. Finally he waved us over toward him. We went over and 
threw him a line. 

“The river’s high and the red light’s on,”’ he said. This was 
so obvious as to need no comment so I said nothing. He fin- 
ally explained that the dam was a folding dam; in high 
water, it lies flat on the bottom because it isn’t needed. In 
low water, they raise it and the boats use the locks. All very 
simple when you understand it. 

We proceeded nervously but safely and, sure enough, the 
man was right. My faint resentment soon passed and we 
amused ourselves by watching the countless ducks of all 
descriptions. They were on their way north, but the un- 
seasonable cold had stopped them and there were literally 
thousands of all descriptions in the river and the marshy 
lowlands along the banks. This section of the Illinois River, 
and all the rest of the way to the Mississippi, is said to be a 
hunter’s paradise in the fall. 

It was about this time that we began to run into a curious 
situation. Since we were doing no night running, it had not 
occurred to us that the question of supplies would be difficult 
to solve. We needed, of course, gasoline, water and groceries 
at various intervals but we had mapped out our route so as 
to tie up at some town each night. We discovered, however, 
that groceries and gasoline were reasonably easy to get and 
that clean water was extremely difficult to find. That is — 





A Mississippi tow boat. The ‘‘Charles F. Richardson” pushing a fleet of barges near Baton Rouge 


but swallow the stove to get warm. Youth is a wonderful 
thing, I always say, but young people must be cared for, so 
that night we tied up at the South Shore Yacht Club just 
south of LaSalle and firmly took Johnny, protesting at every 
step, to a hotel. We knew he needed a hot bath and a good 
warm bed and a good night’s sleep. And we stayed right 
there with him — all night — to see that he got it. 
Incidentally, that day we hit our first “folding” dam. 
The chart said there were locks at this particular spot and we 
came around a bend in the river and, sure enough, there they 
were. I gave the lock-tender the signal with a flourish (I was 
beginning to feel pretty professional) and slowed down. 


we could find it, but it was generally a mile or so from the 
boat and had to be bucketed in by hand. This is true all the 
way to New Orleans and it behooves anyone making this 
trip to conserve his water supply almost as carefully as 
though he were cruising salt water. Even such cities as St. 
Louis, Peoria, Illinois, Vicksburg, Natchez and Baton 
Rouge had no waterfront facilities — or at least, I was un- 
able to find them. However, it should be borne in mind that 
we were a month or two ahead of the yachting season. 

We made the run through Lake Peoria safely but it would 
be easy to have trouble on this stretch. The channel is nar- 
row and when a channel marker is placed the engineers 
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aren’t fooling. The lake is shallow and ten feet outside of the 
markers you may find less than three feet of water. Also, 
don’t underestimate Lake Peoria. It can kick up a messy sea 
on short notice. Nothing dangerous to a well found boat but 
bad enough to cause a good deal of discomfort in anything 
up to 50 feet length. 

We tied up at Beardstown and, after leaving there, we met 
another dam with peculiar habits, the LaGrange Lock and 
Dam at Kampsville. The charts had it marked and it was 
right where it was supposed to be. This time, however, there 
were no lights of any description on the lock. But the dam 
was there. You could see the ugly riffle the swift current 
made as it tore over the submerged structure, so I blew three 
long firm blasts. There was no sign of life and it was tough 
keeping my boat where I wanted it with the river stepping 
along at four or five miles per hour, so I blew again and again. 
Finally, a figure stepped out of the lock house, stretched (it 
was about 6:00 a.m.) and nonchalantly waved us on down 
stream. ; 

I pulled over a little closer. ‘‘Do you think I’m nuts?” I 
demanded angrily. He shrugged his shoulders noncomittally 
and yelled to go ahead, that it was all right. But I had had 
enough. I pulled over to the lock entrance and blew again so, 
with a gesture of resignation, he opened the locks and we 
went in. While we were locking through, he explained that 
there were at least six feet of water over the dam and not 
more than six inches difference in the upstream and down- 
stream levels. 

That night we decided to tie up about ten miles above 
Grafton where the Illinois joins the Mississippi. I didn’t like 
the idea of embarking on the Father of Waters late in the 
afternoon so we pulled alongside the sea wall at Marquette 
State Park. It was a beautiful new concrete sea wall, with 
husky mooring posts, and looked like an ideal spot. I won- 
dered a little that it stood only about fourteen inches above 
the river’s level, not realizing that the weeks of rain were 
having their effect. Anyway, we hung our fenders low, made 
everything fast and turned in. 

I woke at about a quarter of four with that indefinable 
feeling that all was not well. I lay there for a second or two 
and heard a nasty thud, followed shortly by another. I 








“You won’t be here next summer? Why 
you. . . !”’ Left, “Punkin” tied up at Beards- 
town, Illinois, on the first leg of her voyage 
down river from Chicago to the Gulf 





yelled to George and raced on deck. Decidedly, all was not 
well. The river had risen tremendously during the night and 
the shore ends of our lines were six to eight inches ‘under 
water. One of the fenders had slipped down under the turn of 
the bilge and, as the water rose, the boat had pivoted on the 
one fender and her bow was over the breakwater and pro- 
truding several feet into the adjacent field. A stiff north- 
wester, whipping across a mile and a half of open water, had 
her pinned there. 

I decided that our only chance was to cast off the stern 
line, on which there was no strain — have George stand by 
to cast off the bow line, and I would slap her into reverse. If 
the reverse, and reverse rudder action, had enough power to 
hold her stern off the sea wall as we pulled away, then George 
could cast off the bow line and scramble aboard — if he was 
quick enough. Whether it was the right thing to do or not, I 
still don’t know, but it worked. The reverse took hold like a 
team of horses, George cast off the bow line and came aboard 
like a scared rabbit and we were on our way with no damage 
done. 

After George got his breath, he opined that it was lucky 
there was no sea running. I explained that a sea was one 
thing we didn’t have to worry about in rivers, and Old Man 
River, only a few miles away, laughed and laughed. 

We reached Grafton and the mouth of the Illinois a little 
later and there began our 1200-mile struggle to dodge drift- 
wood, seen and unseen. Fortunately, on a rising river, the 
deepest water is the highest spot and the river slopes off to 
each side taking the driftwood with it — or most of it. On a 
falling river, the whole procedure is reversed. The whole trip 
to New Orleans was made just ahead of the crest of a flood 
stage so the ‘‘deadhead”’ problem was somewhat mini- 
mized but, even so, it is a tremendously wearing experience. 
When it is realized that the helmsman must avoid even a 
twig the size of his little finger, it can be readily seen that ten 
hours at the wheel is a nerve-wracking and tiring ordeal. The 
reason for dodging such small items as a twig is the fact that, 
frequently, the twig is growing out of a submerged log or tree 
twice the size of your beat. The deadheads have a charming 
habit of getting waterlogged and floating 10 to 14 inches 

(Continued on page 103) 











The victor, Zalmon G. Simmons’ “My Sin,” made a clean sweep of the Gold Cup Race at Detroit, showing both consistency and speed 


“MY SIN” WINS THE GOLD CUP 


Indian Harbor Yacht Club Flier Takes All Three Heats 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


NCE again consistency wins the Gold Cup, Amer- 

ica’s topnotch speed boat trophy, which was run 

this year on the Detroit River on Labor Day. But 

this time it was not consistency alone that counted, but 
speed as well. For in My Sin, Zalmon G. Simmons, of the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club, had a boat that was not only 
“right”? but one that had the speed as well for, with one 
exception (the race of 1937), she smashed all existing records 
for Gold Cup competition, even bettering the time made by 
the Italian flier Alagi, which ran all the other boats off the 
course a year ago by her speed. And this year the Gold Cup 
winner had competition whereas a year ago only three boats 
started in the race and none but the winner finished. My 
Sin had to meet the threat of five other competitors, and 
Herb Mendelssohn’s Notre Dame, while she did not finish, 
was still'on the course, although some miles astern, when 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


“Miss Canada IIl"" was a sweet running boat and showed phenomenal 
speed but supercharger troubles caused her downfall. Below, “Tops 
III,” driven by the veteran Jack Cooper, won the Edenburn Trophy in the 
225 Class, beating George Schrafft’s “Chrissie III” by only two points 
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My Sin tore across the finish line to get the gun in a heat 
that she negotiated at 66.506 miles per hour. It was a 
splendid exhibition of driving, speed and preparedness. 

Zalmon Simmons is a recent convert to high speed racing 
and he comes from a club noted for its sailing prowess 
rather than for its speed boat enthusiasm, although another 
member of that organization, George H. Townsend, in 
Greenwich Folly, won the coveted trophy in 1926 and 1927. 
Last year, Mr. Simmons, without any preliminary experi- 
ence in high class racing, entered My Sin for the Gold Cup 
and had her at Detroit, where motor and other troubles 
beset him and his boat was unable to start in a single heat. 
But this did not deter him or cause him to lose interest. 
Instead, he determined to iron out the preliminary troubles 
and try it again with a boat he was sure would run and which 
was strong enough to take it. Consequently, his was the 
first entry for the trophy this year and My Sin was there at 
the finish, apparently going as strong as at the start and 
with even a fraction of speed still up her sleeve because she 
didn’t need to.use it to win. Which shows what perseverance 
plus intelligent and painstaking preparation will do. 

My Sin is a 20-foot Apel-built hull, with a 16-cylinder 
Miller engine used last year but which Simmons had had 
completely rebuilt. Both boat and engine were “right.” 
The result was success. 

While the Italian Alagi was in this country ready to run, 
her owner, Count Rossi, was unable to come over to drive 
her, due to the imminence of the war crisis in Europe which 
seemed likely to engulf his country. So this left the competi- 
tion between American boats and one from Canada. The 
latter, E. A. Wilson’s Miss Canada IIT, was a favorite before 
the race, and was the only boat that pushed My Sin hard. 
For one lap in the last heat, she hung up a speed of 70.012 
m.p.h. but again, as last year, she was beset with minor 
engine troubles and did not figure in the final results. Which 
was a pity, as she is a “‘likely”’ boat and seemed better able 
to stand the gaff than most of the others. 

Due to a tragic accident several days before the race, the 
Dodge entry, Delphine IX, crashed and sank on a trial spin 
and her driver, Joe Schaefer, was fatally injured. So that 
when starting time came on September 4th, after a post- 
ponement of two hours for the wind to go down and a thun- 
der squall to pass, only six of the original ten entries came 
to the line. These were, besides My Sin, Herb Mendelssohn’s 
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old favorite Notre Dame, winner and rec- 
ord holder of 1937, driven this year by 
young Dan Arena, from California, who 
raced his home-made Miss Golden Gate 
in the event last year; two Louisville 
entries, Why Worry, Mr. L. P. Ewald’s 
speedy but temperamental little craft, and 
M. J. Cooper’s Mercury, reliable rather 
than speedy; So Long, owned and driven 
by Louis Fageol, of Marino, California, 
and Miss Canada III, always a serious 
threat. 

From a competitive. point of view, the 
first heat was the best. The water had 
“smoothed” after the shower and condi- 
tions were good. Why Worry shot to the 
front with the gun and set a terrific pace 
for a lap and then died. Miss Canada came 
from the rear and was soon leading, while 
My Sin, starting more slowly and grad- 
ually increasing speed, passed Notre Dame, 
which shot her bolt on the third lap, when 
(Continued on page 97) 





Top, left, the race for Matthews 
Cruisers was taken by “‘Nancy 

L,” in foreground. Left, Zalmon 

G. Simmons, winner of Gold 
Cup, and Stanley Sargeant, his 
riding mechanic. Below, a start 
inthe 725 Class. ‘‘ Why Worry” 
(center), driven by William 
Cantrell, won all three heats 
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On a broad reach. Hastings Harcourt’s “Whistle Wing” has been racing in the Handicap 
Class. She is 37' 3” in length over all, 28' 0” water line, 9' 10" beam and 4' 11" draft. She was 


built by Gray Boats, of Thomaston, Maine, from designs by P. L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens 
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The ‘‘Olympiahaven,”’ 


“DIMM” 


Photos by Ferd. Urbahns 


where the Stars were hauled out before the series. Hitler’s yacht and German men-of-war may be seen in the distance 


REPEATS STAR CLASS VICTORY 


Seven Nations Sail in World Championship Series at Kiel on Eve of War 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


DD to the usual thrills and surprises of any impor- 
tant series the suspense and excitement of the 
events leading up to a general European war 
and you will have some idea of the 1939 Star 
Class World’s Championship. From the very 
first day, there was tension in the air which 
gradually increased until the final wild dash for the German 
border after the series was over. In the face of such extraor- 
dinary circumstances, the first World’s Championship ever 
to be held outside the United States was a complete success. 
There were no “international incidents’’ or hard feelings, 
in spite of the many disqualifications, and all the contest- 
ants parted the best of friends, if a trifle hurriedly. 

From the day the first visitors arrived at Kiel, the 
officials, and all others connected with the running of the 
series, did their utmost to give their guests a good time. 
The North German Yacht Racing Union and the Yacht 
Club of Germany codperated in making the visitors’ stay 
pleasant. The various banquets, given by the town of Kiel, 
the Sports Fiihrer of Germany and the Kriegsmarine, could 
not have been surpassed in pomp. And the races themselves 
and all details connected with them were admirably handled 
by the German Navy and the International Regatta Com- 
mittee, which was headed by the class’s own commodore, 
“Pop” Corry. 

The races were sailed outside Kiel Harbor in an arm of 
the Baltic Sea, under conditions of wind and water which 
could hardly have been more favorable. Kiel is noted for 
rough water and chilling winds that sweep down from 
Scandinavia, and almost incessant rains. Consequently, 
even the local inhabitants were surprised when the sun 
shone every day, not only during the series but for a week 
beforehand, while the wind never blew more than twenty 





miles per hour and usually less. Light clothes were in order, 
and many of the European contestants acquired their first 
sunburn of the year. 

The days before a big Star series are more or less the same 
in any country. Boats begin to roll in on trailers and on 
trains; then skippers and crews arrive, and there is much talk 
of ‘‘How is she going?” and ‘‘What’s new in your fleet 
since last year?” Then, after a day or two of tuning up, 
comes the final hauling out, and everyone is busy working 
hard to make his boat’s bottom just a bit smoother than 
anyone else’s. There are the last minute changes and ad- 
justments and the inevitable speculation about the series 
favorites. All this went on as usual at Kiel, except for the 
noticeable difference that there was no single dominating 
language or nationality. One heard German, Italian and 
English most frequently spoken, but Holland, Sweden and 
France were also represented. It was most unfortunate that 
critical conditions in Europe kept the entry list down to 21 
starters. Seven countries were represented and there prob- 
ably would have been twice that many in more settled times. 

For the third year in succession, the racing was dominated 
by the German Pimm. But, although the score does not 
show it, the competition was even closer than last year. 
There seemed to be six or eight boats all about as fast as 
Pimm, and it was probably her skipper’s fine tactics and 
handling, plus a slight advantage gained by knowing the 
local conditions thoroughly, rather than any marked superi- 
ority of the boat herself that won von Hutschler his second 
World’s Championship. Except during the last race, when 
Pimm really romped away, she never appeared noticeably 
faster than any of her nearest rivals. 

The opening race on Monday gave some indication of 
who would be the major contenders in the series. As it hap- 




































































pened, the first five boats in that race were to finish among 
the first six series places. Pimm got going about half way up 
the first leg of a two-lap windward-leeward course and after 
that was never headed, although she stopped gaining on the 
second round. Some of the visitors were bothered by the 
combination of the unusually short chop set up by the fine 
18-knot breeze and the wash made by the spectator fleet. 
Although this fleet was small, it was made up entirely of 
heavy displacement Navy craft (there were no small pri- 
vately owned power yachts in commission in Germany) 
which were continually on the move. Another local entry 
took second while American boats finished third and fifth, 
and Polluce, the 1938 European champion from Italy which 
was to wind up second in the series, came in fourth. 

The official weather forecast the next morning read 
‘Feeble circulating winds from all directions.’ The predic- 
tion turned out to be only too true and on this and the fol- 


lowing day the races failed to finish within the time limit. 


The wind was so unreliable on both days that it was difficult 
to draw any important conclusions. But one boat was out- 
standing in drifting conditions and that was Milton Wege- 
forth’s Scout II, from San Diego, the 1937 champion. On 
Tuesday, the Californian was second when the time limit ex- 
pired about eight minutes from the finish, and on Wednes- 
day he had a tremendous lead after tompleting five legs of 
the necessary six. 

Two races were called for Thursday, the scheduled rest 
day. Both were triangles, twice around, and both were com- 
pleted in light but fairly steady breezes. In the morning 
race, a German navy fleet boat finished first by a wide mar- 
gin, but was disqualified for making an improper start. This 
gave Polluce the race, with Scuut second and Hasjo, skip- 
pered by Hans Weise, erstwhile famous crew of the Pimm, 
third. Pimm was fifth. The afternoon race provided a hair- 
raising down-wind finish for the three leading boats, Pimm, 
Spirit and Hasjo all crossing the finish line overlapped. 

The score now showed that Pimm had a five-point lead 
over Polluce, Scout and Spirit, all of which were tied for 
second place. It was still anybody’s series, although, by this 
time, Pimm began to look like a hard boat to beat. 

With three races out of the way, the series had caught up 
with its schedule and the contestants looked forward to two 
more days of good racing. But ashore that night (Thursday) 
the rumors began to fly. That Hitler was contemplating the 
annexation of Danzig at an early date was vaguely known, 
but that was nothing to worry about and was taken com- 
pletely for granted by German civilians and navy men alike 
at Kiel. Then, on Tuesday night, the crew of Holland’s en- 
try, Bem IT, had been recalled suddenly to his army post at 
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Left, rounding a mark, with 
“Pimm” (at extreme right) 
leading the fleet. ‘“‘Spirit’’ 
(No. 1776) seems to be in 
fourth place at this point. 
Below, “‘Pimm,” the winner, 
with the crew doing his 
regular “submarine act” 





home for pre-mobilization maneuvers. Still, no one was much 
alarmed. But Thursday night, during the customary tow back 
to the Olympic Harbor — five miles up the Kieler Fohrde, 
seven to ten boats behind each tug — it was at once apparent 
that the battleships, cruisers and submarines which had 
been anchored in the harbor had disappeared during the day. 
Then came the news that all English people in Germany had 
been ordered home at once and that Americans were being 
sent home from most of the European countries. There was 
never a word of trouble officially, however, even though — 
or, perhaps, because — German officers were largely in 
charge of the series. Nevertheless, two races were scheduled 
for Friday in order to finish a day ahead of time, an un- 
precedented step in a Star World’s Championship. 

There was more than one kind of nervous tension to be 
felt on Friday. Two entries withdrew and left for home. The 
rest towed out as usual through a now deserted harbor and 
the races were started in a fine breeze of what the Europeans 
call “‘middle-wind” — from fifteen to eighteen miles per 
hour. Both races were excellent contests, over windward- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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A. F. Loomis 


The Fastnet Rock, turning mark of the long course, as seen from “‘Latifa’”’ as she neared it 


“BLOODHOUND” WINS THE FASTEST FASTNET 


Record Time Made Over the 635-Mile Course in Eleventh Sailing of Historic Race 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


AILING fast in a large and modern fleet, the Nicholson- 
designed Bloodhound, owned by Isaac Bell, has fulfilled 
an ambition long cherished by the British ocean racing 

fraternity. She has returned the Fastnet challenge bowl to 
English soil for the first time since the epoch-making Dorade 
filched it in 1931. Second place in the open division went to 
the yawl Zeearend which two years ago won the.trophy for 
Holland, and third to the German cutter Roland von Bremen 
(the second of her name) sailed by Hans von Lottner. 
Fourth honors were taken by the yawl Latifa, owned, 
commanded, and navigated by Commodore Michael H. 
Mason of the Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

Thus the honors of the premier European ocean race were 
divided among those countries across the Atlantic which 
have devoted the greatest attention to the sport. Nor were 
the United States entirely neglected for, while no American 
boat participated, it is worthy of remark that the first, sec- 
ond, and fourth place winners in the leading division were 
rigged by Rod and Olin Stephens, who have played a 
prominent part, either as designers or as racers, in keeping 
the Fastnet Bowl away from home since 1931. 

The 1939 Fastnet was the fastest ever sailed and the 
boat to cross the finish line to the tinkle of broken speed 
records was the German navy’s Nordwind, designed by 
Henry Gruber, who is also the creator of Hans von Lottner’s 
Roland von Bremen. 

This, the eleventh Fastnet, was started at noon of August 
5th off the pier at Ryde, Isleof Wight, with twenty-six entrants 
crossing the line. Succeeding a long spell of southwesterly 
weather, the wind came from the northeast quadrant, at 10 





© Beken & Son, Cowes 
Isaac Bell’s “Bloodhound” won'the race, which was sailed in record time 
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© Beken & Son, Cowes 
“Benbow,” owned by E. Gore-Lloyd, finished 


third but dropped to fifth place on corrected time 





to 12 miles an hour, bringing joy to the hearts of those in 
little boats who had resigned themselves to the prospect of a 
long beat to Bishop Rock. The course lay westward through 
the Solent, down the English Channel, thence around the 
Scilly Islands, leaving them to starboard, and up across 
St. Georges Channel to the Fastnet Rock off the southwest 
extremity of Ireland; around that in either direction and 
back to Bishop Rock, leaving the Scillies to port, and so up 
Channel to the finish line at the entrance to Plymouth Sound, 
a distance of 635 miles. 

At the outset, Mike Mason’s Latifa, in which I had the 
honor of sailing, made a poor start but worked up through 
the fleet until she had brought Nordwind, scratch boat, 
almost abeam. There Latifa’s bid for leadership failed and, 
after two and a half hours of fast reaching, Nordwind led the 
fleet out past the Needles. In the meantime, the first casualty 
of the race occurred when Benbow, newly built to Robert 
Clark’s design and considered a dangerous contender for 
premier honors, blew out a balloon jib. A shift of sail was 
quickly made and Benbow, owned by E. Gore-Lloyd, reached 
out of the Solent in third place, hard pressed by Blood- 
hound, Lara (a centerboarder, also of Clark design), Rose 
(eventual winner in the A division), and the fleet. 

The afternoon was what the British Air Ministry called 
thundery and we had not been long in Poole Bay, which 
adjoins the Solent to westward, before squalls came romping 
offshore to disturb the serenity of an easy reach. Some boats 
luffed sharply to spill the blustery wind and rain, others 
bore away, and still others doused their Genoas while they 
still had Genoas to douse. The weather cleared again in the 
vicinity of Portland Bill and the Fastnet fleet, strung out 
now over a distance of ten miles, settled down for its first 
night under way. 

By this time it had been definitely established aboard 
Latifa, which rated next but one to Nordwind, that the 
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German navy entry was the yacht we should like to beat. 
Not only on corrected time, which didn’t matter greatly as 
she gave us something like four hours, but boat for boat. 
And, even this early in the race, it began to look like a 
serious undertaking for two sufficient reasons. The first and 
most important was that Nordwind was built to the limit of 
the class, 60 feet water line and nearly 78 feet over all, and 
so had an initial sailing advantage over the somewhat smaller 
Latifa. The other reason of no mean weight was that Chris- 
tian Nissen, who has crossed the ocean in Stoertebeker, 
Ashanti and Latifa herself, was the strategist aboard the 
navy boat. He was, as he told us before the start, the only 
“ciwilian’”’ on board, but ‘Hein Miick” is a civilian of 
proper attainments as a sailor. Weak spots in the German’s 
armor existed in her sails (of which her mainsail had been 
split on the way from Germany to England and had been re- 
paired ashore on the very morning of the race) and the fact 
that her working crew of eight naval enlisted men were 
relatively inexperienced in the art of sailing. 

But, whatever the advantages or disadvantages, it soon 
became apparent that Commander Erdmann of the Nord- 
wind did not subscribe to Mike Mason’s opinion that she 
should be beaten boat for boat. During the night, when we 
were off Start Point and hardened sheets to a slowly backing 
wind, the German yacht did fall astern, being to leeward and 
a little abaft our port beam; but in the morning the positions 
were reversed and, when we both tacked to port some 
twenty miles southwest of the Lizard, she was on our wind. 
Soon she drew ahead and during a day of smooth sea and 
rarely brilliant sunshine we followed her boat for boat. Far 
to leeward came Benbow, doing mighty well for a boat only 
four weeks from the builder’s yard, and Bloodhound, ex- 
cellently sailed by Alf Rosling, and astern of them, nothing. 
The smaller boats had been headed before they reached 
Start Point and we were destined to sail the race without 
sighting any of them again. 





Be ahs : ie 2 
M. Rosenfeld 
C. Bruynzeel’s “‘Zeearend,” one of the two Dutch 
entries, took second place on corrected time 
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The German ‘“‘Nordwind,” scratch boat of the fleet, finished 


first but was well down when allowances were figured 


But here was this annoying matter of not being able to 
outsail Nordwind. The wind kept on backing, letting us up 
on the port tack in a long are so that we approached the 
Scillies on a westerly course. Then the day, tiring of its good 
behavior, gave squalls of some wind and much rain which 
leaped to the assistance of the English boat. Nordwind 
tacked off the Scillies when two miles ahead of us and about 
that distance from the rock-embroidered islands. We carried 
on, as Dick Buckley, who first made the acquaintance of 
American yachtsmen when he sailed in Jolie Brise in the 
1926 Bermuda Race, and who commanded the port watch, 
had been that way before. Abreast St..Agnes Island, we 
tacked out for a mile. With the visibility very bad, we re- 
sumed the port tack and skirted the skerries which jut out 
toward Bishop Rock, thus keeping the dangers in sight and 
knowing without peradventure how narrowly we might close 
with them. Having. the Bishop on a safe bearing, we eased 
sheets and bore away to the northwest, Nordwind now lost 
to view in drenching rain. 

Bishop a quarter-mile on our starboard beam and a fair 
course to the Fastnet! What luck. What bad luck, rather, 
for at that instant the wind hauled four points and threat- 
ened to die away and leave us in a tumbling sea with the tide 
setting toward :the appropriately named Grim Rocks. Mike, 
at the wheel, as he was for ten or twelve hours a day, kept 
her moving and in another ten minutes the dangers were all 
astern. But we weren’t laying the Fastnet by three and a 
half. points. It would have been a disappointing revelation 
if the air hadn’t cleared about that time and showed us 
Nordwind ‘a good two miles astern. Too far from the Scillies 
to keep them in sight, she had played safe and lost the lead 
that she had built up in thirty hours of sailing. Benbow was 
sighted astern of Nordwind but Bloodhound had faded from 
the scene. 

By this time it began to look like a well-fought yacht race 
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and from then on it never ceased to look like it. Nordwind 
romped off and spent three hours of the first watch drawing 
abeam to leeward. Shortly before eleven (changing, as we 
subsequently learned, to working headsails that were better 
than her badly fitting Genoa), she regained her two-mile 
lead. A flat spot dropped her back once more, but ever and 
always she gave us and we gave her the fight of our lives. 
Daylight and good visibility showed us in the dim dis- 
tance the Old Head of Kinsale, forty-odd miles to leeward of 
the Fastnet Rock. The breeze picked up and Nordwind 
forged ahead. Benbow, which at one time in the shifting 
fortunes shuffled by a shifting wind had been almost abeam 
some miles to windward of us, dropped astern. The wind 
fairing, she set a spinnaker and sailed straight for the Irish 
coast; causing me to wonder whether an optimistic navi- 
gator aboard her had misread the angle of his sextant. 
Whatever the cause, Benbow from that moment ceased to 
threaten our position. Not so Nordwind. She closed with the 
coast to leeward of a clump of remarkable rocks known as 
the Stags, and tacked away. We carried on, looking for the 
header that we hoped would let us up on the opposite tack. 
It did not come and we tacked to starboard, Nordwind draw- 
ing ahead in a freshening air. In again we went on the port 
tack, still looking for the leading wind. No dice. Out, and in, 
almost to the mouth of Baltimore Bay in the lee of Cape 
Clear. About to starboard, and at last we found what we’d 
been seeking. Tumbling down from the mountainous shoul- 
der of Cape Clear Island came the wind in lusty favoring 
squalls. Mike, at the wheel, luffed out of the sharpest of 
them, Latifa eating up to windward of Nordwind like a 
Twelve-Metre. But ‘‘Hein Miick” soon saw what we were 
up to and tacked in to share our fun. It looked for some 
minutes as if we had regained the lead but when, presently, 
we drew away from the Cape and the wind failed, there sat 
Nordwind on our starboard beam not 200 yards distant. As 
(Continued on page 99) 
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Michael H. Mason’s ‘‘Latifa”’ finished second after a ding- 


dong battle with ““Nordwind’’ but was fourth on corrected time 
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The new Tred Avon Yacht Club, Oxford, Md., which sponsored the Comet National 
Regatta in September. Below, a start in one of the races,.which brought out forty boats 





COMETS SAIL FIFTH NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


“Bad News” Wins for Beverly, N. J., in Fleet of Forty Boats 


national championships sailed off Oxford, Md., last 

month will be remembered equally for the variety of 
weather afloat and for the fine Eastern Shore hospitality 
ashore. It was the sort of weather, they said, that just 
doesn’t happen on Chesapeake Bay in September. 

For a while it looked as though last year’s hard sailing 
encountered on Lake Skaneateles, N. Y., would be dupli- 
cated. A fine southwest breeze was blowing into the mouth 
of the Tred Avon River for the opening day, September 8th. 
Ideal Comet weather, skippers agreed. In marked contrast, 
the next day’s race became a battle against the time limit 
and a dying breeze. The wind appeared to be staging a come- 
back for the final race on Sunday but that, too, was short 
lived. 

When it was all over, Robert Levin, in Bad News, fleet 
champion of Beverly, N. J., emerged the winner of the 
President’s Perpetual Trophy and the class title for 1939. 
In second position, 414 points behind Levin, was 15-year-old 
Sally Willcox, of the Richmond County Yacht Club, Staten 
Island, N. Y., in the same boat: that won for her brother 
Roger runner-up honors in the last three nationals. Edward 
K. Merrill, the 1938 national champion from Riverton, 
N. J., tied for third with Jim Speer, of Oxford, who also 
served ably as local regatta chairman. Merrill won the toss 
and third place honors. 


T= Comet’s return to her birthplace in the fifth annual 


This season’s contest saw the eventual winner take two 
daily firsts after coming from behind in the opening race in 
which he finished eighth. With the wind blowing into the 
Tred Avon on Friday, the starting committee, aboard 
Gardner Hazen’s sloop Nirvana, signalled a six-mile wind- 
ward-leeward course of two laps. The fleet of 40 entries, 
finding the line purposely skewed, was split in the decision 
as to the better end from which to start. At the outer mark, 
laid in the Choptank River below Benoni Light, William 
White, in his Frolic, of Washington, D. C., jibed around in 
first position. 

The Potomac River fleet leader was finding the 12-mile 
breeze and the short chop building up against the tide just 
what he wanted. Speer’s Tart and Sally Willcox’s Scud con- 
tinued a nip-and-tuck race for second position as Frolic 
worked out a good lead to the finish. At the end, Sally was 
more than two minutes ahead of Speer, while Merrill’s 
Shufly, coming up from sixth, slipped in ahead of Scud. The 
Duchess, of Daniel Wynkoop, Great South Bay, N. Y., 
Jack Melko’s Eight Ball, of Perth Amboy, N. J., and 
Puerto Rico II, Luis A. Santaella’s entry from San Juan, 
finished in that order. 

Saturday the breeze was still in the southwest but blowing 
less than six miles. The race committee decided on a tri- 
angular course with the outer mark the same as on the 
(Continued on page 98) 
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“When and If” 


A SEAGOING SCHOONER WITH 


DIESEL AUXILIARY ENGINE 
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This new auxiliary was designed by 
John G. Alden for George S. Patton, of 
South Hamilton, Mass. She was built at 
Wiscassett, Maine, by F. F. Pendleton. 
“When and If’ is 63’ 5” in length 
over all, 47’ 3” on the water line, 
15’ 1” beam and 8’ 6” draft. She is 
double planked with mahogany and 
has teak decks. Bulwarks are high, giv- 
ing a feeling of security to those on 
deck, and construction throughout is 
heavy. The interior is plain, as the 
yacht is designed for extensive offshore 
cruising. A Gray Diesel gives a speed 
of 9 knots under power alone. 
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“BETTY 2007" 


This 38-foot double cabin model cruiser was recently delivered to 
her owner, Miss Elizabeth Wood, of Chicago, by the builders, 
the Matthews Company, of Port Clinton, Ohio. At the right is the 
forward cabin, looking aft into the deckhouse. Lower right, the 
interior of the deckhouse. Below, the galley, looking outboard. 
Two Kermath Sea Rover engines, developing 100 horse power 
each and driving through 2:1 reduction gears, give ‘‘Betty Boo” 
a speed of 18 miles per hour. 
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TO HALIFAX 


IN “TIOGA TOO” 


By 


GEOFFREY G. SMITH 


Coast all Friday night and on Saturday’ morning, 

August 19th, the starting day of the Marblehead to 
Halifax Open Ocean Race, it was still thick and there was no 
wind worthy of the name. 

The fog persisted all day and presently the official three 
o'clock starting time came along. Since nobody would have 
been able to see the starting line, the race committee of the 
Boston Yacht Club called a postponement, then another one, 
until finally a miracle took place — a nice ten-mile breeze 
came in from the SSE and blew the fog away. So the starting 
gun was fired at 5:00 p.m. and the 1939 Marblehead-Halifax 
Race was under way. 

There were only two boats in Class A, Grenadier and 
Hindu. Grenadier hit the line first and got away nicely. In 
Class B, the start was closer, with Gypsy and Rampage II 
getting a little the better of the break just ahead of our boat, 
the new Alden yawl Tioga Too, owned jointly by Harry K. 
and E. Pike Noyes. The rest of the fleet of eleven was 
bunched close astern of us. 

We were carrying our big Genoa jib and we laid an E 348 
course which it was hoped would carry us well south of the 
rhumb line and overcome the strong northerly set which al- 
ways seems to prevail on the eastern shore of the Bay of 
Fundy. The weather stayed clear and partly cloudy and we 
logged a good six and one-half to seven knots throughout the 
night. 

By dawn on Sunday, the wind had come in ahead a bit 
and a moderate swell was making up from the southeast. 
We doused the big guinea and set a double headsail rig which 
took us along at a more steady speed. Gypsy was about a mile 
astern of us, carrying her dark gray Genoa jib, and Rampage 
was about three miles astern and to windward, carrying the 
same rig as Tioga Tvo. A big schooner, probably Hindu, was 
hull down astern and to leeward. 

At 9:00 a.m., we made contact with Rampage, Kirawan II 
and Hindu on the radio telephone. We learned that while we 
could see Gypsy astern, Rampage could see her ahead and 
Kirawan astern, and Kirawan could see Hindu well to lee- 
ward. Hindu could see three boats on her weather quarter 
but couldn’t identify them. All of which was pretty much in 
order for the light windward going, the cutters and yawls 
hanging on to their time allowances and the schooners falling 
off the wind and hoping for a break. 

Fog patches started blowing in about this time and pretty 
soon it was really thick. About 5:00 p.m., it cleared for a 
while and we sighted Gypsy, still hanging onto our tail like 
a bull terrier and keeping up to windward of us, and Grena- 
dier a mile or so on our lee quarter. Our hopes that the fog 


[) coe: fog had blanketed the entire New England 
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M. Rosenfeld 
“Tioga Too’’ won the Halifax Race by a wide margin. She was designed 


by John G. Alden and is owned by Harry K. and E. Pike Noyes 


had lifted to stay were short lived and within an hour it had 
again shut in to zero visibility. That was the last anyone 
saw of anything until Sambro Lightship was picked up. 

Sunday night was cold and wet, with the brand of fog that 
seems to be on the verge of rain, and the coast of Nova 
Scotia, somewhere off to the eastward, seemed a most in- 
hospitable place. It was definitely hot buttered rum weather 
— and all we had aboard was soft stuff! 

Radio bearings came into full play now and we found a 
strong current setting us northwest between two and three 
knots. We were well north of the line and probably should 
have come about as Grenadier did, to her profit, but we held 
on in the hope of a shift in wind which would allow us to run 
off south of Seal Island and let us lay Brazil Rock buoy, the 
“corner” of the course. The shift didn’t come and at mid- 
night, about six miles west of Seal Island, we brought her 
over on the other tack and headed S by W for three hours. 

All this time the southeasterly breeze had held, ranging up 


. to 15 miles, never more, and seldom less than 10 miles. We 


were logging better than seven even though the wind was 
somewhat spotty and there was enough sea to be felt. By a 
little after 3:00 a.m., radio bearings put us far enough 
south to clear the shoals and tide rips off Seal Island, so we 
went back on the starboard tack and headed in for Brazil 
Rock. 

At daybreak (evident solely because the fog was white in- 
stead of slate gray), we were well in towards the buoy and by 
seven o’clock we heard the whistle faintly off to leeward and 
set a course towards Halifax Lightship. The wind had hauled 
slightly which allowed us to keep a little offshore of the 
straight course as a precautionary measure, in case we were 
headed. 

Shortly after 9:00 a.m., we had Hindu and Rampage on 
the telephone. Rampage was then three miles or so west and 
south of Brazil Rock, 18 miles astern of us, and Hindu was 
well west of Seal Island.and having trouble getting to wind- 
ward in a sloppy sea and not enough wind. She also reported 
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that she had lost her taffrail log and had sighted Essex V, 
which was holding up well into the wind. 

Our wind held admirably from the same direction, al- 
though it was evidently dropping out astern of us as our next 
telephone call to Rampage, in the afternoon, put her 40 miles 
behind us with very light weather. The fog, of course, was 
still pea soup, but the Halifax Lightship radio beacon was 
coming in full strength and we were able to run up it, using 
Western Head beacon as a cross. 

At five on Monday afternoon, the weather suddenly 
cleared and we were treated to blue skies with little patches 
of cumulus clouds, unlimited visibility and a warm summer 
sun. There was no good meteorological reason for this as 
there was no change of wind, but we asked no questions and 
revelled in the unexpected warmth. The navigator’s 
thoughts revolved about the inviting idea of making a land- 
fall with lights visible twenty miles away. But, as abruptly 
as the weather had cleared, it shut in again. In the matter 
of navigation, it had done us no good, as we were well out of 
sight of land, but it was fine for the soul and we managed to 
dry out some of our soggy clothes. 

Until we were twenty miles from the lightship, we kept 
high of the course, then began altering a quarter point at a 
time to come into the light in a gradual curve. At 11:45 p.m., 
the loom of the light showed through the fog less than 100 
yards off the lee bow. 

Rounding the lightship, we set the spinnaker for the 
18-mile run up Halifax Harbor to the finish line. The wind 
held steady for about half an hour, then backed to the east- 
ward so that the spinnaker had to be doused and the Genoa 
jib set. We were logging over six knots until half a mile from 
the finish; then the wind went suddenly flat and we spent the 
next hour and a half coming up to the dim green light which 
marked the end of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron 
pier, from which the committee timed the finish, and a gun 
flashed through the fog. The finish was at 4:02 a.m., Tuesday 
morning. We were first to finish — by nine hours, as it turned 
out. 

_ That was our race aboard Tioga Too; comparatively sim- 
ple and easy except for the fog. To the rest of the fleet it was 
something else again. We carried our wind with us all the 
way; they didn’t. 

Rampage, Grenadier and Gypsy, the nearest boats astern 
of us, lost the breeze about 50 miles east of Seal Island and 
from then.on had long hours of slopping about in light airs 
from every point of the compass and getting nowhere. The 
rest of the fleet, strung out half way across the Bay of 
Fundy, floundered around in dense fog with assorted light 
breezes but mostly no wind at all. Some anchored, and those 
between Seal Island and Cape Sable saw their anchor rodes 
bar taut.and their logs registering five knots as the tide 
rushed past them — local yachtsmen said it was the highest 
tide recorded in 50 years. 

Tinavire, the well-known single-masted “‘schooner,’’ had 
the dubious honor of nearly being cut down by the cruiser 
Tuscaloosa as she rushed the President to Washington, and 
it was reported that a rare brand of profanity warmed up 
the Nova Scotia climate. Essex V and Lode Star, smallest 
boats in the fleet, ran out of wind well west of Nova Scotia 
and their big time allowances ran out as they rolled about 
with sails slatting. 

However, despite the thick weather and uncertain winds, 
only one of the thirteen starters failed to finish. This was the 
46-foot sloop Pirouette which grounded hard on Mud Island 
on Sunday night and put into Yarmouth under power. 
Kirawan IT had her share of trouble when, piling along in a 
good breeze, her centerboard struck the rocks on the west 
side of Seal Island. She was jibed over smartly and clawed 
her way clear after hitting five or six times more. There was 
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“M. Rosenfeld 
“Gypsy,” designed by Frank C. Paine for himself, has a 
number of novel and interesting features in her construction 


no hull damage but the cast bronze centerboard was split 
wide open and the 1,000 pounds of lead shot with which it 
was weighted spilled out; then the pressure of water against 
the split casting twisted it so that it could not be entirely 
hoisted and it acted as a drag for the rest of the race. 

Taking it altogether, it was a good race if you discount the 
fog and the jitters that go with it, and every man in the fleet 
was more than willing to try it again in 1941 — preferably 
in weather not quite so ‘‘unusual”’ next time out. 

A summary of the race follows: 


Corrected 
Yacht and Owner Class Rating Time 

Tioga Too, Harry K. and E. Pike Noyes B 39.74 59:02:30 
Rampage II, Arthur W. Page B 35.48 71:37:26 
Grenadier, Henry A. Morss, Jr. A 43.48 72:22:53 
Gypsy, Frank C. Paine B 39.65 73:25:43 
Kirawan IT, Robert P. Baruch B 35.71 85:17:42 
Essex V, Arthur W. Stevens B 25.23 88:00:02 
Eskasoni, J. C. MacKeen and 8. G. Dobson B 37.70 93:39:39 
Tinavire, George R. Poor B 33.96 94:33:49 
Joy Too, A. D. Chesterton B 32.05 96:59:50 
Marionette IIT, George H. Swift, Jr. B 31.63 98:28:29 
Hindu, Wm. A. Parker A 45.08 99:15:40 
Lode Star, James J. Storrow, 3rd B 25.85 106:00:00 
Pirouette B 34.82 Disabled 


Tioga Too won Herald and Mail Cup for best corrected time, the Halifax 
Tourist Bureau Cup for best elapsed time and first prize in Class B. 

Grenadier won first prize in Class A. 

Rampage II took second prize in Class B and the Perey Chubb Memorial 
prize for the first all-amateur crew. 

Eskasoni made the best corrected time for Canadian yachts. 


Kirawan IT took the Boston Y. C. award for the yacht best equipped for 
ocean racing. 
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She is 55’ O” in length over all, 13’ O'’ beam and 3’ 6” 
draft and was designed for L. Rodman Page, of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., by Frederick C. Geiger of Yacht Sales & Service, Inc. 
The Mathis Yacht Building Co., of Camden, N. J., built 
her, with Philippine mahogany planking, teak decks and 
Mexican mahogany deck erections and trim. For power, 
“‘Nameni”’ carries a pair of Chrysler Royal Eight engines 
developing 120 hp. each and driving twin propellers 
through 2:1 reduction gears. She cruises at a comfortable 
13% m.p.h. and was clocked at a 16-mile pace on her 
trials. The engine room is soundproofed and decks are 
insulated against heat. 


Early in the summer, ‘‘Nameni’”’ was used by Mr. Page for 
offshore fishing, being based on Bay Head, N. J. She 


cruised east of New York later in the season. 








NAMENI” 


D. Sargent Bell Photos 
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THE INLAND LAKES 


REGATTA 


WILLIAM W. WINKLER 


appeared in a Minneapolis newspaper, sums up aptly 

the Forty-second Annual Regatta of the Inland Lake 
Yachting Association which was sailed on Lake Minnetonka, 
August 21st-25th- It seemed as though Old Man olus re- 
fused to send even his most gentle zephyrs in the direction 
of Lake Minnetonka, and for the first time in well over a 
decade it was necessary to extend the regatta for an extra 
day to get in the three races necessary to determine a regatta 
champion. 

When Saturday’s extra races were over, however, it was 
possible to name three winners, two from Minnesota yacht 
clubs and one from Wisconsin: John Huff, of Minnetonka, 
in Class C; John Savage, of Minnetonka, as the skipper of 
David Winton’s Class E boat; and A. F. Gartz, of Lake 
Geneva, in Class A. 

The twenty-foot Class C’cat boats were the luckiest group 
at the regatta for, sailing in the mornings when the winds 
howled their loudest and the light airs held off until the noon 
calms, they were able to complete four of the five scheduled 
races, although two of them were finished within the time 
limit by the narrowest of margins, in light, shifty winds. 

There was little doubt as to the winner in this class for 
Tipper III, sailed by John Huff, of the Minnetonka Yacht 
Club, turned in a consistent record of two firsts, a fifth and a 
thirteenth in a fleet of 57 boats. Huff found the two days of 
heavy air (Tuesday and Wednesday) just what he wanted 
and was always up among the leaders when the wind became 


Sumer Holler For Wind’ — this headline, which 





Coming to a mark in the Class E fleet 





Rolphe Dauphin _ 


lighter. Second place went to Mercury IV, of the Mendota 
Yacht Club, with Jerry Coe at the helm. Coe started well 
with a second in the first race, fell back with a twenty-second 
in the second race, and then came back strong to get a fifth 
and a first, respectively, on the third and fourth days of the 
regatta. i 

Third position in the ‘‘C’s” went to a White Bear entry, 
Silver Streak II, skippered by Ray Mordaunt, with con- 
sistent finishes in third, fourth and second positions after a 
rather discouraging twenty-first in the opening race. Another 
Minnesota entry among the leaders was the fourth place 
Rhythm IT, sailed by Emmett Brennon of the Calhoun 
Yacht Club, with a record of a twenty-sixth, a sixth, a sec- 
ond and a ninth in the four contests. In fifth place was 
Leonard Lilly, of White Bear, sailing Black Rhythm IT. 
Sixth place was won by another White Bear boat, Jack 
Ordway’s Pickpocket, and John Anderson’s Shadrach, of 
Delavan, placed seventh. 

The 38-foot Class A sloops and their 28-foot juniors, the 
Class E boats, got unreasonable treatment from the winds. 
In Sunday’s tune-up races, they were treated to the discom- 
forts of a dying wind and an increasing drizzle, and Monday, 
Thursday and Friday were better suited to the swimming 
matches which took place as the boats drifted around the 
judges’ boat while waiting for a breeze. On two occasions, 
races were started only to exceed the. time limit long before 
any of the fleet was near the finish line. On the last day, 
Friday, both morning and afternoon were given up to wait- 
ing while the ‘‘C” sailors were told to pack up and head for 
home as they had already completed four races, or one more 
than necessary to complete the championship schedule. 

A. F. Gartz’s Big Foot Too was a hands down winner in the 
Class A races. Gartz won the first completed race by a mere 
five feet from John Perrigo’s Little Smoke III, of Lake 
Geneva, when the former lost his spinnaker on the last leg 
of the triangular course and the additional drag helped to 
cut down a more comfortable lead. Gartz also won the sec- 
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Left, A. F. Gartz’s “Big Foot Too,” beau- 
tifully handled, took the Class A cham- 
pionship to Lake Geneva. Right, fifty- 
seven boats raced in the C Class of 20- 
footers. Below, ‘‘Tipper Ill,” sailed by 
John Huff, of Minnetonka, was “‘all high” 
in the C Class. Bottom, start of the wind- 
ward leg in the second completed race in 
the A Class of 38-footers 


ond race, a twelve-mile windward and return, with a brilliant 
jibe on the final parachute run which enabled him to reach 
to the home buoy ahead of his club-mate, Jack Vilas, in 
Junior. In the final race, a mere two days later, owing to 
lack of wind in the interim, Big Foot Too captured second 
place to finish the series well ahead of the runner-up, Ed 
Pillsbury’s Sea Fox, of Lake Minnetonka. Pillsbury finished 
first in the Saturday finale and added this to a third and 
fourth in the previous contests to gain his second position. 
Third place went to Little Smoke III, with a pair of thirds 


added to the second place of the first race. Phantom ITI, of 

the Neenah-Nodaway Club, with James Kimberly at the 

helm, took fourth place with a sixth, a fifth and a fourth; 
(Continued on page 96) 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Below, ‘“‘Daw Ill,’ owned by Joseph Leach, of Baltimore, Md., was built this year by the 
Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. She is 43’ O” in length over all, 12’ 3’ beam and 
3’ O” draft. She is driven by a pair of 200 horse power Kermath Sea Farer Special engines. 
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YACHTING 


“Halaia”’ is a 65-footer de- 
signed and built for A. J. 
Drexel Paul, of Philadelphia, 
by the Mathis Yacht Building 
Co., of Camden, N. J. Two 110 
horse power Superior Diesel 
engines drive her. 


This Richardson 33-footer, seen 
at the Gold Cup Regatta at 
Detroit, is owned by Walter 
Rzadkowlski of that city. Her 
power plant is a Gray 6-121 


driving through reduction gears 
of 14:1 ratio. 


Below, ‘‘Savage,’’ owned by 
Commodore Thomas W. Rus- 
sell, is one of the new “‘Rhodes 
27” class built by H. B. Nevins, 
Inc., for members of the Fishers 
Island Yacht Club. They were 
designed by P. L. Rhodes of 
Cox & Stevens and their plans 
were published in the February, 
1939, issue of “Yachting.” 
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“‘Maranja,” designed for E. 
Braitmayer, of Marion, Mass., 
by B. T. Dobson, was built by 
Palmer Scott & Co., of New 
Bedford. She is a 50-footer of 
13’ 6” beam. A pair of 
6-cylinder 150 horse power 
Scripps engines give her a 
speed of 16 miles per hour. 


One of the standardized cruis- 
ers designed and built by 
Owens Yacht Company, of 
Dundalk, Baltimore, Md. This 
Owens “30” is a motor cruiser 
of modern design. She is driven 
by a Chrysler marine engine. 


Albert Goguen 
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Below, ‘‘Malola”’ is a recent addition to the fleet of the American Yacht Club. She is a 
30-foot Elcoette, designed and built by the Eleo Works, of Bayonne, N. J. Powered with a 
reduction gear engine driving a single screw, ‘‘Malola” has a top speed of 17 m.p.h. 


M. Rosenfeld 


F. Dewey Everett’s 41-foot motor-sailer 
“Gray Ghost” was built by M. M. Davis 
& Son, Inc., of Solomons, Md., from de- 
signs by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of 
New York. She is powered with an 85 
horse power, 4-cylinder Lycoming engine 
fitted with reduction gear. 
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(4) Along the Mississippi. The boatman in the foreground’ 


sits on a “mussel scow” while a modernized ‘“‘shanty 
boat”’ is made fast to the bank in the middle distance. (5) 
A quiet reach on the Illinois River, with a rocky point tow- 
ering above the water. (6) Sailing is increasing in popular- 
ity along the rivers. Here are canoes and Suicide Class 
boats racing. (7) The difference in level between high and 
low water on the rivers compels the use of wharf boats 
instead of piers. This is the headquarters of the Queen 
City Yacht Club, Cincinnati. 


(1) The Mississippi watershed, showing twenty-two 
navigable waterways. Reference to the numbers will be 
found in the text. (2) Easing along the Ohio River at 
Louisville, Ky., ‘Rascal V,”” owned by Dr. Robert H. 
Hermann. (3) Along the Tennessee River, the various 
projects of the T.V.A. have created several lakes. 
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HINTS FOR INLAND CRUISING 


VI. The Mississippi River Basin, Northern Part 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


United States appeared in answer to a question in 
an examination paper. The question was: ‘‘ What 
are the boundaries of the United States?” 

The answer was: ‘‘The United States is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the south, east and west by oceans, and 
in the middle by the Mississippi Valley.”’ 

To the extent that he recognized the prominence and im- 
portance of this watershed, the student is to be commended, 
even though he is slightly in error in his interpretation of the 
word ‘“‘boundary.” Dividing the country like a wedge, the 
Mississippi Basin is an astonishing stretch of territory, 
covering over a million and a quarter square miles — nearly 
half the territory of the United States. If you could pick up 
this slice of pie, take it across the Atlantic and spread it out 
over the European Continent, you could cover the Rome- 
Berlin and London-Paris axes like a tent! 

It is of interest to yachtsmen, however, principally be- 
cause it offers something over 4,000 miles of inland waters 
navigable to boats of less than 9 feet draft, about 3,000 more 
to boats around 3 feet draft, on twenty-two rivers and arti- 
ficial waterways, the waters of all of which the Mississippi 
River gathers to its bosom and dumps into the Gulf of 
Mexico. On these waterways, you can run the gamut of 
cruising emotions, from the thrill of swift water in gorges to 
the peace-of broad, still water behind dams; from the exas- 
peration and excitement of dodging sand bars, rocks and 
floating snags to the contentment of a quiet meal and a 
smoke tied up to the bank for the night; from the awe-inspir- 
ing ferocity of rivers in flood — when you may be spun 
around, willy-nilly, in a whirlpool or half swamped by a 
‘boil’? — to the controlled majesty of rivers at “‘normal low 
water,” when your principal worry will be simply that of 
keeping carefully to the marked channel. 

I have read a number of stories of cruises on the Missis- 
sippi and other rivers (and have, as well, done a bit of river 
work myself) and, if one thing stands out above everything 


A REMARKABLE geographical statement on the 


else, it is that two men can write about cruises on the same 
river and convince you that they must be writing about two 
entirely different bodies of water. When you analyze the 
stories, however, you are apt to find that one is writing about 
the river at flood and the other about the river at low water; 
if that is the case, they might just as well be writing about 
two different rivers! 

Take, for example, the excellent description of a cruise on 
the Mississippi published elsewhere in this issue. A pure 
adventure-seeker, upon reading it, could, I venture to say, 
hardly be restrained from jumping aboard his yacht and fol- 
lowing the author’s course. The less venturesome, however, 
might well think: ‘“‘We’ll never take that cruise!”’ Unless 
they stopped to realize that the yarn is about a cruise during 
a flood of no mean proportions, and during the “‘off season”’ 
for yachting, when most yachting facilities still have on their 
winter coverings. In short, you may expect to have to take 
river cruising as you find it, with the important privilege, 
subject only to your personal obligations, of choosing the 
time of year during which you will cruise. 

This matter of the height of.rivers is obviously important, 
as it is also important to get the distinction between ‘high 
water,’’ meaning normal high water, and dangerous floods, 
or “flood stages.’ The Mississippi, for example, rises in June 
while the Ohio rises in December but dangerous floods on all 
of the rivers of the Mississippi Basin are more apt to come in 
late winter or early spring than at any other time of the year. 

‘“Normal low water,” on the other hand, occurs through- 
out the area in the late summer and fall. From a naviga- 
tional point of view, it is low water which the yachtsman 
must scrutinize and the ‘‘controlling. depths,’ -which are 
given on the charts and in the descriptive matter published 
by the U. S. Engineers and other agencies, are always given 
for ‘normal low water’’ although they are sometimes also 
given for ‘“‘normal high water.” The word “‘normal”’ signifies 
simply the depth which may be expected at the top of the 

(Continued on page 1017) 
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New York Yacht Club Cruise Winners 


EVIEWING the racing results of the New 
York Yacht Club cruise after a lapse of 
several weeks, the performance of the 53-foot 
over all cruising yawl Tioga Too stands out 
as the high point. Other yachts, notably the 
Twelve-Metre Nyala and the schooner Nifia, 
took more prizes but, considering the quality 
and quantity of the competition she had to 
beat, the Marblehead yawl, sailed by two 
youngsters, Harry K. and E. Pike Noyes, 
both under twenty years of age, did a re- 
markable job. The cruising rule sloop and 
yawi class in which she raced was the largest 
single class on the cruise, with more than a 
dozen starters in some races, and included 
some of the fastest yachts of this type afloat. 
Yet the new clipper-bowed Alden yawl won 
four first places out of eight starts, including 
the runs from New London to Newport, 
Newport to Vineyard Haven and Matta- 
poisett to Newport, and the class prize in the 
club’s. annual regatta, held on Buzzards 
Bay. No other boat won more than once in 
this class, the other winners being Frank S. 
Bissell’s yawl Dorothy Q; Harkness Edwards’ 
yawl Wakiva; Henry Sears’ sloop Actaea, 
which took the Fales Trophy in the race off 
Newport, and Frank Paine’s new sloop 
Gypsy. 

As a prize collector, however, Fred T. 
Bedford’s Twelve-Metre Nyala, sailed on the 
cruise by Charles Francis Adams, was highly 
successful. In addition to the King’s and 
Astor Cups, she took first prize in the 
Twelve-Metre Class every day except one, 
and on two of the runs (New Haven to New 


The New York Yacht Club Squadron Cruise on its start from New London with the wind aft 
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London and New London to Newport) took 
the Navy Alumni and Vice Commodore’s 
Cups for the best corrected time of all 
Universal Rule sloops. In her own class, the 
Twelve-Metres, she lost only once, to Van S. 
Merle-Smith’s Seven Seas on the run from the 
Vineyard to Mattapoisett. 

Even more nearly unbeaten was deCoursey 
Fales’ veteran ocean racer Nifia. Including 
the Astor Cup for schooners, she took every 
race and run in which she was entered except 
one — the run from New Haven to New 
London on which the much larger Countess, 
Gordon Hamersley, saved her time. 

Except for the cruising sloops and yawls, 
the Thirty-two-foot one-design class had the 
best racing of the fleet, with a real scrap 
every day. John B. Shethar’s Valencia won 
four times in eight starts, and off Newport 
she took permanent possession of the Navy 
Members Trophy, put up for her class four 
years ago, by scoring her third victory in four 
years in that event. P. MacKay Sturges’ 
Sapphire was never far behind Valencia, 
taking three first places in the class, and 
A. W. Page’s Rampage also won a run. 

Among other yachts that came home with 
a share of the silverware was Roy Manny’s 
one-design Twelve-Metre Night Wind. On 
the first run, to New Haven, Manny out- 
sailed even Nyala and won the Rear Com- 
modore’s Cup for Universal Rule sloops. 
Night Wind also won a 38-foot class prize later 
on the cruise, as did her sister ship, H. T. 
vonFrankenburg’s Zio. Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr.’s, Q Class Cotton Blossom II took cor- 
rected time honors among all the Universal 
Rule sloops on two runs, to the Vineyard and 





M. Rosenfeld 





to Mattapoisett, and she and Miss Nancy 
Leiter’s Eight-Metre Venture each took an 
additional first place in their private class. 
Rowe Metcalf’s sloop Sachem, after a slow 
start, took the honors in the 38-foot class in 
two of the later races and climaxed it by 
winning the Navy Challenge Cup for Uni- 
versal Rule sloops on the final run back to 


Newport. Wo. H. Taytor 
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“Emancipator VIII’ Wins National 
Sweepstakes 


OLD man consistency was the principal 

winner at this year’s National Sweep- 
stakes Regatta at Red Bank, New Jersey, 
on August 19th and 20th. He had a tough 
battle, however, and it wasn’t until the final 
heat of the Sweepstakes event that his lead- 
ing standard-bearer, Tony Pezillo, at the 
wheel of 8. Mortimer Auerbach’s Emancipa- 
tor VIII, clinched the issue. 

On the first day, the principal winner was 
the weather man who dished out a rapidly 
rising easterly blow and hard, pelting rain 
which “played hob” with ignition systems, 
drivers’ faces, and even Red Bank’s com- 
pletely landlocked race course. The weather 
caused the postponement of the latter half . 
of the day’s card, including all the scheduled 
inboard events, and resulted in a continuous 
eight hour program on the second day. When 
the waterlogged drivers and officials called it 
off that first afternoon and sloshed ashore, 
the weather man was miles ahead but the 
ideal conditions he produced on the following 
day soon had the gloom on the run. 
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An old timer, Jack Cooper of Kansas City, 
as speedy and skillful as ever, almost put 
consistency to rout with his “‘225” Tops ITI, 
but didn’t quite make it. Then, too, for a 
couple of hours it looked as if a comparative 
newcomer, young Chauncey Hamlin, Jr., of 
Buffalo, with his flying skimming dish 
Voodoo, would be the big winner, but as- 
sorted troubles put him down, too. 

The dashing ‘‘225’s”’ put on a fine show in 
both their own championship event of three 
five-mile heats and in the three fifteen-mile 
heats of the Sweepstakes. Without this class, 
which made its Sweepstakes debut only two 
years ago, there would have been no race at 
all. Sixty miles of racing in one day may have 
been too much for the little “‘225’s,” or 
maybe it was just an outstanding example of 
the fact that in motor boat racing the even- 
tual winner of any heat is almost always the 
boat that comes out of the first turn in the 
lead; but, whatever the cause, in only two of 
the six heats in which the ‘‘225’s”’ partici- 
pated was a lead established after the first 
turn. As far as racing was concerned, it was 
dull, but the battle to get the boats across the 
starting line and keep them going — fast, 
and within the rules — was a real fight, and 
Tony Pezillo won it handily with Emancipa- 
tor VIII. 

In the first heat of the ‘‘225” champion- 
ship, seven boats crossed the line, all but 
Voodoo having the same Apel hulls, and all 
but Bad News powered with identical 
Lycoming engines. Emancipator took the 
start and held a slight lead coming out of the 
first turn, with the rest of the field closely 
bunched. Out of it popped Voodoo, however, 
looking for all the world like a midget racing 





first heat of the Sweepstakes was on. Ed 
Irwin with his big Curtiss-Wright powered 
hydroplane Irwin II was the only repre- 
sentative of the big unlimited powered craft 
for which this event was originally intended. 
The others were 225’s — Emancipator, Voo- 
doo, Tops, and Jules Manger’s Blue Glide. 
Pezillo again got the jump at the start with 
Emancipator, but the others were close be- 
hind and moving fast. It looked as though a 
great race was forthcoming but old man 
trouble again popped. up and knifed it less 
than a quarter mile after the start when Tops 
stopped dead in her tracks. Cooper corrected 
the difficulty and in less than thirty seconds 
was streaking after the field. From then on 
he went as fast as any of them but was able 
to catch only the lumbering Jrwin. Mean- 
while Hamlin bore down hard on Voodoo’s 
throttle and came out of the first turn with 
Emancipator astern. From then on Voodoo 
kept lengthening her lead and they streaked 
around for five and a half more laps without 
further incident. The order at the finish was 
Voodoo, Emancipator, Blue Glide, Tops and 
Irwin. 

In the second heat of the “‘225” champion- 
ship Voodoo started in the ruck and stayed 
there. She just wasn’t going. Blue Glide got a 
big jump at the start and held the lead until 
the second lap when Tops wrested it from 
her and went on to win. 

In the final heat Voodoo did not appear, 
having been beset with her own clutch 
troubles. This meant that all Hmancipator 
had to do was finish second to Tops to take 
the Championship. That was exactly what 
she did, Pezillo wisely saving his boat for the 
last two heats of the Sweepstakes. 


““Emancipator VIII,”’ S$. Mortimer Auerbach’s ‘‘225,”’ won the National Sweepstakes at Red Bank and in 
her own class as well. Below, Chauncey Hamlin, Jr.’s, “Voodoo” showed unusual speed. She has a low 
hull, utilizing three-point suspension and is planked with plywood over welded steel frames 


car tearing over the water, her low flat hull 
nearly hidden by a cloud of spray. On the 
straightaway she held her own with Eman- 
cipator and on the turns she was definitely 
faster. On the second turn Voodoo halved 
Emancipator’s six-length lead; on the third 
turn she cut it to two lengths and finally, on 
the last turn, she flashed out ahead and 
roared on to win in world record time of 
66.176 miles per hour. 

Jack Cooper and Tops did not appear for 
the first heat and word came from the pits 
that Tops’ clutch had broken down just as 
she had started for the line. But the clutch 
was repaired, the other drivers had a few 
minutes to catch their breath and then the 
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The second heat of the Sweepstakes 
started sans Voodoo. Emancipator again took 
the lead and held it for the first lap, but 
Cooper had Tops running beautifully and 
went out ahead and stayed there. Blue Glide 
took second place for a while but couldn’t 
hold off Emancipator’s last lap challenge. 

The stage was then set for a bang-up race 
in the final heat. Tops and Voodoo both had 
a first and a fourth and Emancipator had two 
seconds. The winner would take the Trophy, 
and all three had shown speed enough to win. 
The water was smooth and the four boats 
were bunched at the start and off with a roar. 
For two laps Blue Glide held a slight lead and 
only Voodoo trailed. Four laps to go and 
Emancipator and Tops were neck and neck 
and both challenging the leader. The race 
looked like one of the best ever — and then 
it fell flat—in fact became suddenly 
thoroughly dead — for Tops and Blue Glide 
were flagged off the course and disqualified 
for crossing the starting line a split second 
ahead of the gun. The rules, it seems, do not 
permit a re-start in a fleet of less than seven 
boats. Emancipator kept ahead of a crippled 
Voodoo and her consistency and speed won 
her second victory of the day. That it was a 
hollow victory was most unfortunate for she 
might just as well have won in a real battle. 

In the first heat of the 135 cubic inch 
championship Gypsy Lass, owned by John 
L. Hyde, Jr., of Washington, D. C., stepped 
out and set a new world record of 52.173 
m.p.h. She was closely pressed, however, by 
Edison Hedges’ Eagle. Hedges and Hyde 
traded places in the other two heats and the 
championship thereby went to Eagle. 

The 91 cubic inch class was made up almost 
entirely of an enthusiastic and hard driving 
group of five boats and drivers who made the 
long trek up from St. Petersburg, Florida, 
for the regatta. They were paced by Al 
Strum’s H.M.S. Jr. but first place in all 
three heats was taken and a new world 
record set by Arno Apel’s Aguila II. His 
mark was 48.361 m.p.h. R. G. SMITH 


+ + + 


“Evanthia” Takes Ladies’ Plate 


HE Eastern Yacht Club’s famous Ladies’ 

Plate, a trophy which has seen some spir- 
ited intersectional competition in Class R and 
the Eight-Metres between Marblehead and 
Long Island Sound, was offered this season 
for the second time in five years to the Thirty- 
Square-Metres, and the five-race series in 
which an even dozen of the crack ‘‘Squeaks” 
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contested for its possession brought forth 
some fine racing, August 28th, 29th and 
September 3rd. 

The trophy finally found its way into the 
lockers of E. Sohier Welch whose new 
Evanthia came from behind in the last race to 
nose out by a single point the four-year-old 
Roulette II in which Lincoln Davis, Jr., had 
paced the fleet through four races. The final 
point tabulation was: Evanthia, 54; Roulette 
II, 53; Moose, 50; Viking and Valiant, 38 
each; Lill-Singva, 32; Mitamar, 31: Ellen, 26; 
Taaroa, 25; Oriole, 24; Bacardi, 15; and 
Lalage, 13. 

Weather played an important part in the 
result. In the opening race, over a windward 
and leeward course in a light easterly wind, 
Evanthia won by a minute and 11 seconds 
over Roulette as Jimmy Connolly’s Valiant 
took a third. 

In the afternoon race, Roulette IJ won by a 
minute and 21 seconds from Valiant, with 
Moose third and Evanthia fourth. 

As the breeze piped up the next morning 
from the northeast, Evanthia won again by 
37 seconds over Moose with Roulette on the 
heels of the Lawrence boat to tie up the series 
at 35 points, while Valiant kept in the run- 
ning with a fifth. It was really blowing in 
the afternoon contest, with Moose leading 
the parade home to a 50-second triumph over 
Roulette II as Evanthia finished fourth. 

Roulette thus had a two-point lead going 
into the final race, which was scheduled for 
the afternoon of August 30th, and her skipper 
was praying for a breeze. He must have 
prayed too hard, for a northeaster, in which 
some of the ‘‘Squeak”’ skippers were unwill- 
ing to risk their spars and canvas, was 
Wednesday’s fare and the race was post- 
poned to the annoyance of a minority of the 
skippers. When the contest was held, a light 
air race under fluky conditions resulted. 
Moose won by two minutes but Evanthia 
clinched the trophy when she finished second 
with Viking and Taaroa between her stern 
and Roulette’s bow. Lronarp M. FowLe 


The Southern Yacht Club crews which successfully 
defended the Lipton Cup. Left to right: Carlos de 
Armas, Earl Blouin, Gilbert Gray, Harry Graham 
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American Crew Takes Adams Cup 


THE clever helmsmanship and sound racing 

tactics of Miss Sylvia Shethar, and the 
skillful spinnaker work and crewing of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Corwin, Miss Gwendolin Shethar 
and Miss Elizabeth Robbins, representing 
the American Yacht Club of Rye; N. Y., 
won the Mrs. Charles Francis Adams tank- 
ard, the emblem of the national women’s 
sailing championship. The series was sailed 
on September 7th, 8th and 9th, being handled 
by the Northeast Harbor Fleet, Northeast 
Harbor, Maine. A quartette from the Edgar- 
town Yacht Club, made up of Miss Clara F. 
Dinsmore, Mrs. Charles A. Welch, Miss 
Jane Robbins and Miss Ruth Edmands, was 
a close second, only 134 points astern. The 
defending Cohasset crew, again headed by 
Miss Frances McElwain, three-time cham- 
pion, as well as Watch Hill, Seal Harbor and 
Bellport, were all practically out of the run- 
ning after three of the six races had been 
sailed. 

Cohasset started with a rush, taking the 
first race on the morning of the 7th by a com- 
fortable margin over Edgartown, with Ameri- 
can a good third. The next four races were 
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Fourteen of the new Lightning Class sailed in the 

first National Regatta off Bay Head, N. J., Sep- 

tember 9th—10th. The winner was John S. Barnes, 
of the Skaneateles Y. C., sailing No. 35 


all between American and Edgartown, the 
other crews fading steadily. 

In the fifth race, sailed on the morning of 
the 9th, the judges, all commodores, Seth 
M. Milliken, of Kollegewidgwok, John R. 
Chapin, of Cohasset, and Chauncey B. Bor- 
land, of Camden, sent the fleet on a seven- 
mile run, before a moderate northerly, to the 
Long Ledge gong, with a beat back through 
the narrow channel between Cranberry and 
Manset. All six were well bunched as they 
neared the turn but the American crew clung 
to their running kite until within fifty yards 
of the buoy, and smothered it as if it was 
nothing more than a handkerchief, thereby 
establishing a lead for the thrash home, Miss 
Shethar meeting Miss Dinsmore tack for 
tack all the way. This settled the champion- 
ship. Edgartown took the last race, a reach 
around Sutton Island, the breeze hauling all 
the way, Seal Harbor being a good second 
and American a comfortable third. 

The final points were: American, 33; 
Edgartown, 3114; Cohasset, 1814; Watch 
Hill, 17; Seal Harbor, 13; Bellport, 12. 

W. U. Swan 


+ + + 


Southern Y. C. Wins Lipton 
Cup Series 


HE 90-year-old Southern Yacht Club 

showed none of that famous southern 
hospitality in the Twentieth Annual. Sir 
Thomas Lipton cup interclub Fish Class 
championship race series held over its home 
course on Lake Pontchartrain, at New Or- 
leans, September 2nd, 3rd and 4th. The 
S.Y.C. handed the skippers and crews of ten 
other Gulf Yachting Association clubs a 
severe trouncing in winning the series for the 
second year in succession by a margin of ten 
points, the largest enjoyed by any victorious 
club in many years. 

The New Orleans club scored a total of 
39 out of a possible 44 points in the four 
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“‘Patolita’”’ and “‘Senta’’. driving out through the 
Golden Gate in the final race of the Pacific Coast 
Championship Regatta 


races sailed. It won two races and finished 
second and fifth in the other two. 

The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Yacht Club 
finished second in the series with 29 points 
and Houston Yacht Club was third with 28 
points. There was a tie for fourth place be- 
tween the Biloxi and Buccaneer Yacht 
Clubs, each having 27 points. A three-way 
deadlock existed for sixth place between 
the Gulfport, Pensacola, and the St. Andrews 
Bay Yacht Clubs, with 23 points each. 

The U.S. Naval Air Station Yacht Club of 
Pensacola, Fla., wound up in ninth~place 
with 18 points. Mobile was tenth, with 16 
points, and Pass Christian eleventh with 11 
points. 

Robert Brodie put Biloxi out in front by 
winning the opening race. The second race 
furnished the closest finish of the series. 
George Rifley, of St. Petersburg, barely 
nosed out Dan Ryan, of Houston. These 
two skippers battled it out throughout the 
entire second circuit of the course, Rifley 
always holding a slight lead. 


. Rosenfeld 
Chris Smith, sportsman and boatbuilder 


A victory by Carlos deArmas in the third 
race put the Southern Yacht Club in the van. 
Holding the lead in the final race almost from 
the start, except for a brief time at the end of 
the first round when Aviation Cadet W. M. 
Shehan of the U.S. Naval Air Station got the 
better of him:in a “fight,” Gilbert T. Gray of 
the Southern Yacht Club came through the 
winner. Shehan followed him over the line, 
one minute behind, and William P. Kennedy, 
of Biloxi, was third. 


‘ae we 


Chris Smith Passes 


HRIS SMITH, grand old man of motor 
boating, who was the principal figure in 
the glorious years of speed boat racing before 
the World War, and founder of the largest 
pleasure boat manufacturing plant in the 
world, died on September 9th, at Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., close to the scene of his 
triumphs. 
Christopher Columbus Smith was born in 
1861, not far from Algonac. He moved to 





that city with his parents when seven and it 
had been his home ever since. His favorite 
sport was duck hunting, which is still a favor- 
ite with his sons, and through it he became 
interested in boats. Duck skiffs were naturally 
his first product and these he built during the 
winter. In summer, he sailed in Great Lakes 
passenger steamers and worked his way up to 
command of the now famous Owana. 

As his boat business grew, he became in- 
terested in marine gasoline engines which 
were coming into popularity. He purchased 
a Sintz, built in Grand Rapids, and is 
credited with building the first gasoline- 
powered motor boat. Jay Smith, now presi- 
dent of the Chris-Craft Corporation, is said 
to have interested his father in racing and by 
1912 the concern of Smith and Ryan was 
building the best, which included the Baby 
Reliances, Baby Speed Demons, PDQ’S, and 
in 1914 had the record up to 50.49 miles an 
hour. The partnership with Ryan lasted but 
a short time. 

In 1915, the newly formed Miss Detroit 
Power Boat Association commissioned Chris 
Smith to build Miss Detroit. She captured 
the Gold Cup and brought the Midwest into 
the Gold Cup picture. A Minneapolis group 
bought a Smith boat the next year and took 
the trophy farther west and the following 
year Gar Wood came into the picture to 
bring it back to Detroit with another Smith 
boat. After several successful defenses of the 
cup, Gar Wood sought greater fields to 
conquer and had Smith build two boats for 
the invasion of English waters in quest of the 
B. I. T. or Harmsworth Cup. The British 
International Trophy was brought to America 
and has remained here ever since. 

Chris Smith’s last important gesture to 
racing was in 1923 when he built for Col. 
J. G. Vincent a boat which won the Gold 
Cup. Since then his interest was confined to 
the building of runabouts and cruisers. 


+ + + 


Manhasset Bay Race Week 


FXTREMES in weather conditions and 

unique courses combined to make Man- 
hasset Bay Race Week one of the most 
unusual series of the summer. All the boats 
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5S. Pierce Sherry 


were started off the clubhouse inside Man- 
hasset Bay, the larger ones sailing out 
around Execution Light and return. Such a 
course provides the flukiest sort of racing 
and, as a steady diet, would be pretty hard 
to take. Coming only once a year, it serves 
as an interesting and enjoyable variation 
from the ordinary triangular races held in the 
more open water of the Sound. Most classes 
had close racing, the element of luck ap- 
parently being evenly distributed. 

In the Internationals, Allegra Brickell, 
sailing her husband’s boat Allegra, finally 
won for the week with the fine percentage of 
91.1, but only after eight of her competitors 
had been disqualified for passing the ‘‘ wrong”’ 
side of a red and black obstruction buoy 
which had heretofore been generally dis- 
regarded in the racing. Allegra had a good 
enough showing in the other races to win 
easily, beating the other two boats which 
were not disqualified. 

The Atlantics had the most exciting series 
of all, one in which Emil Mosbacher, Jr., in 
Rhapsody, waged an uphill battle to beat 
Charles Lincoln’s Peaches for the week. In 
third place after the second race, he came 
home fourth the next day and second in the 
final race to take the series with the good 
showing of a first, a second, a fourth and a 
fifth in a field of sixteen. 

The Stars numbered twenty starters but 
at the end of the week Bill Gould, a 17-year- 
old youngster, was tied for top honors. Only 
two races were completed in this class, the 
weather taking command of the others; 
since Gould’s Nuisance and Valentine’s 
Greta II had each scored a first and a third, 
the series ended in a deadlock. The third 
race was called off when the worst squall of 
the summer, a 50-knot blow, swept the 
Sound, carried away masts, and threatened 
to sink the fragile Stars if they were allowed 
to keep racing. And then, on the next day, in 
an ironical attempt to make amends for this 
burst of fury, the wind was so light that the 
time limit was exceeded before the first Star 
could finish, 

Three boats held perfect records at the 
conclusion of the series. Fraser’s Black Jack 
won every race against two Victory rivals, 
Ted Clark won three match races in his “S”’ 
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In his 36-foot “‘Iris,’’ John Martucci crossed the Atlantic to Lisbon in 
24 days. Designed by C. G. McGregor, her power plant is a Universal 





boat Allons, and Miller’s Lively Lady 
scored successive wins against the other 
Interclubs. The series winners were as follows: 


Internationals: Allegra, Allegra Brickell. 
Victories: Black Jack, R. W. Fraser. Class 8S: 
Allons, T. S. Clark. Atlantics: Rhapsody, 
Emil Mosbacher, Jr. Interclubs: Lively Lady, 
Robert P. Miller. Stars: Nuisance, Wil- 
liam Gould, and Greta IT, tied for first place. 
Handicap Class, Division 6: Sayonara II, 
P. 8. Hendricks. Meteors: Yankee, Walter 
McQuade, Jr. Snipes: Low Ann, Edward von 
Woldersdorff. Comets: No. 630, Robert Bohn. 
R. N. B., Jr. 


+ + + 


Dick Mechem Wins Sears Bowl 


THE Annisquam Y. C. crew, composed of 

Dick Mechem, skipper, Ted Norton and 
John Lowe, lifted the Sears Bowl from Long 
Island Sound and returned it to Massa- 
chusetts waters when they won the National 
Junior Sailing Championship August 28th- 
31st. 

The races, ably conducted by the Indian 
Harbor Y. C., of Greenwich, Conn., were, for 
the most part, sailed in a strong, easterly 
blow reaching an intensity of 35 knots in the 
puffs which gave the Atlantic Class sloops 
and those sailing them quite a dusting. In 
both this heavy going and in the few races 
held in a lighter breeze, Mechem was the out- 
standing performer. Only once did he fall 
below second place in any of the eight races 
and but one skipper, Emil Mosbacher, Jr., of 
the Knickerbocker Y. C., Long Island Sound 
representative, threatened him. 

A ten- to twelve-knot breeze prevailed 
throughout the first day and, by taking a 
first and a second, Annisquam assumed a 
lead which was threatened but never lost. 
Knickerbocker was down in fourth place as 
night fell, but by no means out of the 
running. 








The visiting crews, who had doubtless 
heard much about the light and fluky Sound 
weather, must have received quite a jolt the 
next morning when they found an easterly 
gale lashing the usually placid waters, which 
prevented a race that day. 

The following morning witnessed much the 
same weather, the wind averaging about 30 
knots and the seas piling higher than ever. 
On the other side of the Sound, the Atlantic 
Class Championship Series, in which adults 
were the only competitors, was called off but 
the youngsters set sail and, on small twice- 
around courses, which gained some protec- 
tion from the weather shore, managed to 
finish three gruelling races. In the first of 
these, Mosbacher, in his own boat, won hands 
down, to step into second place for the series, 
but the consistent Mechem was right behind 
him and, by virtue of a first and a second in 
the next two contests, forged farther ahead. 

The final day dawned on practically the 
same conditions. While the breeze was a bit 
lighter the seas were higher than ever. In the 
first race, Mechem appeared practically to 
cinch the series. Both he and Mosbacher got 
poor starts, as was frequently the case 
throughout the series, but Mechem tacked 
clear and within 300 yards was in first place. 
Knickerbocker waged an uphill battle 
throughout, going from last to second, but 
Annisquam remained on top and, with two 
races to go was 714 points ahead, a seemingly 
unbeatable lead. Anyone who subscribed 
to this theory, though, was rudely awakened 
in the next contest when Knickerbocker 


marched home third behind Willcox, of - 


Richmond County, and Nancy Syme, of 
Lewis Bay, with Annisquam seventh. 

This set the stage for a finale which on the 
face of things threatened to be a grand one. 
Entering the last race 314 points ahead, 
Mechem was still in a ticklish spot. He was 
sailing a boat with the unenviable record of 
one fourth, one sixth, and five lasts in the 


“Copperhead,” John T. Snite’s new cutter, which made her debut this 
summer on Lake Michigan. She was designed by Philip L. Rhodes 





Wayman 











series, while Knickerbocker had a sup- 
posedly better craft. The breeze had dropped 
for this final contest and perhaps this gave 
the Annisquam boat a new lease on life; or 
perhaps Mechem solved the riddle of her 
previous failures. At any rate, following a 
leeward start with Mosbacher leading, 
Mechem ran well, passed Knickerbocker to 
round the mark ahead and, on the beat back, 
got going in fine style. Warner Willcox, 
showing a belated burst of brilliance, won 
this last race, his second in a row, but 
Mechem sailed his “cluck’”’ boat home 
second to win the Sears Bowl and the na- 
tional junior title, with Mosbacher, who was 
fifth in this last race, the runner up ahead of 
Willcox. R. N. B. Jr. 


+ + + 


Atlantic Coast Star Series 


NE OF the most brilliant fields ever as- 
sembled for the event met at Manhasset 
Bay, Long Island Sound, to compete for the 
annual Atlantic Coast Star Championship, 
August 21st to 26th. Since the internationals 
were held in Germany, and the nationals on 
the West Coast, almost all of the top boats on 
the Atlantic Seaboard elected to compete in 
this more accessible series. In spite of the un- 
usually stiff competition, a youngster of 21 
years, Stan Turner, with his crew Bob Hack, 
four years younger than the skipper, sailed 
Migs of the Western L.LS. fleet to a clean cut 
victory. Migs is a comparatively old boat, 
boasting only one sail less than three years 
old, but her record of a fifth, two fourths, and 
two seconds in the stiff twenty-boat field left 
no doubt as to how well she was being sailed. 
The races were all sailed in moderate 
breezes, steady for the most part, and af- 
forded fairer racing than the Sound usually 
offers. Placing fourth in the first race, Turner 
assumed the lead after gaining second in the 
next contest and, by virtue of a fourth in the 










“*Simoon,”’ a Class B contender in the Vineyard Race. She is owned by 
H. Winslow Riley and was designed and built by Gilbert Dunham 


following one, still maintained a slight ad- 
vantage. Going into the fourth race, however, 
Migs was only one point ahead of Halsted’s 
Chuckle IIT, of Moriches Bay, and Ketcham’s 
Draco, of Great South Bay, which were tied 
for second. In this race, there was a nice 
14-knot breeze and, although Migs was first 
at the start, Halsted, who revels in heavy 
weather, got Chuckle III going so well that 
he won hands down. Turner slipped to fifth 
place, his worst place in a record noted for its 
consistency, but was still in the running with 
Halsted, three times winner of the event. 
The Friday race overran the time limit but 
the next day a nine-knot easterly was blow- 
ing, providing perfect sailing conditions. 
Turner, being three points behind, was ‘‘on 
the spot”’ but revelled in the difficult situa- 
tion. First at the start, as he had been in four 
of the five races, he covered Halsted closely, 
matched his every tack and, when the 
weather mark was reached, Chuckle III was 
down in eleventh place. M7gs also had lost her 
lead in the tacking duel and rounded eighth. 
However, in the second round, she clinched 
the title by cutting down boat after boat to 
finish second behind Pete Turney’s Okoboji, 
of New Rochelle, with Chuckle III in eighth 
position, four points behind Migs for the 
series honors. R. N. B., JR. 


+ + + 


“Edlu Il” and “Blue Jay” Take 
Stamford-Vineyard Trophies 


FINE fleet of 31 of the East’s finest 

auxiliaries and ocean racers, a cool, 
clear week-end, with wind of varying strength 
and sometimes a bit spotty and partial in its- 
favors but from the same southwest quarter 
and without calms. Such was the setting for 
the Stamford Yacht Club’s annual 252-mile 
race to Vineyard Lightship and return, start- 
ing at 6:00 p.m. on September 1st. Finishes 
were exceedingly close, Blue Jay taking the 
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Class B trophy by a margin of seconds and 
several of the larger Class A boats beating 
the old course record, among them R. J. 
Schaefer’s Edlu IJ, the winner. 

The start was made under nearly ideal 
conditions with a moderate southerly breeze 
which meant reaching canvas and good time 
out the Sound. Henry Taylor’s big Baruna 
led the fine fleet of twenty Class A yachts a 
minute or two after the start and, with 
clouds of reaching canvas and a bone in her 
teeth, stayed out ahead most of the evening, 
though closely pressed by Henry Fownes’ 
Escapade, Harry Noyes’ Tioga, Rowe Met- 
calf’s Sachem, and Edlu II. This group, the 
“big five’’ of the race, all rating almost even, 
had an exceedingly close contest all through 
the night. 

Behind this group and also closely bunched 
were Tioga Too, the Alden yawl sailed by the 
young sons of Tioga’s owner, the boat which 
has made an enviable record this season, and 
Bob Moore’s new Sparkman & Stephens de- 
signed Perroquet, a little Blitzen in appear- 
ance. Bob Baruch’s Kirawan II, Richard 
Ritchie’s Starlight, sailed by Jim Baldwin, 
James W. Hubbell’s Capella and Harvey 
Conover’s Revonoc, were also part of the 
second group as dusk fell. 

By breakfast time, Escapade had passed 
Baruna and the lightship was looming up 
ahead. The breeze was then up to a good 
14 knots and every inch of gear and sail was 
pulling hard. At 8:37 a.m., Escapade swept 
around the lightship and within only nine 
minutes Baruna, Tioga and Edlu had also 
smothered their light sails, rounded the 
lightship and trimmed down flat for the 
thrash back to Stamford. Edlu, the smallest 
of the group, was well within her time 
allowance at that point. 

The big fellows caught the last of a fair 
tide through The Race during the late after- 
noon which was a break for them, as the 
next group had to buck a strong ebb. 


“Edlu Il,’ owned by Rudolph J. Schaefer, won the 252-mile 
Stamford-Vineyard Race in fast time from a field of 31 fine yachts 


E. Levick 








Baruna slipped across the finish line 
shortly after midnight, Sunday morning, 
establishing a new course record of 30 hours 
51 minutes, having averaged close to eight 
knots for the whole 232 miles. Escapade and 
Edlu had both finished in another forty 
minutes and the latter saved her time on the 
leader with 11 minutes to spare. About then, 
the wind went farther ahead and few of those 
following were able to lay the finish line 
without a hitch. 

From then on the breeze was on the light 
side and the smaller B boats had no chance 
of saving their time. Louis Brooks’ Warner- 
designed Blue Jay, in the middle at the half 
way point, had come back strong, pointing 
high and footing fast. She just beat out 


. Soerabaja, a Casey ketch. 


The summaries: 


Class A 
Elapsed Corrected 
Time Time 
Edlu II, R. J. Schaefer 30:51:32 28:06:58 
Baruna, Henry C. Taylor 30:10:23 28:17:54 
Escapade, Henry C. Fownes 30:29:52 28:31:12 


Tioga, Harry E. Noyes 32:47:00 30:28:51 
Kirawan IT, Robert P. Baruch 38:49:59 30:41:59 


Sachem, Rowe B. Metcalf 33:17:29 30:47:40 
Perroquet, Robert H. Moore 39:10:32 31:05:35 
Tioga Too, Harry K. Noyes III 37:36:32 31:09:05 
Starlight, Richard Ritchie 39:47:39 31:10:20 
Revonoc, Harvey Conover 39:47:42 31:22:43 
Java Head, M. M. Jackson 40:12:58 31:47:21 
Apache, C. F. Havemeyer 41:15:19 32:32:48 
Capella, James W. Hubbell 38:41:37 33:05:18 
Silvana, Kenneth B. Noble 40:14:02 33:35:42 
Nedumo, Henry M. Devereux 44:13:12  35.22:34 
Maud, Frederick L. Comley 47:40:21 37:32:15 
Rissa, Leonard De Hart 47:26:46 37:57:38 
Oriole, H. Marshall Oliver 47:31:12 38:20:55 
Norka, William H. Clark, Jr. 47:32:20 44:54:52 
Hopewell, Irving E. Raymond 51:44:48 45:28:49 
' Class B 
Blue Jay, Louis M. Brooks 47:33:08 35:42:42 
Soerabaja, R. C. Lowenstein 47:15:30 35:42:54 
Amitie, Wells A. Hobler 47:35:03 35:51:18 
Golden Eye, H. Prescott Wells 47:32:29 36:07:19 
Simoon, H. Winslow Riley 49:47:37 36:40:43 
Madcap III, E. P. Bullard, II 48:31:38 37:04:54 
Sirocco, Paul A. Sperry 47:35:25 37:10:47 
Neap Tide, James 8S. Eyre 51:50:40 - 37:12:58 
Noranda, Roger L. Offen, Jr. 50:08:22 38:33:26 
Armorel, John K. Murphy 54:43:59 39:35:58 


Avance, Robert F. De Coppet D.N. F. 
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DER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


race dinner when British, French and Germans sat 

down in amity and toasted one another. Commander 
Erdmann, captain of the German Navy’s entry Nordwind, 
in replying to the toast to his countrymen, remarked that 
when the gun went in 1941 (he meant for the start of the 
next Fastnet Race) he would be there. I wonder where he is, 
now that the gun has already gone. And I take some solace 
from the thought that whereas the German yacht was first 
to finish, a British boat won on corrected time. May it work 
out that way in the present contest. 


F sce a have moved quickly since the post-Fastnet 


When we were all together in Plymouth, my old friend 
Christian Nissen took me to task for having said in these 
columns three years back that German ocean racing would 
be better sport if it didn’t smack so strongly of Nazi propa- 
ganda. He protested that it was pure love of-the sport that 
had brought the Germans into it in such numbers in 1936, 
and that politics was the thing farthest from their thoughts. 
So I was probably wrong as usual. Yet almost in the same 
breath Nissen was telling me that I owed it to myself to 
understand the Nazis better since they had given Germany 
the finest and most prosperous government in the world. I 
told him I was unable to understand my own government, 
let alone his, and in another moment we were talking of 
sailing again. 


Since my return from England (I came home in the §.8. 
American Trader, you wise guys that made cracks about my 
going over in the American Farmer), I have attended a 
special meeting of the Lee Rail Vikings. They had learned 
that the Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes has sacrosanct 
rooms and portals through which only its members may pass 
and from which its invited guests are ejected if they dare to 
trespass. Not wishing to be deemed less snobbish than any 
other institution, the Lee Rail Vikings met to establish 
similar rulings for themselves. So they resolved that here- 
after visiting R.Y.S. members will be permitted to enter the 
library of the L.R.V. if they have first left their spectacles 
in the custody of the librarian, and that members of other 
clubs may enter the dining room between meals. When the 
committee saw me in the act of copying down these resolu- 
tions, they suddenly enacted that visiting journalists will, in 
future, be entertained only in the doghouse. 


Hanging around after the meeting, I found myself con- 
scripted to fire the starting gun in a special post-season race 


for flag officers of the Vikings. The Fleet Chaplain was the 
only officer not racing, and it was he who ran the show and 
gave me my instructions. Placing the gun lanyard in my 
hand, he said: “‘T’ll watch the timepiece, my dear boy, and at 
the fifth from the last second I’ll call ‘Five,’ at the fourth 
second ‘Four,’ at the third, ‘Three,’ and so on. You must 
pull the lanyard when I say, ‘Gun,’ but not until then.” 
Well, I almost botched the job. When it became time for the 
race to start, the Chaplain called, ‘‘ Five, four, three, two, 
one — don’t fire yet as the Commodore is late.”’ After the 
longest count since Chicago, I was permitted to fire the gun 
and, since the other flag officers were all over too soon and 
refused to heed the recall signal, it goes almost without say- 
ing that the Commodore won the race and all the prizes. 


Although my record for inaccuracy is pretty good I can 
still smile smugly over the plight of the London Daily Tele- 
graph which, with tears and chest-beatings, brought forth 
this contrite correction: ‘‘By an unfortunate typographical 
error, it was stated in yesterday’s issue in a message from 
Ilfracombe that two ‘convicts,’ R. Palmer, of Edgware, 
Middlesex, and J. Watson, of Newton Mearne, Scotland, 
were rescued from a perilous position on the cliff face near 
Hele Beach, where they had climbed after drifting helplessly 
in the Bristol Channel. Mr. Palmer and Mr. Watson should 
have been described as canoeists. The substitution of the 
word ‘convicts’ was solely due to a printer’s error, and has 
no relevancy to either of them.” ... Elementary, my 
dear Watson. 


It may be a bit off our course, but I’d like to reeommend 
without stint the book “Wind, Sand and Stars,” by the 
French aviator, Antoine de Saint Exupéry. It’s got every- 
thing — love and respect for sea and desert, an amazingly 
undulled perception of: the beauties and perils of transport 
flying, and a literary flavor which seems almost to have been 
enhanced by the excellent translation of Lewis Galantiére. 
If you liked Anne Lindbergh’s “Listen! the Wind,” you'll 
enjoy this even more because, having the same bouquet, it 
is distilled from a wider variety of experience. 


On this page I’m not supposed to comment favorably on 
articles that have appeared in Yacutine, the Old Man 
telling me that that’s the work of the Promotion Depart- 
ment, which does it better than I can. But I do want to 
thank Vivyan Hall for putting us straight in the August issue 
on the matter of port charges and fishing license fees in Miami. 
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“BLUE PETER” 


The Newest and Best of Twenty-three 


By 
JAMES S. PITKIN 


E WERE standing in Wyman’s boatyard, 
on the banks of the Quinnipiac, looking 
up at Blue Peter. It was a proud moment 
for me. ‘‘ Well, there she is,” I said, with 
an effort to steady my voice. ‘‘ My ideal 
— at last!” 

George coughed. ‘‘You’ve certainly shown great per- 
severance,” he said presently. ‘‘ Let’s see. How many ideal 
boats have you bought and discarded? Some twenty-odd, 
haven’t you?”’ 

“That’s quite immaterial,” I replied impatiently. ‘The 
point is that this little ship is the ne plus ultra, the ultimate 
perfection, towards which I’ve been striving for so many 
years, as you know.” 

George stepped astern of the dark blue hull and stooped 
slightly to squint along the silver band above her water line. 
‘“‘She’s a long-legged little wench, isn’t she?” he remarked 
thoughtfully. “‘By the way,” he added, as he straightened 
up and moved towards the ladder that I was holding against 
her side, ‘‘I seem to recall an article that you wrote, not so 
long ago, in which you advocated shoal draft.” 

‘‘That was when I owned a shoal draft boat,” I said 
shortly. ‘‘Let’s climb aboard. When you see her layout, 
you'll realize how exceptional she is.” 

“T’ll say one thing for your friend Winthrop Warner,” 
George declared, pausing with a foot on the first rung of the 
ladder, ‘‘ when it comes to designing a good-looking hull, he 
certainly has what it takes!” 

I patted him on the back. ‘‘ Nice work, old man,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘That observation does you credit! But don’t 
forget Wyman. He built her, you know. White oak frames, 
cedar planking, mahogany trim, special bronze fittings — 
everything of the finest!” 

“In short,’’ said- George, ‘‘she’s absolutely sound and 
tight and built to last a lifetime! I seem to have heard some- 
thing like that before. You’re not trying to sell her to me, 
by any chance, are you?” 

“Not a chance!” I replied positively. ‘‘Strange as it may 
seem to an inveterate boat trader like you, there are some 
boats that can’t be bought. This happens to be one of them.”’ 

George glanced at me skeptically for an instant before 
climbing the ladder. ‘‘ My word!” he ejaculated as he stepped 
aboard. ‘‘What a whale of a cockpit!” 

‘““Warner wasn’t so keen about this arrangement, at first,’’ 
I admitted frankly. ‘‘But he thinks better of it now. As a 
matter of fact, it’s one of the outstanding features of the 
boat.”’ 

When George had settled himself comfortably in an after 
corner of the cockpit, supported and propped by a cushion 
or two, with an elbow resting naturally on the rounded cap 
of the high coaming and a hand on the wheel, I asked him 
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The cabin is roomy 











and has plenty of 








how that position compared with the more usual one of 
sitting on a wet deck with his feet soaking in a rectangular 


good stowage space 


well. He admitted that his present position was preferable. 


And he remarked that it was far less fatiguing for the helms- 
man. Which is an important consideration in a small cruising 
boat that is necessarily short-handed, so that the tricks at 
the wheel are sometimes exhaustingly prolonged. In fact, 
as he pointed out, the old saying that a well-designed yacht 
will stand far more than her crew can take, applies with 
increasing force as the boat decreases in size. 

We discussed this matter at some length, because the 
importance of a comfortable cockpit is one of those obvious 
things that are frequently overlooked. 

“One appreciates its comfort on other occasions, too,”’ 
said George, with a slow smile that developed into a frank 
yawn. ‘‘Let’s have a look below.” 

While removing the louvered slides from the companion- 
way, I called his attention to the cleats on the after end of 
the house that enabled the halliards, sheets and topping lift to 
be handled without leaving the security of the cockpit. 
This, I maintain, lessens the chances of falling overboard 
quite materially. 

“But why fall overboard?” George asked. ‘It’s certainly 
not essential to good seamanship.” 

“Better seamen than you fall overboard every day!”’ 
I reminded him. 

“Becomes a habit, I suppose,’’ said George. 

“You may laugh, if you like,’’ I said severely, ‘‘but the 
danger of falling overboard may be said to be the only serious 
risk one takes when coastwise cruising in a small yacht.”’ 

“Tt may be sazd to be,” George commented, ‘‘but most 
boatmen know better.” 

Raising the watertight hinged hatch in the bridge deck, 
I displayed the trim motor compartment which provided 
ample space on either side of the 20 hp. Lathrop for making 
any adjustments that the motor might require, but never 
has. The storage battery was completely enclosed in a 
wooden case painted a light gray to match the motor and 
surrounding woodwork. There were shelves for the stowage 
of tools and cans of oil and grease. And these shelves, as well 
as the entire compartment, were accessible from the cabin 
through two doors in the after bulkhead on either side of the 
companionway. And, since the companionway ladder was 
attached to the removable panel that enclosed the space 
abaft it, one had but to remove the ladder to obtain an 
unobstructed view of the motor. 

I could see that George was impressed by the spaciousness 
and convenient arrangement of this compartment and, 
when I showed him how the gasoline fumes, if any, were 
drawn from the bilge and discharged through two hooded 
ports in the after bulkhead of the bridge deck, he said that 
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it was one of the neatest motor installations he had ever seen 
— and George has seen a great many. For, in spite of his 
propensity for cynical cracks, he is an experienced boatman 
and a competent critic. 

Standing aside to allow my guest to precede me down the 
companionway ladder, I was amused to observe that he 
ducked his head, instinctively, to avoid bumping the beams 
of the cabin top. Almost everyone does the same thing be- 
cause no one expects to find six-foot headroom in the cabin 
of a 26-foot sloop. And yet, in the cabin of Blue Peter there is 


more than six-foot headroom — six feet and one inch, to be - 


exact. 

George removed his hat and, standing erect, measured 
with his hand the clearance between the top of his head and 
the beams above. After turning on his heel to obtain. a 
cycloramic view of the cabin, he tested the springs of the 
port bunk before reclining on it at full length with two 
cushions beneath his head. “‘ Very nice, very nice indeed,”’ 
he commented in an indolent tone. “‘The headroom and 
cabin space are certainly remarkable and yet she doesn’t 
seem conspicuously tubby.”’ 

“Tubby?” I shouted indignantly, ‘‘She’s not in the least 
tubby! That’s the clever feature of the design. That’s where 
she differs from some other boats of her type.”’ 

“All right, all right!’’ George agreed hastily. “TI’ll take 
your word for it. But please don’t shout. The acoustics of a 
globular hull are like those of a perisphere and your shouts 
of ‘tubby’ in the world of today will undoubtedly echo in 
the world of tomorrow — if not the day after. And it would 
be unfortunate if that adjective were to become associated 
in the minds of the boating public with this type of hull. 
Her designer might sue you.”’ 

“If you'll stop talking nonsense and will listen to me,” 
I said impatiently, ‘‘I’ll tell you a few things that you don’t 
know.” 

“That will be an unique experience for both of us,” 
George murmured drowsily. “‘Go ahead!” 

I disregarded George’s flippant remarks and continued. 
“Some American designers, like Winthrop Warner, have 
been exceptionally clever,” I said, “‘in designing small boats 
that have full headroom without the appearance of abnormal 
freeboard or high cabin trunks. To a certain degree, they 
are indebted to the British designers who have been turning 
out deep-bodied little yachts, for many years, that have 
provided maximum headroom for their water line lengths. 
But our men, beginning more or less where the British 
designers left off, have modified the somewhat tubby designs 
from across the sea and, by giving them attractive sheers 
and finer lines, have made them more pleasing in appearance 
and more efficient in performance. And so it is that Blue 
Peter, while but 25’ 9” on deck and 22’ 8” on the water line, 
has full headroom in her cabin without excessive freeboard 
or a high cabin trunk. Of course, her draft of 4’ 8” assists in 
producing this amazing achievement, Are you listening?”’ 

George opened his eyes and blinked. 

‘“‘An amazing achievement,” he repeated defiantly. ‘“‘The 
alliteration is an achievement in itself. Please don’t stop 
so abruptly. The sudden silence is startling.” 

“While I may not regard myself as an absolute authority 
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Left, accommodation plan of ‘‘Blue 
Peter” and, below, her sail plan. She 
carries 360 square feet of working canvas 














on boating matters,” I went on, firmly, “yet I have reason 
to believe that you will find my remarks decidedly in- 
formative!” 

George sat up and slapped his knee, with a shout of 
laughter. 

“You know,” he exclaimed, and laughed again, “your 
modesty reminds me of the girl who said that She never 
thought of herself as being half as pretty as she really was!” 

George’s mind resembles an urban clam chowder. When 
it’s stirred, you can never tell what irrelevant matter will 
rise to the surface. 

“This cabin is as large as two persons would have any 
occasion for,”’ I went on, as though there had been no inter- 
ruption, “with wide berths that have paneled lockers behind 
them, extending their entire length, for stowing sheets and 
blankets and other gear. The door of the full-length clothes 
closet is hinged down its middle; when it is unfolded, it 
becomes a double-width paneled door, shutting off the cabin 
from the galley. The galley may be completely separated 
from the cabin and still have ample ventilation through the 
large hatch overhead and the ports in the cabin trunk. With 
a sink, ice box, dish racks and food lockers to starboard, 
a two-burner stove and additional lockers to port, the galley 
is as complete as can be, and a most pleasant place in which 
to perform all manner of culinary feats.”’ 

“Such as boiling an egg, for instance,’’ said George. 
“Anything that emerges in an edible condition from the 
galley of my boat is considered a culinary feat. If you don’t 
mind, let’s speed up this sightseeing tour a bit. It being 
evident to all present that her accommodations are adequate 
for two persons; or for three, if you rig a pipe berth forward; 
or even five, if you install upper berths in the cabin the way 
some of the power cruisers do. How about her sailing 
qualities?” 

My reply was quick. ‘‘She handles easily and her sails are 
small enough and light enough to be hoisted without effort 
from the cockpit. The sail area is sufficient to drive her well, 

(Continued on page 97) 
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EDITORIAL 


Carry On 


HE war clouds which had been gathering over Europe 

all summer finally came to a head and the storm broke 
just as the yachting season abroad was coming to a close. 
And our many good friends in all the warring countries who 
had so lately been sailing in friendly competition are now 
facing each other in a grim line-up which we hope may soon 
resolve itself, but which may last for an indefinite time. 

Our own country has taken a neutral position, and it is 
the purpose of our government, and we believe of the people 
at: large, to maintain this position in spite of any personal 
sentiment, one way or another. Consideration of the political 
aspects of the struggle is outside of the purpose of a magazine 
of this character, no matter how deeply we may be emotion- 
ally and sentimentally involved. There are plenty of other 
media for the discussion of the rights or wrongs of the situa- 
tion. Rather it is our province, as we see it, to preserve the 
spirit of sportsmanship and fair play which should be in- 
herent in all true sailors, and to keep alive an interest that 
will take one’s thoughts from the grim struggle. 

In all times of stress people invariably turn to some form 
of recreation as an outlet for the emotions. It was so in the 
war of twenty-five years ago. Even in hard pressed England, 
those that could ‘‘carried on” with their sports to a larger 
extent than seemed possible. In this country, until we be- 
came involved, yachting was as active as ever, and did much 
to ease the strain of those trying times. So it will be again. 
And, while no one can see into the future, the best interests 
of all will be preserved through ‘‘carrying on” afloat as we 
have in the past, and thus obtaining the relaxation which 
everyone needs to face the exactions of a time like this and 
to keep a clear vision to meet the problems of life that may 
lie ahead. That we will do so, we have no reason to doubt. 


+ + + 


Radio Telephones and Long Distance Racing 


QUESTION that will have to be settled by clubs holding 
long distance races, and one which should be settled 
before next season, is that of the extent to which the use of 
radio telephone communication between boats is legitimate. 
The value of these phones as a safety measure is indisputable, 
and their use to report the position of yachts during a race 
adds to the interest, both for people ashore and for contest- 
ants who, in a long race, are frequently out of sight of one 
another. 
Recent events, however, have called attention to another 
use for this instrument which many regard as highly unde- 


sirable — that of ‘‘scouting” or ‘‘coaching.” A big yacht, 
up among the leaders in a race, can phone back to a smaller 
yacht, in which she has a special interest, information as to 
weather and other considerations which may aid the smaller 
craft materially. Carrying this further, an unsportsmanlike 
skipper could send out a ‘‘scout”’ in the shape of a big, fast 
power yacht, deliberately to sound out wind and weather 
conditions ahead and phone back information worth literally 
hours to the racing yacht. Such a ‘“‘scout”’ could even con- 
stitute herself a mobile radio direction station and lead her 
convoy from buoy to buoy in thick weather. 

So far, this has not been a serious problem but it can easily 
become so, and probably will unless it is nipped in the bud. 
As long as radio telephones are not common equipment on 
all long distance racing craft, they would seem to fall into the 
same category as unusual and expensive special-purpose 
sails such as were long ago barred from most long distance 
races. There is no need of prohibiting the carrying or even 
the legitimate use of radio phones on racing yachts, any more 
than there is of removing motors or propellers before a race, 
but the extent to which they may be legitimately used by 
contestants, if at all, during a race should be clearly defined 
in all instructions on long distance races in the future. 


+ + + 


Florida Tax Ruled Invalid 


ORTHERN yacht owners who have been pestered and 
irritated with tax bills and requests for assessment in- 
formation while wintering at Miami and other south Florida 
ports will be pleased to learn of the decision just handed 
down in the circuit court of that state which should go far 
toward stopping such practices. A yacht owner who had been 
a regular winter visitor for the past six years, had been 
charged taxes on his boat since 1936. Desiring to bring the 
matter to a head, an injunction suit was filed against the 
Dade County tax assessor, the tax collector and the sheriff of 
Palm Beach County. Judge Paul D. Barns ruled that the 
vessel was engaged in interstate commerce, did not stay in 
Miami indefinitely and therefore should not be subject to the 
tax. All former bills were ordered cancelled and the 1939 levy 
restrained. The fact that the yacht accepted charters while 
in Florida waters made no difference. Local counsel state 
that they feel that there is little danger of this decision being 
reversed. 

This decision should go far to allay the fear of yacht own- 
ers as to unjust treatment in the waters mentioned, and will, 
we predict, benefit both the community and yachtsmen who 
winter in Florida. 





“SOLUTION” 


HIS new auxiliary, which went into 

commission last summer, was de- 
signed by the Boston office of Spark- 
man & Stephens, Inc., for T. Kenneth 
Boyd, of Chicago, and hails from 
Oyster Harbors, Mass. She was built by 
the Crosby Yacht Building & Storage 
Co., Inc., of Osterville. 

Solution is 46’2” in length over all, 
34’0” on the water line, 12’3” beam 
and 5'6” draft of hull. The draft was 
kept shoal because of the limitations of 
harbor facilities. A bronze centerboard 
adds the desired lateral plane and as- 
sures balance. Construction is to rigid 
specifications, calling for white oak 
keel and framing, double planked with 
white cedar and Honduras mahogany. 
The deck is of teak and all deck trim of 
Honduras mahogany. The hull is fas- 
tened and diagonally strapped with 
Everdur bronze. The spars, of Sitka 
spruce, are hollow and rigging is of 1 by 
19 stainless steel wire rope with Truloc 
fittings. The sail area is 1017 square 
feet. Sails are by Beckman. 

The engine is a Chrysler Ace with 
reduction gear, turning a three-bladed 
feathering propeller. Gasoline tank 
capacity is 100 gallons and 200 gallons 
of fresh water are carried. Auxiliary 
machinery includes a 1-kw. 32-volt 
generator driven off the main engine, 
separate generating set, pressure water 
system and pumps. 

The cabin layout shows galley aft, 
then the main cabin with wide berths, 
toilet room with shower, lockers and a 
double stateroom forward. A berth for 
the captain is arranged aft. 
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The mast is well aft and the headsails are good sized 








Inboard profile and cabin plan of the new auxiliary yacht “Solution” 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The new twin-screw yacht has a long raised deck, a comfortable deckhouse and a roomy quarterdeck 


“MARANJA,” 50-FOOTER FOR BUZZARDS BAY 


B esc attractive motor yacht was de- 
T signed by B. T. Dobson, of New 
Bedford, for Otto E. Braitmayer, of 
Marion, Mass., and built by Palmer 
Scott & Co., also of New Bedford. 
Maranja, as she has been named, is 
50’ 0” in length over all, 48’ 8” on the 
water line, 13’ 6” beam and 3’ 0” 
draft. She is powered with a pair of 6- 
cylinder Series 150 Scripps gasoline 





engines fitted with 2:1 reduction gears. 
Her speed is 16 miles per hour. 

The owner’s requirements were for 
a husky craft with the living accom- 
modations on one level, all forward of 
the engine room, a roomy cockpit and a 
large deckhouse. The arrangement has 
worked out well, with the galley at the 
after end of the main cabin, convenient 
to the deckhouse. Main cabin and state- 
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room are good sized and forward is a 
two-man forecastle. The engine room, 
which houses the gasoline tanks as well 
as the propelling machinery, is well ven- 
tilated and completely sound insulated. 

The deckhouse has wide double doors 
that swing out of the way, giving a clear 
space in house and cockpit: 16’ long. 
Abaft the engine room is a. spacious 
lazarette. 
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Deck plan and cabin plan show the accommodations of the new 50-footer ‘“‘Maranja” 
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THE “BOUNTY” 
CLASS 


N THIS page are the plans of a 

new one-design class, the first of 
which is now under construction at the 
yard of Thomas D. Scott, Riverside, 
Conn., from designs by Philip L. 
Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens. She is 
building for the Coleman Boat Co., 
Inc., of New York, and is being spon- 
sored by Robert Heard Hale. 

The new boat is 38’ 9” in length over 
all, 27’ 6” length on the water line, 
9’ 8” beam and 5’ 8” draft. She is 
framed with white oak and planked 
with Philippine mahogany. Cabin trunk, 
rail, hatches and all exterior trim are of 
Philippine mahogany. Ceiling is of 
white pine, clamps and bilge stringers 
of Oregon pine. The hollow mast is of 
spruce, rectangular in section, and 
standing rigging is of galvanized plow 
steel. A halliard winch is fitted to the 
mast. The sail area is 635 square feet, 
440 in the mainsail and 195 in the jib. 
Sails are by Prescott Wilson. The bal- 
last keel is of cast iron, about 6200 
pounds in weight. 

The engine is a 25 hp. Universal 
Utility Four, driving the propeller 
direct. The gasoline tank capacity is 
25 gallons and two 30-gallon fresh water 
tanks are carried. 

The cabin arrangement shows a state- 
room forward and atwo-berth main cabin 
with the galley aft. The galley dresser 
runs clear across the cabin, giving ample 
working surface. A toilet room adjoins 
both cabin and stateroom, with lockers 
opposite. Good stowage spaceis provided. 
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Inboard profile and 
accommodation plan 
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The new yacht is to be rigged as a modern yawil, with stout 
storm sails and a good assortment of light weather canvas 
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A NEW YAWL 


ESIGNED by John G. Alden, of 
Boston, this attractive auxiliary 
is under construction at the Quincy 
Adams Yacht Yard, Quincy, Mass. Her 
owner, a Boston yachtsman, wishes to 
remain anonymous for the present. 
The principal dimensions of the yacht 
are: Length over all, 65’ 7”; length on 
water line, 45’ 0’’; beam, 14’ 10”; draft, 
8’ 6”. The sail area in the four lowers is 
1861 square feet. 

Construction is high grade, with 
white oak keel and framing and double 
planking, Mexican mahogany above the 
water line and teak below. Main deck, 
cabin floor and main rail are of teak 
while hatches, skylights and deck trim 
are of Honduras mahogany. Fastenings 
and hull strapping are of Everdur. The 
ballast keel is of lead. 

The engine is a three-cylinder 82 hp. 
General Motors Diesel which turns a 
two-bladed Hyde feathering propeller 
through a 2:1 reduction gear and will 
drive the yacht better than nine 


knots. Hydraulic controls will be fitted.’ 


The engine compartment is completely 
sound-insulated. The fuel oil supply is 
176 gallons and the water tanks hold 
300 gallons. Equipment, both deck and 
engine room, is complete. 

The owner’s cabin aft is large and has 


= \ its own toilet room and there is a place 
» for the navigator in the lobby, out of the 


way of traftic. The main cabin has three 
built-in berths, two sofas and a tiled 
fireplace. A toilet room adjoins. For- 
ward is the galley and still further for- 
ward is the three-man forecastle. Ample 
stowage space is provided throughout 
the yacht. 














Inboard profile and cabin plan, showing the interesting layout of the new boat’s interior 
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EQUIPMENT 





THE LATEST 


AsouTt two years ago Raymond 
Hunt, a young Boston yachtsman 
hadanidea. Basically it could hardly be 
called an unusual idea, for thousands 
of boat-minded persons whose aspira- 
tions go beyond the limits of their 
purse strings have dreamed away 
many an hour on the same premise, 
namely, why do all the fast boats, the 
lively and sensitive boats, the boats 
that are the most fun to sail and race, 
have to cost so much — wouldn’t it 
be possible to develop a new type 
which would come a lot closer to an 
ideal combination of superior per- 
formance and low cost than any of its 
predecessors? Thousands of persons 
have thought about that question and 
scores have attempted to answer it. 

But Hunt’s idea was different, it 
soon progressed beyond the dream 
stage. He had over twenty years ex- 
perience behind him, sailing and rac- 
ing at Duxbury, Marblehead, Ber- 
muda and other racing centers. He 
has established an enviable reputation 
as a racing skipper. Maybe he had 
wondered what had become of all the 
youngsters he used to race against in 
his Junior days. Some had gone on to 
larger boats, some still raced in the 
same small classes, some went cruis- 
ing, but many of them though still 





IN RACING CRAFT: THE 225 AND 110 


interested in the game and jumping at 
a chance to drop their lawnmowers 
and go sailing, had found that the 
combination of limited incomes and 
growing families left nowhere near 
enough in the bank to start in where 
they left off in pre-depression days and 
when the old man was paying the 
bills. 

Maybe Hunt had thought for a 
while about the thousands of young- 
sters who sail day after day all sum- 
mer long at clubs and boating centers 
all over the country. Competition and 
racing, formal or informal, is the thing 
that whets their appetites, lightens 
the touch of their tiller hands and 
brings them back for more next sum- 
mer. If there is a larger and faster 
class they’ll want to get into it. In 
theory the Dads are usually in favor 
of the step up the ladder. Having wit- 
nessed their young son’s and daugh- 
ter’s prowess with mainsail and work- 
ing jib, they’d love to see them han- 
dling a genoa and a spinnaker and 
know that there’s a demand for such 
experience among the amateur crews 
of the still larger class and ocean rac- 
ing boats. But there are strings on 
everybody’s purse today and the cost 
of larger and faster boats. must be 
considered before stepping upward. 

And finally Hunt 
must have thought of 
the hundreds of new 
boating centers, with- 
out a past, without an 
older generation. There 
the sport of small boat 
racing is forging ahead 
in competition with 
golf, with tennis, with 
fishing, with swim- 
ming, and also with 
just sitting in the sun. 
Speed, thrills, close 
racing and big fleets 
are. putting it across 
and the more of those 
features that can be 
combined with low 
cost, the faster the 
sport will grow. 


With those ideas 


A parachute spinnaker pro- 

vides excitement and experi- 

ence formerly associated only 
with larger racing classes 


and many others in mind, Hunt came 
to the conclusion that what thousands 
of yachtsmen and potential yachts- 
men really wanted was a combination 
of superior performance and low cost; 
in other words, a fast sensitive boat at 
a low price, and that’s what he set out 
to develop. His first attempt was a 16 
footer, flat bottomed, wall sided, and 
rather lacking in personality but slim 
and very fast for so small a boat. We 
saw her a few days ago and, frankly, 
she didn’t appeal. Maybe it was the 
dull gray paint and the dark corner 
she was hidden away in, or maybe it 
was the contrast between her brighter, 
better finished but equally unconven- 
tional offspring. This little boat im- 
pressed nobody but her designer who, 
because she was fast and exceedingly 
cheap to build, felt more than ever 
that he was on the right track. Next 
he built several 23 footers, utilizing a 
fin keel of cast iron like that of the 
Stars, waterproof plywood and a 
small easily stayed rig of modern ap- 
pearance and aspect. These boats 
were fast but they were pretty rough 
and being unconventional to boot had 
little appeal. But still for their speed 
and length they were exceedingly 
cheap. 

That was only last spring and if 
nothing else, this second boat started 
others thinking along the same lines. 
Among these others were officials of 
George Lawley & Sons, Inc. one of the 
oldest yacht and boat building con- 
cerns in the country, with a large yard 
and all kinds of facilities, at Nepon- 
set, Mass. 

Before long Hunt and the Lawley 
officials had gotten together and were 
striving to give Hunt’s boats more 
appeal and finish them up better 
without raising the cost too much. 
They curved the bottom slightly both 
athwartships and fore and aft, 
rounded off both the chine and the 
gunwale and pulled the over-all length 
out to 35’ 8” (three 12 foot lengths 
of waterproof plywood). The long, 
slim and practically symmetrical 
ends, straight top sides and cast fin 
keel were retained. They are all vital 
to speed and low building costs. The 
paint job was experimented with and 
carefully selected to offset some of the 
more unconventional aspects of the 
boat. 


They worked out a rig of 225 square 
feet measured area, with two or three 
sizes of jibs and a parachute spin- 
naker and decided to call the boat the 
Lawley 225. That was last April. 
When the summer’s racing got under 
way they took the new boat up 
to Marblehead to try her paces. She 
created quite a sensation and did 
some very fast sailing. The Thirty- 
Square Metres, long, narrow, deep 
keeled and three or four times as 
costly were the only class that could 
come anywhere near staying with the 
225’s, and in spite of carrying 50 per 
cent more sail the 30’s could just 
barely keep ahead. There was no 
questioning the 225’s superior per- 
formance and the answer to the ques- 
tions on cost was $1,000 without 
sails. A complete suit of sails of excel- 
lent material and made by a good sail- 
maker is $320.50, consisting of main- 
sail, three sizes of genoa jib and para- 
chute spinnaker. 

As for appearance, the illustrations 
give a better impression of what the 
225 looks like than paragraphs of de- 
scription. She is certainly unconven- 
tional and the reactions we’ve come 
in contact with seem to run about as 
follows. The racing man sees in hera 
fast, lively, easily handled boat with 
enough room in the cockpit to accom- 
modate a racing crew of three or four 
persons; he’s enthusiastic. The day 
sailing man sees speed, which doesn’t 
matter much to him one way or the 
other, he sees a cockpit rather small 
for the length of the boat (but not for 
the price), and he questions her un- 
conventional appearance; he’s luke- 
warm. The cruising man, intent on 
comfort, beauty of line and hull form, 
and having no use for the ultimate in 
speed turns thumbs down. 

At any rate the first boat, having 
resulted in a great deal of enthusiasti¢ 
comment along with a certain amount 
of “wouldn’t have it at any price” 
sort of thing, went back to the Lawley 
yard for further development and ex- 
periment. They tried out several dif- 
ferent sail plans, several different 
types of fin keels, wood and lead, all 
iron, and an iron fin with a lead bulb, 
etc. They increased the athwartship 
rocker of the bottom. Finally, and it 
hadn’t taken very long, they decided 
that they had the correct combina 
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The first 110 on Long Island Sound where the class is already becoming 
established. This one is carrying the intermediate genoa 


tion. As finally developed the 225 is 
35’ 8” over all, 5’ beam, 4’ draft and 
carries 225 feet of sail, her ballast con- 
sists of 1230 pounds in an iron fin 
with a lead bulb which bolts up 
through the keel, frames and keelson. 
Her cockpit is about 8’ long and 3’ 3” 
wide, about the size of that of a mod- 
em Eight-Metre. 

Meanwhile the builders had en- 
deavored to arouse interest in a class 
of 225’s at Marblehead and other rac- 
ing centers and had run into the type 
of vicious circle that plagues the pro- 
moters of so many one-design classes. 
There was interest, but each man 
pointed to the next and said in effect, 
“Tf he goes in I will too.’”’ They also 
found that even at the low price of 
only $1,320 for a 35-foot boat with 
sails, the circle was none too large. 

The idea was still a good one, how- 
ever, and if three lengths of water- 
proof plywood would make a 35-foot 
boat, two lengths ought to produce a 
24 footer of the same type. So, about 
August first the 110 appeared. She’s 
the 225 scaled down to 24’ over all and 
with only 110 square feet of sail. At 
Marblehead race week she first rang 
the bell by going out and beating the 
times of every small class in the fleet 
up to and including the Stars. From 
all reports the 110 has been continu- 
ing to ring the bell ever since. Racing 
men all along the coast have been 
astounded at her speed, the precise 
balance of her rig, and the way she 
ama to the slightest variation in 

rim, 

We had heard the stories and as 
usual felt they needed liberal dis- 
counting, but this time we were wrong. 
Our first and only sail took place off 
the Lawley yard at Neponset in a 
hard puffy, off shore breeze. That was 
enough to show us that the 110 really 
has something. We filled her away and 
she literally jumped ahead, not gradu- 
ally, not hesitatingly, but as if a 
power‘ul engine had suddenly been 
thrown into gear. We had to tack out 
of a c!.annel about 150 feet wide and 
it war a case of “ready about” — 
200m -— “‘ready about’? — zoom — 
ete., etc. It seemed to take no longer to 





tear across the chan- 
nel between tacks 
than it did to swing 
her around from port 
to starboard. It was 
blowing 20° miles or 
more in the puffs yet 
she stood up nicely, 
the sheet having to 
be eased only in the 
most severe flaws. 
She pointed right up 
into the eye of the 
wind and kept mov- 
ing fast. She reached 
and ran like a skim- 
ming dish and left the 
water clean as a 
whistle; not a sign of 
a stern wave and half 
a length astern there 
wasn’t even an indi- 
cation of her wake. 

There was a short 
choppy little sea even 
though we were under 
a windward shore, 
and her flat vertical 
topsides threw water, 
considerable water, 
but her bow is so long 
and slim that all but 
a few drops went 
up, over, and off the opposite side 
never getting back as far as the cock- 
pit. She balanced beautifully and in 
spite of the small area of lateral plane 
in her keel, there was no tendency to 
sag off to leeward. In tacking she spun 
around on a dime, with negligible loss 
of headway. 

The 110 is 24’ over all, 4’ 214” 
beam, and draws 2’ 914’. Her meas- 
ured sail area is 110 square feet and 
her: ballast consists of a 296 pound 
iron fin. Her full complement of sails 
includes mainsail, parachute spin- 
naker, working jib and two sizes of 
genoas. The price of the boat without 
sails is $350 and the sails are $58.50 
for the mainsail and small genoa and 
about $72 for the other three. The 
total weight of the complete boat is 
only 960 pounds. 

The rig is simplicity itself. The 
mast is hollow and of spruce, there are 
two shrouds on each side and a jib- 
stay; no headstay, no jumper stays 


-and no backstays. The main shroud 


leads from a point about three- 
fourths of the way up the mast to a 
chain plate about a foot aft of the 
mast. This lead provides sufficient 
back staying effect for reaching and 
running although we would like to see 
a better means of stiffening the jib- 
stay to carry those large headsails. 
The second shroud is a diamond ex- 
tending from the same point on the 
mast down over a short stout wooden 
spreader and into the mast again a 
foot or so above deck. The diamond 
shroud holds the mast as a rigid col- 
umn while the other shroud keeps the 
column in the boat. 

As far as materials and construction 
methods are concerned, the 225 and 
the 110 are alike. In proportions too, 
they are very similar. Both boats are 
planked entirely of waterproof ply- 
wood and take full advantage of the 
strength and lightness of this mate- 
rial. In fact, the whole conception and 
design of the boats is built around the 
properties of this material which is 
playing such an important part in 
modern small boat construction. 

Frames, deck beams, floor timbers, 
etc., are of spruce, except at the points 


where. the -keel «bolts 
through, where oak 
is used in the floor 
timbers. Re-enforcing 
knees are cut from 
plywood sheets and 
used at the corners of 
the frame assemblies, 
each of which is made 
up ina jig. Every joint 
in the boat is glued 
with Casein resin 
waterproof glue, and 
the superintendent of 
construction was most 
emphatic .in pointing 
out that it is the glue 
that really holds the 
boat together, the 
screws merely serving 
to hold the wood sur- 
faces together while 
the glue sets up. Once 
set up the glued joint 
will hold until after 
the fibers and grain of 
the wood pull apart. 

After each com- 
plete frame is as- 
sembled, screwed and 
glued tight in its own 
jig, the assembled 
members are placed 
in the hull jig, the full length deck 
stringers and chine pieces of fir are 
put in place with more glue and 
screws. Then the keelson and keel and 
finally the 34”’ waterproof plywood 
planking. On the 110 eight pieces 
suffice to plank bottom, topsides and 
deck, and on the 225 twelve pieces do 
the job. The deck is not canvassed. 

As for appearance and finish, the 
chines and deck stringers are nicely 
rounded off and faired into the false 
stem and stern pieces of oak, all screw 
holes and seams are finished off ex- 
ceedingly well and the paint jobs are 
carefully and colorfully executed. The 
mahogany cockpit coaming with 
screw holes carefully plugged is 
worthy of the best small boat building 
of the day. The cockpit flooring is of 
attractive teak slats, the hardware 
including the bronze rudder stock for 
the mahogany rudder, is of highest 
quality and the boat as a whole pre- 
sents a well finished, substantial, and 
durable appearance. 
That goes for the 
half a dozen we saw 
under construction 
as well as the 
“Show” boat. 

In our enthusiasm 
for speed, simplicity, 
and low cost we must 
not forget that there 
isanother paramount 
consideration in the 
mind of every parent 
—the question of 
capsizing and sink- 
ing. The answer, we 
believe, is clear cut 
for in spite of their 
very narrow beam, 
the boats have a 
surprising amount 
of stability (three 
men can stand on 
the rail of the 110 
without upsetting 
her). From our ex- 


Air traps to prevent sinking 
make the 110 an ideal boat 
for youngsters and her short 
simple rig is easy to handle 
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Long sailing lines, narrow beam and a big genoa make the 110 faster 
than any small class up to the Stars 


perience in the hard off-shore breeze 
we can say that it would be difficult 
but not impossible for a knock-down 
to lay them over far enough to take 
water in the cockpit. But even then 
the boats can’t sink for they have 
watertight bulkheads fore and aft. 

We could go on for pages. and pages 
on other aspects of the 110 and the 
225 but suffice it to say that here are 
one design classes, in which each boat 
is as much alike as it is possible to 
make them (because they are all built 
on the same jigs), that have the speed 
and liveliness demanded by the ex- 
perienced racing man, the: thrills and 
variations in headsails desired by keen 
and experience-hungry youngsters, 
the safety and seaworthiness de- 
manded by fond parents and the low 
cost required by modern pocketbooks. 
Their appearance is unconventional, 
some may call it unattractive but we 
believe that the answer to that is: 
“beauty is as beauty does.” 
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CHRIS-CRAFT’S NEW 34-FOOT EXPRESS CRUISER 


Aone the various classifications 
of boat owners there is one in particu- 
lar which has always puzzled us. It’s 
the fellow who buys a cruiser with 
extensive accommodations below decks 
and everything imaginable to facili- 
tate long cruises and living aboard for 
‘weeks at a time — and then seldom, 
if ever, uses the boat for the purpose 
it is intended. There are hundreds of 
these people, they use their boats as 
tenders for racing boats, for offshore 
fishing, for commuting or other forms 
of convenient transportation over the 
water, and for just plain afternoon or 
evening joy riding. They have their 
own very good reasons for not ven- 
turing farther afield. Often it’s because 
they are situated on waters which are 
not particularly conducive to exten- 
sive cruising, where harbors are few 
and far between and without much to 
see or do once they arrive there. 
Sometimes it’s other interests, busi- 
ness or social, which necessarily keep 
them close to home. The fisherman 
and racing man is primarily interested 
in another branch of the sport and 
naturally prefers to talk fishing or 
racing with the gang around his home 
club after the day’s sport than to go 
off with nobody but his own crew to 
listen to his alibis. 

All that is perfectly o.k. with us but 
we can’t understand why more of 
those people don’t pick a boat with 
more emphasis on daytime accommo- 
dations and conveniences. Why have 
berths for six if no more than two 
ever spend the night aboard and those 
two only three or four times a season? 
Why sacrifice cockpit and outdoor 
space to private staterooms, shower 
baths, tremendous water tanks, etc., 
when the gang aboard wants to stick 
together and doesn’t even use water 
as a chaser? 

The answer, we believe, lies in the 
fact that many owners who use their 
craft primarily as day boats just 
don’t realize that there are types that 
offer so much more of what they 
really want. 

About a year ago Chris-Craft in- 
troduced a 29-foot Express Cruiser 
which looked fast and was fast. The 
emphasis was on space and comfort in 
the cockpit, facilities for light lunches, 
an afternoon highball and other con- 
veniences.. This boat went over very 
well and they sold more of them than 
they had predicted. They also had 
numerous requests for something 
larger based on the same general idea. 
So during the past season they intro- 
duced a 34-foot Express Cruiser. 

The new boat is attractive and 
thoroughly modern in outward ap- 





pearance. It has a generous portion of 
so-called streamlining and yet isn’t 
too extreme. It’s broad and the sharply 
flaring topsides carry the beam of 
10’ 6” well forward, all of which 
makes for an air of roominess 
throughout both cockpit and cabin 
and also throws all spray well clear 
of the boat even at top speeds. See 
her charging out the bay and the 
chances are two or three of her guests 
will be taking advantage of the well- 
cushioned and uncramped seat in her 
forward cockpit. Ask them about it 
and they'll tell you that one of the 
nicest things about this vantage 
point is that they are in no way ma- 
rooned there. The mid-section of the 





side and rear curtains. Even the man 
who sticks close to home is going to be 
caught out in the rain sometime and 


_ it’s nice to have a good bit of the 


cockpit protected under those condi- 
tions. With the chrome plated frame 
and the top already in place, the side 
and rear curtains can, of course, be 
rolled down in a jiffy, and even if 
you have to start from scratch and 
erect frame and all, it takes less than 
five minutes. 

Another bad weather problem that 
plagues many a power cruiser owner 
has been well answered in the 34-foot 
Express Cruiser. It’s the question of 
how to see through the windshield on 
a dark rainy night, in fact, in the rain, 


a eects 


One of the Chris-Craft Express Cruisers on the St. Clair River 


forward cockpit seat swings up and 
they can step down into the cabin and 
back aft without further ado. 

The after cockpit and the bridge 
deck which are more or less one, even 
though the bridge deck is at a 
slightly higher level, provide an open 
air space of 9’ by over 13’ which is 
large enough for a group of persons to 
rally around if the occasion requires 
it or for a smaller party to stretch out 
and languish in comfort. There are 
permanent seats for five, including 
the folding helmsman’s seat, all of 
which are covered with bright red 
leather and there is also loads of room 
in the cockpit for deck chairs or fish- 
ing chairs. A short after deck covers a 
good sized fish box which can also be 
pressed into service as an auxiliary 
ice chest. 

Other details of the cockpit and 
bridge deck which struck our fancy 
are the extra large scuppers and 
drains, the husky and substantial 
engine controls with levers of 6” ra- 
dius and a carefully adjusted friction 
factor, and the white canvas top with 


day or night. Their answer is a sliding 
pane in the section in front of the 
helmsman which can be cracked 
slightly at the top to permit clear 
vision without letting too much 
rain in. 

The roominess of the cockpit and 
bridge deck, the forward cockpit and 
the whole atmosphere of the exterior 
emphasize day boat features, and 
while the interior is made up of details 
like berths, dinette, lockers, sink, 
stove and ice box which are the ele- 
ments of cruising accommodations 
the interior atmosphere too left us 
with the distinct impression that here 
was a boat designed primarily for day 
use. 

The windows are all large, the four 
biggest measuring about 18 by 30 
inches, it’s all one big cabin, and the 
color scheme is light and soft in color. 
Birdseye maple is used extensively 
for all the trim, for the dinette table, 
for locker doors, drawer fronts and 
for trim around the galley. Blue up- 
holstery, interwoven with yellow, 
blends in very nicely with this maple 


Left — Large cockpit and bridge deck space fulfil 
the new boat’s function as a day cruiser. Right — 
The cruising accommodations below are unusually 
airy, and open and are funished in light tones 


and the floor is covered with linoleum 
of a deep blue tone and dappled just 
enough not to show dust too readily, 

A generous portion of the galley ig 
reserved for the needs of cocktail hour 
with one whole locker fitted with glags 
and bottle racks and part of the 
dresser top fitted with a heavy piece 
of alcohol proof plate glass. The ice 
box is of moderate proportions with 
the section devoted to the ice the 
largest. A Willis two burner pressure 
alcohol stove, a sink a little bit on 
the small side, three deep drawers and 
a good sized pot and pan locker take 
care of the more serious of the gal- 
ley’s functions. 

Drawers under the berths and two 
good sized clothing lockers fore and 
aft of the toilet room indicate that the 
designer has not forgotten that no 
boat can have too much stowage 
space no matter how it is used. The 
berths for four (a double berth from 
the dinette, and an upper and lower 
opposite) are none too wide and 
might not be so good on a long cruise 
but should work out well enough for 
occasional use. 

In looking through the interior of 
this new cruiser we couldn’t help but 
be impressed by the many little im- 
provements and conveniences which 
have been developed in the modem 
cruiser during the past couple of 
years. Such things as the electric ex- 
haust fan over the galley stove, the 
Acousti-Celotex sound and heat insv- 
lation under the cabin roof, all weather 
ventilators on the roof, a flush plate 
for plugging in a lamp or a radio (of 
the proper voltage) and sliding win- 
dows that are counterweighted to 
stop and hold.at any point, those 
things just were not to be found on 
cruisers of only a few years ago. 

Speed must be part of an express 
cruiser so this new Chris-Craft has 
plenty of power. She’s available with 
various single and twin installations 
of Chris-Craft engines from a single 
135 hp. to two 160 hp. engines which 
provide top speeds of from 18 to 30 
miles. 

The engines are located under the 
bridge deck in a sound insulated com- 
partment accessible only through 
overhead hatches. To facilitate open- 
ing these hatches the leather covered 
seats, though firmly fastened down, 
are easily removable. 

Double rudders are provided onall 
twin screw installations and in them 
is incorporated a clever development 
to facilitate removal of the shaits 
without removing the rudders, 4 
small section cut out of the lowerit- 
side corner. 
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GO AHEAD, 


LAUGH! IF THERE 


EVER COMES A 


FLOOD, I'LL HAVE 


THE MOST 


POPULAR STORE 


IN THIS NECK OF 
THE CACTUS 








It has a powerful pull, Skipper! 


ULL is the word for it! When 

once you feel that extra pull in 
your engine, you understand 
Essomarine’s popularity. Essomarine 
gives you the thrill that comes only 
when you get peak performance 
from your engine. 

Essomarine means lubricants that 
seal the wide clearances, prevent 
blow-by and insure full power. Lu- 
bricants that cool and protect... lu- 

bricants that let you 
open ’er up and go full 
blast for hours at a 


(€ssomarine 


EG U.S. PAT OFF 


OILS & GREASES 


stretch. Lubricants that last . . . that 
don’t break down under punishing 
marine service. 

Essomarine also means powerful, 
clean-burning, thrifty fuels—and the 
combination means greater protec- 
tion, lower expense, more pleasure. 
That’s what pulls so many skippers 
back to the Essomarine sign over 
and over again. 

It’s a powerful pull, Skipper. You 
can depend on that ... because you 
can always depend on products of 
the world-leader in petroleum. 





The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major oil companies 


. Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company—Standard Oil Company of 
Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company Incorporated in Kentucky— 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 


Direct inquiries to EESOMARINE, 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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for true vacation pleasure 


...yours with Western Electric 





Marine Radio Telephone 


Enjoy your vacation cruises — with never an un- 
easy moment about the youngsters or the office. 
With Western Electric Marine Radio Telephone 
aboard, all you do to call home is lift the familiar 
handset and ask the shore operator for your 
number. If something comes up in the office, 
they can reach you in a few minutes. 


You can also call other boats for“ get togethers” 
—or the coast guard, in case of need. 


And remember, when you install radio tele- 
phone, get equipment that’s built for years of 
trouble-free service. Western Electric Radio is 
designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, made 
by the makers of Bell Telephones. It has proved 
its rugged dependability by years of hard usage 
on both yachts and fishing craft. 


There is equipment for all types and sizes of 
boats. Write for booklets giving full details to 
Western Electric Co., Commercial Department, 
195 Broadway, New York. 


Telephone Convenience puts to sea... with 


Western Electric 


MARINE 


RADIO TELEPHONE 





UNIVERSAL’S NEW RETRACTABLE 
DRIVE 


Awonc the scores of different uses 
for launches, motor boats and all 
kinds of power driven eraft there are 
several services in which an exposed 
propeller and shaft is often very much 
in the way. For instance, boats that 
have to pass over bars and shoal 
spots, boats like the sea-skiffs along 
the New Jersey coast which have to 
be hauled out on the beach through 
the surf for want of a nearby and 
trustworthy inlet, and both sport and 
commercial fishing boats which are up 
against the problem of keeping lines 
and nets from becoming entangled and 
broken on the sharp edges of propellers. 

Tunnel sterns, elaborate skegs and 
struts, and other devices have been 
developed to cope with this problem. 





None of these, however, remove the 
wheel as completely from a trouble- 
making position as the new retracta- 
ble drive developed recently by the 
Universal Motor Company. This 
drive has been designed especially for 
use in connection with the 25 hp. 
Universal Utility Four. It is simple 
in operation, requiring only a hand 
crank to draw it up so that no part 
of the assembly protrudes below the 
bottom of the boat. 

To accommodate the retracted 
gears, housing, propeller and stub 
shaft, a rectangular well, 2054” long 
and 8%,” wide is built into the 
hull, slightly offset from the keel in 
order not to weaken the structure. 
This well, of course, must extend to 
several inches above the waterline. 
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Naturally, it is necessary for the 


‘two-blade -propeller to be in proper 


vertical position before it is drawn up 
into the well. To facilitate this, a 
small indicator is provided on the 
horizontal drive shaft so that the 
operator can ascertain its exact posi- 
tion. When the propeller is properly 
poised, the lifting crank is turned and 
the entire lower assembly moves up 
until the bottom plate contacts the | 
upper gear drive housing. The vertical _ 
drive shaft, in this position, exte 
through and above the upper drive 
assembly. 

All parts which come in contaet 
with the water, as well as the up 
gear drive housing, are of cast brags — 
to provide the greatest possible re- 












Detail drawing of Universa 
Retractable Drive 


sistance to corrosion. The complete 
retractable assembly ,without the 
motor weighs 252 lbs. 

The power flow makes a 180 degree 
or U turn through the two bevel gear 
drives between the motor and propel- 
ler, the first of which may be had 
with reduction gear ratios of up to 4 
to 1. Power losses are held to a mini- 
mum with high quality double cut 
gears, both sets operating in an oil 
bath. This assembly, though not 
practical where high speed is desired, 
provides a smooth, quiet flow of 

wer. 

Several of the new Universal Re- 
tractable Drive Units have been in- 
stalled in net tending boats used by 
the Edwards Company, large fleet 
owners and manufacturers of men- 



































Side view of a Universal Retractable Drive installation. The dotted lines indi- 
cate the retracted position of shaft, lifting racks, propeller and gears 


When the boat is under way a base 
plate which conforms snugly to the 
shape of the well closes up the bottom 
of the well to keep it from acting as a 
drag. The base plate to which is 
attached the lower gear housing 
moves up and down in the well by 
means of four lifting racks in mesh 
with spur gears at the top and op- 
erated by a hand crank. 


haden fish meal and oil. These boats 
are double-ended and are 34 feet m 
length and 7 feet beam. Some of i 
drives have been in use on the 
wards’ boats for over a year. They 
report that it takes only a few 
seconds to crank the drive up inte 
the well, after which the boat can be 
pulled on the beach and rolled over 
at will. 
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AM AL NEW 1940 CHRISERAR 


a 
4 Now, in the face of rapidly rising material prices, if you act § Plan with 10% off current prices. You save up to $3750 and 
4 promptly, you can buy a 1940 Chris-Craft and save a sub- — get an advanced model built under ideal manufacturing con- 


1- stantial sum of money . . . The newest nautical lines... | ditions! But you must act now. This offer is for a limited time 
striking new designs .. . enticing new interiors... modern only and will be withdrawn without notice as soon as fall 
color combinations . . . extra sturdily built . . . luxuriously production schedules are filled. See your Chris-Craft dealer 


planned and appointed and priced at history-making levels now— Write for FREE folder 
... That’s great news! Greater still is the announcement and details of 10% off for Fall 
you can buy any new 1940 model on our Special Fall Delivery | Delivery Plan—BUY NOW! 


GHRIS-GRAFT 


ts CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION - DETROIT ROAD - ALGONAC, MICH. 





Displays: New York, N. Y.— 83 E. 45th St. ¢ Chicago, Illinois—1200 S. Michigan Ave. ¢ Miami Beach, Florida —1742 Alton Rd, 
; Chris-Craft Corporation, 410 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
Ww Send FREE folder to: Name. 





Send for FREE folder with details 

; of Fall Delivery Plan and pictures 

he Aatirens City and State of new Chris-Craft Runabouts, 

6 Utility Boats, Cruisers and Motor 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS Yachts for- 1940. 
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— delivery for this 
Florida Winter Season guaranteed 





—A DISTINCTIVE, NEW-TYPE 


70-ft. 


Diesel Cruiser 


which provides comfort never dreamed of ina 


boat of this size: 


3 double staterooms, 2 roomy baths, 19-foot deck 
cabin with large adjoining pantry. Overhead stack 
exhaust; no fumes on afterdeck. 


Exceptional crew’s quarters, with spare berth for 
fishing guide. 


Economical in first cost and operation. Smart, 
yachty lines. 


Speed, 13 miles. 


Prompt reply will make it possible to meet your 
personal ideas on power, owner’s quarters, etc. 


Mathis 
Yacht Building Co. 


FRONT & ERIE STREETS 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 








YACHTING 
BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


S I write, the season in British waters in so far as the Internationa] 
Classes are concerned is practically at a close. Cowes Week provided 
some most excellent sport in weather which varied from hard going to light 
and uncertain breezes. The outstanding feature of the week was again the 
really splendid performance of Mr. Harold Vanderbilt’s Vim. Amerieay 
yachts have sailed in the regattas round the coast in days gone by, but 
never before have they made such a convincing display as that of the 
beautiful Stephens-designed ‘‘ Twelve.” Vim’s superiority was most marked 
in windward work but, as far as I was able to judge, she was also just, 
shade better than our boats on other points of sailing. 

In accord with the usual custom, The Week began on ‘‘the Saturday 
before” under the flag of the Royal Southampton Yacht Club. It wag, 
grand sailing day with a hard breeze veering southwest and with a west. 
going tide — a free reach to Ryde Middle buoy, a broad reach to Calghot 
Float and then a hard beat to windward to the East Lepe buoy and ar 
back to Cowes Roads. Shortly after the start, Ornsay luffed Vim and ap. 
other yacht, I think it was Sir William Burton’s new Jenetta, head to wind, 
Vim soon got clear but had lost some time on Sopwith’s Tomahawk, whieh 
had made the most of it while the going was good. At the East Lepe buoy 
— at the end of the first turn to windward — Vim, which had worked int 
the second place, was less than a minute astern of Tomahawk and on therm 
to Cowes Roads under spinnaker she made a slight gain. The second round 
was a repetition of the first with the exception that the race had now be. 
come a match between Tomahawk and Vim. At one time on the second beat 
to windward, Tomahawk drew away slightly as Vim appeared to be having 
some trouble in sheeting her big Genoa but, at the East Lepe buoy she was 
only about 40 seconds astern and on the run to the finishing line she madea 
further slight gain — the margin on timing at the finish being 30 seconds, 
It was a grand race with the honors equally divided. Vim may have been 
slightly the better boat on the day but, under the conditions which ob- 
tained, Tom Sopwith is a very difficult man to pass. 

There was a strong and steady southwesterly breeze on the Monday and 
there was every prospect of a grand day’s racing under the flag of the Royal 
London Yacht Club. A strong weather-going tide had knocked up a pretty 
nasty sea in the West Channel, a condition which, while it was a fine test of 
seagoing qualities, was rather trying for the majority of the racing craft. 
One of the smaller yachts — of a type which is inclined to bury her head 
when driven hard — heeled over in a hard squall and sank, with the loss of 
one of the crew. The race for the ‘“‘Twelves” again resolved itself into 
practically a match between Vim and Tomahawk. Vanderbilt had one reel 
down and Sopwith two. There was an unfortunate ineident at the start and 
I happened to be in a particularly good position to see just what happened. 
I was on shore and slightly on the weather side of the line and the two 
yachts were coming towards me on the starboard tack — Vim to windward 
and the overtaking boat. Tomahawk luffed and Vim responded; Tomahawk 
bore away and Vim responded. Then Tomahawk, on the right side of the 
line, started to luff on to her proper course but Vim bore down on her and, 
to avoid what looked as if it might have been a very serious collision, 
Tomahawk bore away again smartly and Vim, followed by Tomahawk, 
then came round on to the port tack, Mr. Sopwith hoisting a protest flag in 
the rigging. The two yachts sailed round the course but one could not re 
gard the two rounds sailed as a race! On the second round, Tomahawkh’s 
mainsail was lowered and she finished under her jib while Vim lowered her 
jib and finished under her mainsail nearly 27 minutes ahead of her. 

The protest was considered by the Sailing Committee of the Royal 
London Yacht and, after sitting for between two and three hours, the 
decision, by a majority, was given in favor of Tomahawk. 

The Royal Yacht Squadron’s four-day regatta opened on August Ist but 
the chief race of the day lacked much of its interest as the race for King’s 
Cup is open only to the owners of British yachts belonging to a recognizel 
yacht club. Vim was, therefore, unable to compete. There was a good 
westerly breeze, inclined to lighten and back, and Mr. Sopwith easily 
secured his third successive win, beating the second boat, Evaine, by be 
tween 5 and 6 minutes. On the four remaining days of the week, including 
the regatta on Saturday under the flag of the Royal Southern Yacht Club, 
Vim came into her own again and followed this up by winning on each a 
the two days of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club’s Regatta, August 7th and 
8th. Six firsts on end; a definitely convincing performance! 

Vim’s last race in our waters was at the Royal Albert Yacht Club’ 
Regatta at Southsea on August 9th. I, unfortunately, did not see this race, 
but from by far the best account of it which I have read — by my brother, 
Major B. Heckstall-Smith — it was a race which not one of her crew 
likely to forget. There was a rather fresh southerly breeze and Jenetia ha 
been leading Blue Marlin and Vim for most of a reaching and runmilg 
course. Vim, making good use of her spinnaker, gained a lead of a few 
lengths before the last run to the line. Vim was carrying mainsail and 
parachute; Jenetta, mainsail, genoa and spinnaker; and Blue Marlin, 
mainsail and genoa. Vim made an extremely smart jibe at the buoy but 
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“My BUDA DIESEL Engine Is 
Always Easy to Start and 
Economical to Operate '* 


*(Taken from one of the many letters in our files 
from satisfied BUDA-LANOVA DIESEL owners.) 








4 HYERE'S another statement from a responsible boat owner 
that adds further proof of the dependability and econ- 
nl HH omy of Buda-Lanova Marine Diesels. Statements like these 
ty ae your guarantee of real Diesel performance — the kind of 
of HM performance you are looking for from your boat. 
1 What makes Budas easy to start and economical to operate? 
ot Ma Most important of many reasons is the time-tested Buda- 
Lanova low-pressure combustion system, which means lower 
nd Me compression ratios, greater torque, fast starting, and maximum 
ed. J fuel economy. The advanced engineering features offered in 








Buda-Lanova 6-cylinder 4 cycle Marine Diesel, Model 
6-DTM-909. Bore 514"’, stroke 7’’, 909 cu. in. displacement. 


# Buda-Lanova Diesels are not experiments —they have Available with or without reduction gear. 

wk | Proved themselves in years of actual operation and real 

4 service! size — there can be no better testimonial to the dependa- 
4 Remember — there is 13 years of Marine experience be- bility and acceptance of Buda ‘engines than this record. 

vk, Hm hind Buda-Lanova Diesels — more than any other Marine But find out for yourself — make us prove that Budas will 
2 Diesel in the country. And there are more Buda powered do a better job for you. Write for full particulars. No obliga- 


Ks boats in American waters than any other engines of equal tion, of course. 


; THE BUDA COMPANY 


Marine Division B 


HARVEY (Ssusurs ) ILLINOIS 


: MARINE 
ENGINES 


DIESEL ENGINES ° GASOLINE ENGINES 
from 20 to 200 H.P. from 25 to 125 H.P. 
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Ou.: facilities are not limited 
to. any particular section of the 
country or any particular type of 
boat, We are equipped to give 
prompt attention to all matters 
dealing with insurance from 
outboard motor boats to large 
ocean-going yachts. 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


CHUBB«SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


go Joun St., New York, N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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ee I e K E i) 
Owned by James L. Breese, Esq: 
DESIGNED BY BURGESS & MORGAN, INC. 


INSURED BY CHUBB & SON 





her spinnaker got into ‘‘an appalling mess” and she had to run to leeward 
of the buoy:before she could get on her course for the line. Jenetta got her 
genoa sheet into a tangle and Colin Newman in Blue Marlin luffed out to 
windward of Jenetta, sailed past her, and one hundred yards from the line 
reached clean past Vim, which was still in difficulties, and won by 13 sec- 
onds, with Jenetta 5 seconds astern of Vim. 

So ended Vim’s season and Mr. Vanderbilt is to be congratulated on 
putting up the finest performance of any overseas yacht which has taken 
part in the regattas round the coast. M. HeEcksTALL-SMITH 


PACIFIC COAST CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 1939 


HE Annual Championship Regatta of the Pacific Coast Yachting As- 

sociation was sailed this year on San Francisco Bay, sponsored by the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. It brought together a fine fleet 
of sailing craft for the five days, August 26th-30th. 

The popular Six-Metres opened the show and provided, as usual, the 
hottest kind of competition throughout the regatta. Southern California 
had sent up two of her outstanding boats, the champion Lanai, which 
Bill Slater continues to sail to perennial wins despite her age, and the new 
Rebel that Emerson Spear brought out to the Coast. 

The four Northern California ‘‘Sixes” had added incentive in this series, 
for out of the racing would come the choice of one of the three St. Francis 
Y. C. boats to defend the Perpetual Trophy, while the Corinthian V was 
being raced by Arthur Rousseau to uphold the prestige of the Corinthian 
Y. C. The ultimate winner of the series was Myron Spaulding’s Saga. 
This complicated matters for, although Bob White, a St. Francis member, 
has a stake in Saga, Spaulding, the skipper on this occasion, is a member 
of the Corinthian Y. C. It was decided that, since Saga had proved her 
superiority, albeit by only 14 point, White should race her for the San 
Francisco Perpetual Cup in the name of the St. Francis Y. C. The “‘Sixes”’ 
finished as follows: Saga, St. Francis (ex-F'un), Strider (once Lulu), Lanai, 
Rebel and Corinthian V. 

The conditions throughout were ideal from San Francisco Bay stand- 
ards, plenty of breeze, fair skies, efficient committee work. The fleet was 
divided into fifteen classes. The Stars followed the “Sixes” on the pro- 
gram, and the superiority of Bob White’s new Jade was so marked that it 
was not necessary to sail the last day’s race. 

The 26-foot Pacific Inter-Club Racing Sloops featured the sailing of the 


two Los Angeles collegians, Peggy Slater and her crew, Janet Ward, who 
brought their Seventh Heaven north and fulfilled their threats to mow 
down the masculine competition in this class. Another Los Angeles entry, 
the beautiful mahogany Challenge, was second in the week’s racing. 

San Francisco’s Golden Gate Class of 25-footers saw Nelson Jones’ 
Cyretta and W. Simpson’s Vireo dominate the series, the former winning 
by the narrow margin of one-half point. 

The larger boats, better able to weather the more strenuous afternoon 
sailing, started at 1:30 each day. These were grouped as “Universal 
M.N.F.G.”’ Dominating the lot was the 81-foot cutter Patolita, from 
Santa Barbara, owned by C. D. Wiman and J. J. Mitchell. On the first 
day, in order to save her handicaps to the others, she carried a big tent 
of a spinnaker and had the misfortune to break her spinnaker pole and 
drag the sail overboard. The port spreader also went but the big racer 
finished on a starboard tack and saved her 104-foot stick. The spreader 
was replaced in time for the racing next day. 

In this class, the performance of Kenneth Bechtel’s cutter Senta justified 
all the nice things the rocking chair fleet had been saying about her. She 
kept ahead of Yo Ho Ho, Idalia, Seaweed and Nam Sang. 

The other Universal grouping comprised P, Q and X yachts. This title 
was taken by the Blue Sea III, Commodore Edward Woodruff, of the San 
Francisco Y. C., whose nearest rival was Bill Heger’s Marybeth. The crus 
ing sloops put on quite a show, with Vince Jervis sailing the Langlais 
Volante to close wins over Dick Danforth’s Gitana. 

The motor-sailer Argus won for W. H. Nickell over Billiken and the 
others in Division 12. The venerable Ruby II carried Arthur Stevens 
victory in Division 9. Division 15 saw Leonard Brown post his first majo! 
win in Jabil, the ancient flyer Cupid losing by only 14-point in the fins! 
tally. The little fellows in Division 17 had to bow to W. H. Rowell, in Chip, 
who was closely pressed throughout the series by Syd Foster, in Dolphin. 

Ace dominated Lady Gay for the Class R title, and the Bear Clas 
crowned J. A. Vincent’s Pola Bear, with Keast’s consistent Merry Bear! 
hot pursuit. San Francisco’s Bird Class went at it hammer-and-tongs, * 
usual, with the result in doubt up to the last leg of the final race. It was Al 
Rodgers, in Polly, who scored by the narrowest of margins over Oriol, 
Grey Goose and Kittywake out of the fleet of eleven starters. 

The challenge of the Los Angeles Y. C. for the Perpetual Challeng? 
Trophy, naming the Six-Metre Rebel, was met by Saga (as told above) 
September Ist. Saga, sailed by Bob White, won by just seventeen seconds: 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
Length over all.............. 38’ 9” 
Length water line............ 27’ 6” 


5 RE Bet Roe a eth SE 5’ 8” 
Sail Area........Approx. 640 sq. ft. 
Sails by Prescott Wilson 

Power, 25 h.p. Universal Utility Four 


Accommodations — for 4 persons. 
Full headroom and plenty of 
space, even for big fellows! 














“T’ve often wondered,” 
remarked a veteran 
cruising man, “why 
some reputable firm 
hasn't applied modern 
production methods to a 
class of fine auxiliaries that almost everybody 
could afford to buy —that anyone would be proud 
to own. Today I can buy a quality car or a 
beautiful, standardized power cruiser for less than 
half of what I paid twenty years ago. Why 
couldn’t the same thing be done with a class of 
g00d cruising auxiliaries if the boats are built in 
reasonable numbers?” 














Ti, it can be done! BOUNTY is the 
answer. Fittingly named, BOUNTY 
is an outstanding achievement in 
design, workmanship and price that 
will gladden the heart of every blue 


Cs 


‘Bounty 


DESIGNED BY 
PHILIP L. RHODES, 
COX & STEVENS, INC. 


| 


| 











water man! BOUNTY is sturdily 
built, of selected materials. Designed 
by P. L. Rhodes, one of America’s 
foremost naval architects. Sails by 
Prescott Wilson. Powered by Uni- 
versal. And delivered in Long Island 
Sound for $3875! BOUNTY is 
staunch, seagoing, fast. Well able to 
hold her own with any of the one- 
design auxiliaries of her size. She has 
comfortable cruising accommodations 
for four. She’s a beautifully balanced 
single hander. 
BRIEF DETAILS 
DUE TO LIMITED SPACE 

Planking — 1” Philippine mahogany. 
154 x 1% white oak frames on 9” 
centers. White Oak keel — moulded 


‘we gh il 


AN OUTSTANDING 
NEW AUXILIARY 


at an exceptionally 
LOW PRICE! 


3875 


CONVENIENT 
PAYMENT TERMS 


414". White oak floors. Outside bal- 
last, approx. 6500 lbs. Sands plumbing. 
Ash and bronze blocks. Plow steel 
standing rigging. Hollow spars. Elec- 
tric lights. Standardized, tested fit- 
tings throughout. Full cruising 
equipment. 


Write for brochure giving full details 
and drawings of this splendid new 
yacht which anyone would be proud 
to own — which practically every- 
one can afford to buy! 





COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


ROBERT HEARD HALE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — MURRAY HILL 5-3690 





$1500 DOWN PAYMENT PUTS HER AT YOUR MOORING! 
Balance payable up to 18 months after delivery. 





*Price subject to change without notice. 
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COMPANY, INC. - 6824 McKinley Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 














YACHTING 
News from Yachting Centers 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 


By Walter X. Brennan 


NE hundred and seven boats turned out on September 9th for the 

annual Sweepstakes Regatta at Detroit, which was sailed in a light 

rain and less air. The rain stopped and the wind picked up and allowed luck 

to come in for part of the glory. It was the last interclub regatta of the 
year for all classes. 

The usual headliners failed to take the several important trophies at 
stake. Dick Jackson, with his 22-Square-Metre Foo Too, which he finally 
got going late in the season, won the Grace M. Mercer Cup for the class and 
the Gardner Cup for the best corrected time for all boats rating under 20, 
Russ Moore’s Class R LaSalle won the Gardner bowl for boats over 20 
rating. Charles Seyfang’s schooner Melodie, up from Toledo, won the 
Edgemere Bowl for the best corrected time for schooners, ketches and 
yawls, while Les Nevins won the Edgemere flag for the best cat boat time 
of the day. The J. T. Wing Trophy for Stars was won by John Platner, with 
his Fleetstar III. Tom Fisher, with his Six-Metre Challenge, was the only de- 
fender who retained a trophy this year. He again holds the Seymour award. 


+ + + 


Bud Zeder came to the fore in outboard racing here when he won the 
Class A event August 20th at Belleville. Young Zeder has shown some 
interest in fast boats for a couple of years and now the outboard fever has 
taken hold. He has both the ability and the wherewithal to plunge into the 
sport in earnest. 

+ + + 


An interesting small sail boat is being built at Sandusky for Ray Heath, 
of Norwalk, Ohio. The design is from the board of Robert Walsh, of 
Cincinnati, and construction is under way in the shop of the Perry Street 
Dock and Boat Works. She is a 19-foot keel sloop and will have a small 
inboard motor and sleeping accommodations for two. 


+ + + 


Al Grundy won the Walker Cup, September 2nd and 3rd, at the Grosse 
Pointe Club regatta in a series of three races without getting one first. He 
took a third and two seconds in the fleet of seven smart 22-Square-Metre 
boats. 

ee 


The model power boat record has been raised twice this summer at 
Detroit. The mark was set at 51.13 m.p.h. on July 4th at the water works 
pool by Edmund Kalfus, with Dreamer. On September 3rd, he boosted the 
speed to 54.43 on one lap of the sixteenth-mile course recently opened by 
the city for the model fans at Belle Isle. Kalfus is from Endicott, N. Y. 


ee Seer 


The U. S. Power Squadrons on the Great Lakes and Western Rivers 
issue a year book listing the members, each with an assigned signal made 
up of the Power Squadron flag and two letter code flags. This year the et- 
tire list of signals will have to be changed because there are now more meil- 
bers than possible combinations. In the new book combinations of nU- 
meral code flags will be used instead of letters. 


+ + + 


A new small boat channel has been marked by the Lighthouse Service in 
the lower Detroit River in an effort to keep pleasure craft out of the heavy 
traffic and the narrow main channel. 


+ + + 


The schooner Brilliant, formerly owned by Walter Barnum, has beet 
added to the Great Lakes fleet. The fine ocean going racer was purchased 
and brought to the Lakes late in the summer by Henry Bodman, of the 
Grosse Pointe Y. C. 

+ + + 


The Alton H. Greeley Trophy Race, held August 8th at Put-In Bay 4 
part of the I.L.Y.A. regatta, is looked upon here as the best planned race 
for cruising boats ever staged at the regatta. The event was run as a test of 
navigation with checkers placed at points unknown to the skipper: 
There was no restriction on the pilots or boats as to navigating equipment 
or passengers carried. The event was won by E. C. Breese, of the Windsor 
(Ont.) Y. C., with Florabelle. 
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MY 


SOME DAY YOU'LL BE “SKIPPER” SON 


“...and you'll come to know the urge for perfection. Nothing else will find you satisfied?’ 
In much the same spirit Sterling tradition was born—a tradition which also refuses to believe in short 
cuts to perfection. You'll not find the slightest evidence of a compromise with quality in the design, 
materials, or assembly of Sterling engines—it isn’t there. If you know the owner of a Sterling marine 
engine, we don't have to tell you that our striving for perfection is worth the try. Perhaps you have 


heard him say, “Some day you'll be ‘skipper, son—then nothing but a Sterling will please you either?’ 

























THE STERLING PETR 
And five of its “champion” features 


A fully counterweighted 7 bearing crank-shaft 
make sure of true balance running, to offset bear- 
ing trouble, and. avoid costly replacing ... high 
thermal efficiency with moderate compression to 
lengthen the life of the engine, eliminate detona-_ 
tion, and offer a better speed range... dual car- 
buretion to step up efficiency, and assure the proper 
fuel mixture to all cylinders...a patented d 
of aluminum pistons to reduce bearing loads, an 
protect pistons from “freezing”... and an oil cooler 
that cuts down engine heat and helps you y Fe a —- = : : 
on oil, We will be glad to write to you about MN = — == === 
details of more than 25 outstanding advantages ——_—— : 
the Sterling Petrel which adds years of extra life. 
With inbuilt reduction gears, the Sterling Petrel is an 
admirable power plant for 55’—60’ cruisers. It offers — 
a low combination of initial and running costs. — 


terling Engine Company 


1270 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 900 Chrysler Bldg. @ NEW ENGLAND SALES AND SERVICE: W. H. MORETON CORP., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
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WHO makes THE PLYwoop 
THAT GOES INTO YOUR BOAT? 


Careful Buyers Demand Genuine 


SUPER“farbord 


THE ORIGINAL MARINE PLYWOOD 


Amateur and professional boat-builders know their materials 
must meet the rigid requirements of strength, safety and en- 
durance. They are finding that only SUPER - Harbord, the 
original, guaranteed marine plywood, meets these demands — 
because the exclusive, patented manufacturing process* fuses 
the plies together more solidly than a single board and then 
tempers the panels. This produces a balanced plywood which the 
monufacturer positively guarantees against ply separation due 
to moisture or any weathering condition —and which bears the 
name “SUPER-Harbord” branded on the edge of each panel as 
definite protection against substitution. 


SUPER-Harbord adds infinite strength in boat construction — 
reduces weight and bulk, materially lessens labor costs, is ideal 
for planking, decking, interior uses, etc., in crafts of all types. 
When used as planking, SUPER - Harbord produces an almost 
seamless hull, practically leakless and puncture-proof. It is toxic 
to marine borers and inhibitive to rot fungi. 


SUPER-Harbord for boat construction comes in fir, redwood and 
lauan; stock panels up to 5 by 12 feet, thicknesses from Ys to 
1-3/16 inches, larger and thicker to order. Be sure you get 
SUPER-Harbord, your assurance of satisfaction through the. 
experience and integrity of the maker . . . insist or it by name 
at lumber and supply dealers [warehouse stocks in principal 
cities] — or write us direct. 


*&SUPER-Harbord is manufactured by the exclusive pat- 
ented process—hot-pressed with a cresylic formalde- 
hyde resin binder—and then tempered— 
GUARANTEED against ply sep- 
aration due to moisture or 
any weathering 
condition. 








FOR FURTHER 


Look for edge-branding INFORMATION 


on each big panel of 
SUPER-Harbord 


Accept no substitutes 








Manufactured, Guaranteed and Distributed by 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


MILLS and GENERAL OFFICES: HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
(6 RR RRS 





YACHTING 


NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


HE last two races of the Casco Bay Interclubs were held on August 

19th and 20th, in Portland Harbor, with the Centerboard Club of 
Portland as host on Saturday, and on Sunday at Falmouth Foreside, under 
the auspices of the Portland Y. C. The other two clubs participating in this 
series throughout were the Merriconeag Y. A., of West Harpswell, and the 
Mere Point Y. C. As in the first two series of races reported in last month’s 
YacutinG, the official entry list was large (over ninety boats) but the 
weather was bad and, because of towing conditions, cut down the actual 
number of entrants to 64 in the first race and 59 in the last. 

To avoid the confusion and fouling at the line and at the markers that 
took place at Harpswell and Mere Point, the committee divided the largest 
class, Class 3, into two parts: Class 3A, ratings from 14.1 to 15.2 (“Q” 
boats and Cape Cods were rerated to 15.2 to go into this class), and Class 
3B, ratings from 15.3 to 19. The result was gratifying and the same plan 
will probably be used next year. There was more room at the start and it 
was considerably easier for the committee to take times at the finish. 

In the Centerboard Club race, sailed in an easterly wind with lurking 
fog that prevented a number of the boats from turning up, Class 1 was 
won by Philip Dorticos’ Windermere, from Portland, with R. D. Brewer, 
Jr.’s, Atlantic Class sloop Begyl, from Merriconeag, second and E. £, 
Sanders’ yaw! Playmate, from Portland, third. In Class 2, George F. Hill's 
Asteria, from Merriconeag, was first, Fred. O. Watson’s Doris, from Merri- 
coneag, second, and Ira Sawyer’s Snipe, from the Centerboard Club, third. 
The larger boats in Class 3B came in in the following order: J. Lawrence 
Day’s Pal, first; Commodore Austin Smithwick’s Blue Chip ITI, second; 
and Nancy West’s Makai, skippered by: Vernon West, third. All these were 
Centerboard Club boats, and the last two belong to the Lightning Class, 
In Class 3A, John R. Haug’s Naute was first, C. P. Connelly’s Co-ed second 
(both from Merriconeag), and Nelson Benton’s Kingfisher, from the Center. 
board Club, third. Class 4 was won by Nip, from the T-Ledge Camp, sail- 
ing with Mere Point racing numbers. The Robinson sisters’ Crusoe, 
Centerboard, was second, and Everett: Goddard’s Yram, Centerboard, was 
third. 

The race at Falmouth Foreside, last of the series, was sailed in a fresh 
easterly and pouring rain. The fifty-odd wet skippers sailed and bailed 
cheerfully. There was only one accident, when Blue Chip III snapped her 
mast as her skipper was setting a light jib. One boat was disqualified for 
starting with the wrong class and two boats did not finish. In Class 1, Mrs. 
Carey Etnier’s 52-foot cutter Hersilia was recalled for crossing the line 
before the gun. ; 

The first three places in each class were as follows: Class 1: Windermere; 
Asa G. Baker’s Sanderling, from Mere Point; Herbert Payson’s Hobnob, 
from Portland. Class 2: M. A. and S. J. Thomas’ Whisper, from Merri- 
coneag; Admiral W. B. Fletcher’s Juonona, from Merriconeag; Hayward 
James’ Mink, Centerboard. Class 3B: Nancy West’s Makai, again skip- 


-pered by Vernon West; Philip Davidson’s Ginger, Centerboard; Albert 


Moore’s Jacomo, Centerboard. Class 3A: Margaret and Barbara Ham- 
mons’ Willie, Centerboard ; Ernest Ballard’s Barnacle, Centerboard; Nauta. 
Class 4: Nip; Camp Tamarack’s Winona, from Mere Point; Crusoe. 


+ + + 


At the annual meeting of the Southport Y. C., of West Southport, the 
following officers were elected: Donald H. White, commodore; Hubert W. 
Glidden, vice commodore; Leslie Beebe, rear commodore; Ear! W. Pratt, 
treasurer; William J. Colby, secretary; Harold Cranshaw, fleet captain; 
and Edward W. Childs, steward. The membership is over 150 and increas- 
ing rapidly. Over 250 people attended the Southport Junior Yacht Club 
show and dance and the proceeds went to furnish the Junior Yacht Club 
members’ room at the clubhouse. 


+ + + 


Some Running Lights in the Monhegan Race. . . . Not only did Dorothy 
Q win the trophy but her skipper did some hard work beforehand helping 
the committee to figure ratings. Nothing like getting the visitors to do the 
work! This year, the two “Q”’ boats fought it out again boat for boat, with 
more bottled goods as a side bet. In spite of her new cutter rig, Hobnob lost 
out, Falcon beating her on both elapsed and corrected time. Maybe Hob- 
nob’s Endeavour blue topsides have something to do with it. Frank 
Conant, Director of Photography at M.I.T., sailed aboard Ursa and took 
some fine color movies of the race. Both he and skipper Connard seemed 
mutually pleased with the arrangement. And as for the pictures — after 
having had a preview, this correspondent can only predict some violent 
cases of sea fever when they are shown next winter. As a reward of virtue 
for all the hard work he has put in this summer, Herman Burgi, Jr., Chall 
man of the Regatta Committee, had a good ride around the course in the 
Coast Guard patrol boat while Commodore Clifford stayed nobly at home 
and took the finish times. 
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Above: The 36’ Cutter sleeps five 
people; the rig can be Cutter, Yawl 
or Ketch. These boats have won a 
large number of trophies. 


Right: The 31’ Centerboard Cutter, 
draft 4’. A large number of these 
little boats are sailing the seas from 
Maine to Florida. They have proven 


CASEY Standardized Auxiliaries for 1940 


These boats have been designed primarily for cruising 
comfort. In addition to that, we worked in all the sailing 
speed we could. The result is a fleet of fast, seaworthy and 
comfortable cruisers. 
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STORAGE We have one of the largest storage and service yards on 


the coast. Our large crew of skilled workmen, and our 
ways which can handle up to 500 tons, are always ready to serve the yachtsman. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 



































Above: The 40’ Keel Yawl sleeps 
six people. Can be had also with 
Cutter or Ketch rig. 


Left: The 40’ Centerboard Cutter, 
draft 4’ 6’. This is a wide comforta- 
ble cruiser with a very good turn of 
speed. The “Flying Devil,” Yawl 
rigged and built for Mr. E. F. Britten, 


according to reports has proven to 
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themselves to be fine little ships. 





be very fast and seaworthy, 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


aT 20727 TOL 
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: . ROLLER BEARINGS 
: ac TIMKEN “2! 
p- PROPELLERS and MARINE FITTINGS 
art 


Your Boat at Its Best 


Look above deck. There are places 
where Columbian bronze fittings 
will add to shipshape appearance, 


el 





will render extra long service. Be- 
he low deck, and underwater, there’s 
W a wealth of finely made Columbian 
: accessories you can use to best 
tt, advantage. Specify Columbian fit- 
Om tings, and most important, a Colum- 
mM; bian propeller (bronze or monel). 
AS- Catalog on request 
ub 
ub 


Another exclusive feature found 
only in the WISCONSIN air-cooled 
inboard engines. These Timken 















thy roller bearings are mounted on both 

ing ends of the crankshaft, therefore 

the eliminating the necessity of a thrust bearing, and, of course, adding 
ith many years to the life of the engine. 

1 Give the Inboard Boating a trial — We know you will like 
ak it better, but get the best when you buy. 

0k * Write for Catalog M500-B 
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4 YL COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP WISCONSIN MOTOR 
| Member, Marine Propeller 

tue = 236 North Maia St. Freepor. LLLN. Y. ==man CORPO RATION 
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HENRY C. GREBE & CO. Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





CONSTRUCTION 


—jmportant factor in GREBE prestige — 


Starting with a sound plan and using only those ma- 
terials known to be best for each requirement of fine 
boat building, GREBE conStruétion is the next big fac- 
tor in assuring owner satisfaction and long life for his 
boat investment. i 


GREBE construction proceeds along lines proved best 
by years of practical specialized experience in building 
each type of craft. 


Strict adherence to architects’ lines, expert workman- 
ship in fashioning and assembling each part, with care- 
ful supervision of each step, make GREBE yachts and 
cruisers known everywhere as thoroughly good, well- 
built boats. . 


From the laying of the keel, the butting of the stem, 
framing, spacing and thickness of ribs, planking of 
sides and deck, to the building of the cabins and super- 
structure, the prime consideration is for maximum dur- 
ability, safety and comfort afloat in a craft that looks as 
well as it lasts. 


Yet GREBE boats cost no more. Write us for illustrated 
bulletins on the size and type of boat in which you are 
interested. 


7s The Grebe 60" 


: WRITE FOR BULLETINS 
CF ak ON BOATS 40 TO 100FT. 
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SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


LTHOUGH when this was written there were two races yet to be sailed 

in the 1939 Y. R. A. championship series, it is possible to enumerate 

several of the skippers who have their season titles all stopped up and 

tucked away in their sail bins. This happy contingent includes two re. 

peaters, Frank Page, of Indian Harbor, in the Atlantic Class, and Bayard 
Litchfield, of Horseshoe Harbor, in the Victory Class. 

Page, whose Ann topped the Atlantics in 1938, built up a tremendous 
early advantage and coasted on it to the finish while his closest com- 
petitors (the term is used advisedly) devoted themselves to knocking 
each other around. Litchfield trailed Bob Fraser in the spring racing but 
once he got Flapper going his victories over the Victories were largely a 
matter of course. It seems that Fraser, whose enthusiasm and direction 
has kept the class active through the last decade, is doomed once more to 
the role of runner-up. 

Frank Campbell, switching to the Week-Ender Class after winning the 
International Class pennant in 1938, beat his new associates to a pulp, 
A similarly one-sided performance was turned in by Ted Clark in the 
rejuvenated Herreshoff “‘S”’ Class. 

Others who tied up their class championships early were Gordon At- 
water, in the Wee Scots; W. E. Thrasher, in the Shamrocks; C. F. Ames, 
Jr., in the Snipes; Edmund Lang, in the New York Thirties; and John 
Nichols in the Interclubs. 


+ + + 


The Internationals, befitting their status as the class boasting the most 
expert talent, battled right down to the finish with Bill Luders, Corny 
Shields and Bill Cox embroiled in a three-cornered scrap for first honors 
and Bob Bavier and Bud Moxham right on the edge of things. 


+ + + 


Next year may see an overnight race for cruising boats manned by junior 
sailors under the supervision of an adult or two. New Rochelle proved 
such an event feasible early in September by holding a short cruise. 
Four boats, each with two adults and four juniors aboard, sailed over to 
Prices Bend one evening without untoward incident. To qualify for a 
place in these crews, the youngsters had to pass rigid examinations in 
seamanship, lights and buoys, and elementary piloting. 


+ + + 


The Victory Class, celebrating its twentieth anniversary on the Sound, 
proved that it was still very much alive by winning team races from the 
Atlantics and the “S” boats. The Atlantics also bumped off the “S” 
boats and thus took second place in the team standing. 


+ + + 


The Eastchester Bay Star sailors had another good season of racing off 
City Island. Sidney Treat, sailing Alpha II, won the silver pitcher pre- 
sented by John Brophy, of Harlem, in memory of the late William Gard- 
ner, designer of the Stars. Greta, owned by R. C. Vallentine, was successful 
in his defense of the Dr. Howard C. Hoxsie: Trophy, named for one of the 
Eastchester group’s pioneers. 

+ + + 


Rope Yarns. . . . Long Island Sound’s hopes for an international race 
as a climax to the season went glimmering when war broke out abroad. 
The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club cancelled its proposed visit up here for 
a team race with the Sound International one-designs. .. . Edward D. 
Payne has joined the Sparkman & Stephens organization. . . . Adrian 
Iselin swapped Ace to William H. Picken, G. 8. B. Y. R. A. prexy, for the 
latter’s Fo-Fo. Whereupon Prexy Picken won the Bellport Y. C.’s three- 
day Labor Day series. . . . Johnny White, of Riverside, took Shucks over 
to the bay for this event and finished second to Picken’s Star and ahead 
of Harold Halsted and Ed Ketcham. . . . The Mosbacher youngsters 
have a monopoly on the Sound’s juvenile titles. After Emil, Jr., won the 
junior championship and the eliminations for the Sears Cup, Bobby took 
the midget trophy despite the fact that he was disqualified in one race. 
. . . Great South Bay’s Queen of the Bay Trophy, retired last year by 
Johnny Libaire’s bilgeboard scow, has been replaced by the Harry Grow- 
tage Memorial Trophy, named for the former chairman of the G. S. B. 
Y. R. A. regatta committee. It was won for the first time by Querida, owned 
by Duncan Arnold, present head of the racing board. . . . By way of 
Holland and Norway, George A. (Pop) Corry, grandpop of the Star Class, 


got home from the I. 8. C. Y. R. A. championships, in Kiel, with his tall © 


collar supply intact. .. . The American skippers, Stan Ogilvy, John 
Abberley and Milton Wegeforth, got out of Germany in one piece but had 
to leave their boats behind. . . . Corry now will have something new t0 
add to his usual speech on the glories of the Star Class for the winter 
banquet season. 
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ORSEPOWER ... wore horsepower... efficiently applied to the 
proper propeller wheel gives the answer to the problem of pro- 
peer efficiency. Every “horse” of Chrysler horsepower is working 


Chrusler 


ofsepower, giving maximum performance under all conditions. Be MARINE ENGINES 


sure when you buy a marine engine you get all you are paying for. 
Play safe... insist upon Chrysler power 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


. 





e Marine Engine Division «© DETROIT 

















WELDWOUD 


PHENOLIC RESIN BONDEDO 


MARINE PLYWOOD. 


Tue SAVING of a few 
pennies in the material for a boat does 
NOT justify the substitution for Gen- 
uine WELDWOOD of something 


‘‘just-as-good.” 


®Every Genuine WELDWOOD panel is edge- 
stamped or brand-burned, ‘‘WELDWOOD.” 
Thatstamp is an unqualified guarantee that 
WELDWOOD plies will not separate under 
any conditions of marine use. 


@At your lumber dealer’s or 
write to nearest warehouse. 


UMTED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


616 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 





One of the popular ‘‘Little Sisters,’’ owned by Mr. Francis’ Kinnicutt, 
winner in Class B, Huntington-Stratford Shoals race for auxiliaries, August 
26th, 1939. Sails by Hathaway & Reiser, manufacturers of fine yacht sails. 


Hathaway and Reiser ~- Sailmakers 
COs COB, CONN. Tel. Greenwich 2620 
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Even auxiliary power needs the 





You want your auxiliary power to be dependable, flexible, 
immediately available and here the best engine is no better 
than its marine reverse and reduction gear . . . that’s why 


so many well-known yachtsmen prefer, and the major- 
ity of nationally known engine builders supply, Twin 
Disc Marine Gears. 

Smooth and silent in their operation, Twin 
Disc Marine Gears give full power in reverse as 
long and as often as you need it without over- 

heating. Their smooth, easy-to-shift, silent 
action puts you in complete control, for 
maneuvering in congested harbors. Their 

always -in-readiness, full - power -in-re- 

verse feature, protects against sudden 

emergehcies. The care and precision 

with which Twin Disc Marine 


Gears are built assures the per- 
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manence of these features over 
an unusually long life. 


Harvard’s Professor Morison 
and the veteran yachtsman, 
Paul Hammond, set sail in 
August in the “‘Capitana” 
totrace Columbus’ second, 
third trips to America. 
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. Twin Dise Marine Reverse 
and Reduction Gears are fur- | 
nished in 1 to 1, 2 to 1, and | 
3 to 1 ratios to fit standard fly- 
wheel housings. They range 
fe. from 40 hp. to 235 hp. with 
\\.* speeds up to 1800 rpm. All 
: ‘a offer 100% reverse. 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, 1368 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WIS. 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


REAT credit is due the Canandaigua Y. C. for the efficient way it 
handled the regatta of the Central New York Y. A. The fleet, of 
about 150 sail boats, was made up of ten divisions, the largest class being 
Comets, the next Stars and then the International Dinghies. Winners were 
as follows: 


Comets: Just Ten, D. A. Humphries, D. L. Y. C.; Wee Star, J. Copeland, 
Owasco Y. C.; Ginger, H. Sinoffer, Algonquin Y. C. 

Stars: Spook, E. White, Keuka Y. C.; Deuce, P. Farley, R. Y. C.; Rascal, 
J. Buck, Keuka Y. C. 

International Dinghies: Whistle, L. Howard, Jr., R. Y. C.; Token, Jerry 
Castle, R. Y. C.; Eddy Stone Light, P. Cummings, R. Y. C. 

Snipes: Can Can, W. Cannon, Youngstown Y. C.; Tell Tale, C. Hunt, Canan- 
daigua Y. C.; Seven C’s, S. Cannon, Youngstown Y. C. 

E Class Scows: Ju Ju; Idler; No Name, G. Bouckhuys, Chautauqua Y. C. 

C Class Scows: Nemesis, W. C. Burroughs, Chautauqua 8. C.; Stormy Weather, 
& mf Bigelow, Chautauqua S. C.; Miss Chautauqua, J. Ritts, Chautauqua 
Interlake Mowers: Southerly, G. Barnes, Skaneateles Y. C.; Gyrfalcon, E. E. 
Penny, Owasco Y. C.; Ransom, G. King, Skaneateles Y. C. 

National One-Designs: Arrow, W. Othmer, Jr., Chautauqua Y. C.; Fugitive, 
R. Oliver, Keuka Y. C.; M’Honey, W. Oliver, Keuka Y. C. 

Akroyd Dinghies: Bybye, H. Wait, Owasco Y. C.; Tough Luck, W. Welch, 
Skaneateles Y. C.; Ace, W. Gettman, Skaneateles Y. C. 


The speed and care with which the Canandaigua club launched and 
hauled out such a great number of boats was noteworthy, especially so in 
view of the fact that the club is in new quarters and has not all equip- 
ment completely installed. One feature that the Star boat sailors appreci- 
ated was the handling of the Stars at the City Dock. 


+ + + 


The sailing season at the Rochester Y. C. has reached the championship 
stage, one series having already been completed. This year the Star Class 
decided to hold a series of three elimination races, the two boats finishing 
this series with the highest number of points to sail a match race for the 
club championship. Since the trial races resulted in a three-way tie, it was 
decided to sail the three boats in the final race on September 4th. Deuce, 
P. Farley, won with C. Baker’s Stars’n in second place and W. Nevins’ 
Emmy Lou third. 


+ + + 


A comprehensive letter has been sent to all members of the Lake Y. R. A., 
signed by Bill Barrows, Bob Gordon and Ritter Shumway. It discusses 
rehandicapping and rearrangement of classes in the Freeman Cup Race. 
The letter is too long for this column but some of the more important sug- 
gestions are: 


1. That the boats in the long distance race be segregated into three divisions: 
Division A, Racing Boats; Division B, Fast Cruising Boats; Division C, Slow 
Cruising Boats. 

2. That there be a cup for each division and flags for first, second and third 
places. 

3. That there be flags or a cup (where one is now offered, for example, the Mab- 
bett Cup for “R” boats in the racing division) for a class within a division. 
4. That we use the Royal Ocean Racing Club Rule, the Cruising Club of 
America Rule, the Universal Rule, or any other suitable rule, depending on 
which is the most satisfactory. It may be found that a different rule will be 
best suited for each division. 


5. That a committee be appointed to divide the fleet into three divisions and 
determine under which rule each will race. 


6. That our present cups be redesignated to meet these new conditions. 


+ + + 


At the Otsego Country Club, on August 17th, 18th and 19th, the twelfth 
District Star Championship regatta was held. There were 24 starters 
from Lakes Cayuga, Ontario, Otsego, Seneca, Canandaigua, Sunapee, 
Owasco, Hopatcong and Keuka. 

The championship was won by Gordon Read in Menu, of the Cayuga 
fleet, with Suzette, sailed by Harrison Blumer of the Lake Ontario American 
fleet, second. William Nevin, of the Lake Ontario American fleet, sailing 
Emmy Lou, was third. Otsego being the home port of Sampson Smith, 
the International Secretary of the Star Class, the meet was splendidly 
handled in every detail. 

+ + + 


The annual race for the Barthel Trophy is held on one of the three 
Great Lakes, Michigan, Erie or Ontario. Eight-Metres owned and sailed 
on the Lake sponsoring the race are furnished to the visiting crews. The 
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Announcing 


OM stem to stern the new Owens is a 
bigger and better boat. Already remarkable 
for its spacious cabin, the 1940 boat is roomier 
by 20%. Already notable for its sea-ability, 
the new Owens is a steadier safer and faster 
boat—13 to 25 miles per hour. No boat, at 
anything like the price, is so well styled. The 
rearranged interior provides sleeping quarters 
for four to six persons, giving them wider 
berths. Twenty-five percent has been added 
to the size of the galley, the lavatory is 
bigger, the deck cabin is 20% larger, the cock- 
pit is roomier, the forward deck is longer. 


Add to this miracle of design, more effective 
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OWENS 30% 
FOR 1940 


insulating and acoustical materials, brass 
chrome plated hardware, mahogany interior 
trim. DeLuxe upholstery, a radio and a host 
of other features and you have the 1940 
Owens 30. 


New illustrated literature has been prepared 
that gives more detailed information. Send for 
it today—a postcard will do. Compare its two- 
cabin comfort and lifetime construction with 
any other similar boat that sells at a higher 
price. Ask for catalog No. 40-D. 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
STANSBURY ROAD, DUNDALK. BALTIMORE, MD. 
DESIRABLE DEALER TERRITORY OPEN 
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by ALFRED 
F, LOOMIS 


Ranging she 
Maine Coast 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD A. WILSON 


N this new and intimate approach to the glories of the 
I coast of Maine, Alf Loomis’s contagious enthusiasm brings 
out the full flavor of cruising adventure. we 

From Kittery Point through the waterways of Maine to 
Passamaquoddy Bay, the Hotspur ranges over the tracks of 
the early mariners who first explored this coast. A happy 
blend of reminiscence, personal anecdote 
and description, illustrated with full page 
plates, numerous color drawings and 
maps, it is the ideal sea-going book. $4.00 
See your bookseller about the DeLuxe Limited Edition 

““Books that Live” 
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MANSET “FORTY-TWO” 
Standardizes on 


LYCOMING 


This new forty-two foot double cabin cruiser is 
one of several stock boats by the Manset Boat Yard, 
in Maine. Mr. Hinckley, Proprietor of the Yard, 
writes that she hit 17144 miles with a pair of six 
cylinder — 95 h.p. Lycomings equipped with 2 to 1 
reduction gears. 


THERE'S A LYCOMING FOR YOUR BOAT! 


Lycoming makes two “Fours,” two “Sixes,” two 
“Eights” and a “Twelve,” giving you the widest 
possible range in sizes and horse power. 


Write for complete details 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York City 
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PERFORMANCE 


The sensational speed, remarkable seaworthiness and re- 
sponsiveness of the new type Lawley sloops bring a new 


thrill to sailing. 
QUALITY 


For 73 years ‘‘Lawley Built’’ has meant the best in yacht 


building. 
LOW COST 


110 Class 225 Class 
24 Footer 35 Footer 
$350.00 $1,000.00 


(Without Sails) (Without Sails) 


Delivered in the water at Neponset 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
George Lawley & Son Corporation 
Established 1866 


Neponset, Boston, Massachusetts 











race this year was held at Rochester and the boats were furnished by the 
Royal Canadian Y. C., the following boats being used: Norseman, owned 
by Kenneth Slater, et al; Vision, owned by Woodburn Thompson; and 
Invader IIT, owned by Robert D. Grant, et al. 

The races, held August 25th, 26th and 27th, provided for a complicated 
system of interchanging crews and boats. The crew from Lake Michigan 
finally won. Bob Haynie and E. A. Purtell skippered the winning crew 
and with them were O. Karas, Fred Spencer, Phillip Hill and Lawrence 
Hendrickson. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


NE of the best indications for a good winter in Florida is that plans 
for the major events are being made earlier than usual. Southern 
deep water races will open with the Biscayne Bay Y. C. Lipton Trophy 
Race, off Miami, on February 10th; followed by the Miami-Nassau Race, 
February 13th; the Governor’s Race, at Nassau, on the 17th; the St. 
Petersburg-Havana Race, March 11th; and the Havana-Key West run 
about March 15th. Important on the winter motor boat circuit will be the 
Palm Beach Y. C. regatta, on Washington’s Birthday, and the Biscayne 
Bay meet on March 2nd and 3rd. For these two regattas, every effort is 
being made to bring the Gold Cup boats together for races which might 
work out many of the mechanical bugs that have caused disappointment 
at Detroit and Washington. Winter racing in both power and sail is fine for 
tuning up boats as well as crews. 


+ + + 


The Comet Class is invading the South and it was a Comet that this 
year took the Alfred I. duPont Trophy, the. blue ribbon of Jacksonville 
sailing. William Quay, who had already won Class C honors in the St. 
John’s Sailing Squadron, led the ten-boat group that qualified for the final 
handicap series. Phil Howe finished second and Wilson Baldwin, last year’s 
winner, Harold Tipsword, and E. T. Mcllvaine tied for third. Helen 
Mcllvaine, who sailed the smallest boat, won the last heat but bad breaks 
in the first two placed her eighth. She did, however, take the season’s 
honors in Class B. Other season winners were Wilson Baldwin, in Class D; 
John Peyton, Class E; Phil Howe, Class F. 


The Miami Y. C. midsummer regatta was sailed over a new course which 
extended well to the eastward of the intracoastal waterway and put the 
visiting skippers at a slight disadvantage. Among the fifteen Moths, 
Tommy Stokes, of Miami, won with George Franklin, of the Palm Beach 
Y. C., runner up. In the Snipe Class, Henry Thompson, of Miami, won 
with Ray Stevens, of Orlando, second. In the unlimited sail area group, 
William Stockham, Miami, won over Jimmy Vaughn, West Palm Beach, 
while Vaughn’s teammate, Francis Downes, took the small sail area class 
honors. In the two local classes, Jerry Gwynn headed the Crickets and 
Raymond Smith the Development Class. Palm Beach stepped out to win 
the ladies’ race with Sammy Lyman Vaughn, while any Vaughn easily 


won the free-for-all. 


+ + + 


The Big Bayou Y. C. completed its performance handicap series August 
19th with George Spellmeyer’s Tom Boy high point boat for the ten races 
and winner of the Alfred Trophy. Commodore Ed Hanks’ Black Skimmer 
finished second and Del Jordan’s Gray Goose third. This competition, in- 
cluding boats of widely different types, proved most successful with the 
outcome uncertain until the final race. Mr. Alfred and the Big Bayou Y.C. 
have started something here which can well be used by other Florida sailing 
groups with assorted fleets. They will find interest increasing in direct 
proportion to the number of competitive events. At St. Petersburg, Gray 
Goose is an eleven-foot Moth, Black Skimmer a gaff-headed 17-foot center- 
board sloop, and Tom Boy is a 21-foot cabin knockabout with a modern 


jib-headed sloop rig. 


+ + + 


Among the boats stored in the covered slips of The Eau Gallie 
Yacht Basin, are: Vahdah, owned by Commodore John M. L. Rutherfurd, 
Sands Point, L. I. and Palm Beach; Orpah, A. W. Schramm, Riverton, 
N. J.; Framalin, Worrell Clarkson, St. Paul; Bamboo, Stephen D. Baker, 
New York; Evelyn K * J. K. Alexander, Syracuse; Friar Tuck, Harry Stabl, 
Trenton; and Elah, H. P. Hale, Hartford. A good looking newcomer to 
Florida is the shoal draft auxiliary cutter New Moon, built on the Chesa- 
peake for Dr. G. W. T. Gwathmey of Orlando. Eau Gallie, by the way, 8 
to have a new 600-foot turning basin with a nine-foot channel connecting 
with the intracoastal waterway a quarter-mile away. The appropriation 


has been made and work is to start immediately. 
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REST TIRED NERVES WITH SOME 


Now, as seldom before, it is essential for men of 
affairs to occasionally get far enough away from 
things to catch their true perspectives. This winter 
many a vital policy will be more wisely decided, 
thanks to a mind swept clear by an ocean breeze, and 
to nerves relaxed by the thrill of the catch. 

Many really outstanding sport fishing boats are still 
available for this season’s southern fishing. Of these, 
many are already powered with Hall-Scott INVADER 
engines, and any of the others can quickly be re- 
powered with INVADERS to give you assurance of 
complete freedom from all engine troubles. 

The Hall-Scott INVADER will drive your sport fish- 
ing boat at high speed, and then throttle down to 
hours of trolling with equal satisfaction. It is excep- 
tionally economical of fuel, using only about .58 
pounds per horsepower per hour. 

All Hall-Scott engines are conservatively rated. The 
250 horsepower Hall-Scott INVADER develops its rated 
power at 1900 r.p.m. At its top effective speed of 
2100 r.p.m., it actually develops 265 horsepower. No 
Hall-Scott INVADER need ever grow obsolete, for each 
improvement is so engineered that it can readily be 
applied to every INVADER in service. Write our nearest 
office for full engineering data. 








Elco built sport fisherman JACPAU III, powered with twin 250 h. p. Hall-Scott INVADERS 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 
2850 SEVENTH STREET, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


New York, N. Y.,254 West 31 St. + Los Angeles, Cal.,5041 Santa Fe Ave. - Seattle, Wash., 
907 Western Ave. » New England, Marine Equipment Co., 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 














51-Foot Ketch } 
for Extended Cruising 
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516" Length O.A. 47°3 ’ Length L.W.L. 

Co TINUING our effort to revive the fine American sailing craft 3 
of yesterday, we are building a ketch based on the famous VIR- 3 
GINIA PILOT BOATS. We intend to build several, varied to suit 
individual requirements, ranging from $15,000 to $25,000 ready for 
sea. Diesel or gasoline power. Write for details. ; 


W. A. ROBINSON, INC. | 


IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
Mannan wn 














WINNER 

BOSTON YACHT CLUB 

BLUE WATER CLASSIC 
MARBLEHEAD TO HALIFAX, N. S. 


“TIOGA TOO” 


uses the 


DIRECTOR 
DANE G. C. MARINE 
RADIO COMPASS 


“TIOGA TOO" designed by John G. Alden, is but one of the fast growing list of 
Ocean Racers who use Dane G. C. Marine Radio Compasses; a list which includes: 


“TIOGA” by L. Francis Herreshoff “HURRICANE” by Sparkman & 
ee eee “DOROTHY Q" by Ald 

“ ” y en 
WG “HINDU" by Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 


“FELISI" by Winthrop L. Warner Bh oneae? oe S” by N.G. 

“BABE" by Chute & Bixby “BONNIE DUNDEE" by A. E. 

“ESKASONI” Canadian built Luders 
Experienced navigators find an accurate, dependable DANE G. C. Radio Compass 


the surest way to conquer difficult sailing conditions due to fog, thick weather, 
adverse currents, wind and tides. 





Write for information and FREE copy of 
“RADIO NAVIGATION FOR THE YACHTSMAN” 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Precision Instruments 
677Y Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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PARAGON PUTS YOU 


BEHIND THE WHEEL 
... NOT THE “8S BALL”! 


| Paragon Reverse and Reduction 
keep your boat out on the 


here it belongs...not in 
2xpensive, time-con- 


popular marine ‘motors specify 
Paragon as standard equipment. 
Join the tinkerless PARAGON 
armada TODAY. It costs no more. 


: " 
“"YEAR-AFTER-YEAR GON 
; IT’S pAR 


Write for booklet 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., 910 Cushman Street, Taunton, Mass. 





Our sails have always 
been identified by the | 
maroon colored thread. 
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SANTERNATIONAL ONE DESIGN CLAS’ 
a LONG ISLAND SOUND. — 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


HE veteran America’s Cup skipper, Charles Francis Adams, displayed 

his craftsmanship up the wind in his Eight-Metre Thisbe. He took a short 
leave of absence from Marblehead to sail the Twelve-Metre Nyala to con- 
sistent success. Charles Pelham Curtis, Harvard stroke oar and strong 
man back in the Class of ’83, is still an enthusiastic skipper at the helm of 
his new 30-Square-Metre Ellen. A highlight of the new International One- 
Design Class racing was the duel between Mrs. Frances Pitcher Cope- 
land’s Periwinkle and Marion Leeson’s Oomiak. 


+ + + 


Persistent fog extended two Boston Bay series with Leslie Rawding’s 
Nipper finally annexing the new Wennie Karshick Memorial Trophy and 
William B. Rice’s Quad, from the Hingham Yacht Club, the Quincy 
Challenge Cup. 


eee 


Several of the new double-ended 110-Class boats designed by C. Ray- 
mond Hunt have been sold at Marblehead and a fleet is assured for next 
season. The latest wrinkle in this class is a revolving mast, which acts as 
added sail area, the handiwork of “‘Jack’’ Wood, the M. I. T. maestro. 


+ + + 


Eight more Marblehead B Dinghies from the designs of “ Art”’ Shuman 
are being built at Graves Yard, Marblehead. The 25-foot water line Shu- 
man-designed Single-Hander Essex V was the smallest entry in the Halifax 
Race and finished fifth with her smart crew of Shuman, George Tiffany 
and Jim Stevens. Among the sales through Shuman’s office were a 38- 
foot twin screw Fairform Flyer to John M. Fairbanks, of Lowell; a 33- 
foot double-ended Albatross sloop imported from Sweden to Richard B. 
Sewell, of Connecticut and Boothbay Harbor; a 22-Square-Metre to Dr. 
Clark Shuman, of Black River, New York. Paul W. Branning, formerly 
with Boyd Donaldson, a graduate of the school ship Annapolis, of M. I. T., 
and a schooner master, is now associated with the Shuman office. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., report the sale of a 40-foot Wheeler Sedan 
to Herbert D. Stevens of Boston. The twin screw express cruiser Sahara 
has been sold from the estate of Ralph E. Forbes to P. H. Farrington of 
Boston; the Seawanhaka schooner Flying Fish from Robert P. Noble toa 
Marblehead yachtsman; the 40-foot power cruiser Dilbob II to the Rev. 
Thomas M. Foley, of Boston; the 41-foot Crocker-designed yaw] Riptide to 
George H. Batchelder, of Brookline; the 50-foot schooner Joan, built for the 
late Waldo Brown and owned by Theodore C. Little, to John Sisson of New 
York. This office has designed two classes of mine yawls, 26 feet and 30 
feet, for the U. 8. Coast Artillery Corps. 


ih huge. te 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens has now sold 21 Islanders 
and is planning to build more of the popular 30-foot over all, sloop rigged 
craft at Hinckley’s Down East yard, with an improved design and addi- 
tional equipment. Sparkman & Stephens are coming out with a new class, 
the Privateer, which will bridge the gap between the Voyager and the 
Week-Ender. This four-berth boat has been tank tested and construction 
will start at Lawley’s Yard. 


+ + + 


The coveted Boston Bay title, the Indian Class inter-club championship, 
was won by Harry Colburn’s veteran Mohawk from the Squantum Yacht 
Club. Bob Dalrymple, who helmed the Mohawk, picked up his second inter- 
club crown. . 

a oe 


Dick Mechem, 16-year Annisquam Yacht Club skipper, completed 4 
successful season by winning the interscholastic championship, the North 
Shore junior title and climaxed his work with the National junior sailing 
crown for the Sears Cup off the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 


> Se 


George Hoague, Jr., has joined the sales force of the Boston office of 
John G. Alden. Hoague graduated from Harvard in 1926 and has sailed 
out of Boston all his life. He has made two trips across the Atlantic as mate 
of the schooner Wander Bird and was in the Bermuda, and Gibson Island 
races in 1936 and 1937. He has cruised to Cape Breton Island, St. Pierre 
and Newfoundland. This past summer, he made two cruises to Bermuda 
with groups of boys. 
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INLAND LAKE YACHTING NOTES 
By Walter P. Ketter 


HITE BEAR yachtsmen made a clean sweep of the Interlake Re- 
Wis held on White Bear Lake, Minnesota, August 11th to 13th, 
by piling up 356 points against 27214 for Minnetonka and 216% for Cal- 
houn. With ideal weather, not a race was called off and the home skippers 
won seven of the nine starts. John Anderson won the first place Class E 
Trophy, followed by Dave Wyer and Charles Winton. In Class C, top 
honors went to Roy Mordaunt, with Emmett Brennon second and Leonard 
Lilly third. In the Cubs, Shirley Reidel led the parade above Dick Relf 
and Ted Greer, the winner of the 1939 Cub I. L. Y. A. Regatta. 


+ + + 


Preceding the I. L. Y. A. events at Minnetonka, the Mendota Y. C., 
at Madison, Wis., staged an Invitation Class E Regatta that attracted 
an entry list of 27 boats. The entire first day was wasted when there was 
not enough air to move the boats around the course. On the second day, 
a ten-mile breeze greeted the skippers and they took advantage of it. 
Herb Brumder, of Pine Lake, won the first race, followed by Don Water- 
bury, of Geneva, Sill Beers, of Delavan, and Alf Gallun, of Pine. In an- 
other exciting race staged the same day, Gallun came from seventh on 
the leeward leg to win. Beers was second, Bill Marling, Mendota, third, 
and Waterbury, fourth. The final day of the regatta was flat also. Finally, 
enough breeze came up to start the boats on shortened courses. Dr. Carl 
Harper, Mendota, took the lead at the very start and was never headed. 
Gallun again finished in the money with a second. In the final standings, 
Gallun was first, Beers, second, Waterbury, third, and Brumder, fourth. 


+ + + 


The Annual Meeting of the Inland Lake Y. A. was held at the Woodhill 
Country Club, Lake Minnetonka, on August 24th. John Kimberly was 
reélected commodore. Charles Bell was elected vice commodore in place 
of Robert E. Friend, who resigned from the board. It was voted to estab- 
lish an executive secretaryship to be appointed by the board. This honor 
went to Ernst C. Schmidt, who has done such a perfect job in the past. 
William K. Winkler, Pine Lake, was elected to take Robert Friend’s 
position on the board, as was Henry Porter, Geneva, to replace Mr. 
Schmidt. 


The 1940 regatta will be held on Lake Mendota, at Madison, Wis. 


ae ee 


Three skippers represented the I. L. Y. A. in the Barnegat Bay series 
on September 7th, 8th, and 9th. A. F. Gartz, Lake Geneva Y. C., sailed 
one of the boats and as crew had Harry Melges and Robert Ferris, also 
of Geneva. Ralph Wyer, Minnetonka Y. C., was the second pilot and his 
crew was Charles Winkler and Maynard Meyer, of the Pine Lake Club. 
Thomas Irvine, White Bear, was the third skipper. 

The Barnegat sailors won the series, 62 to 42. 


+ + + 


Usually, many new ideas in rigs and boats are seen at the annual regatta 
but this year the yachts were almost 100 per cent the product of the boat- 
builders. Only one Class A boat used the Pimm bending spar rig this year. 
Gone were the loose-footed jibs of last year; all used clubs again. The only 
outstanding change in Class A was a high, narrow reacher, hoisting to the 
top of the mast, for use in light airs and while beating. Class E was almost 
standard. There were two boats, newly designed this year, with adjustable 
mast steps, and one was still experimenting with a loose-footed jib. Much 
Interest was shown in these boats and one finished eighth in the final 
standings. 

One of the outstanding innovations in recent years was the introduction 
of a plywood Class C boat. Out of the shop only one week, her designers 
and skipper did not have a chance to experiment and feel the boat out be- 
fore the regatta and her showing was not outstanding. 


++ + 


Three members of the Neenah-Nodaway Y. C. lifted three cups from 
the possession of the Oshkosh Y. C., including the historic Felker Cup, 
In races sailed at Oshkosh, on Lake Winnebago, Saturday, September 2nd. 
The 54-year-old Felker Trophy was won by Jim Kimberly, who sailed a 
beautif ul race in his Phantom III to win by one minute and one second over 
his b-other Jack. 8. F. Shattuck was third. The Class E race for the Sawyer 
Trophy was won by Nick Gilbert, Neenah, in Mibs, nearly seven minutes 
ahead of Chuck Nevitt, Oshkosh, in the Nancy Sue, and Ted Sawyer, 
Oshl.osh, in Can’t Wait. Bill Gilbert made it a clean sweep for the Neenah 
boat : by taking first place in the ‘‘C”’ race with his Pushover. Second went 


to Ted Gunz, Oshkosh, in Great Guns, and third to Strep Kuehl, Oshkosh, 
In Biack Cat. 
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WINTER STORAGE AND SERVICE 





Distributors: 


LYCOMING MARINE ENGINES 
Sales and Service 














30,000 Sq. Ft. Under Cover 60,000 Sq. Ft. in Yard 
FOUR MARINE RAILWAYS e SAFEST and MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT 
Complete Shipyard Service 7 


Expert Marine Power Plant Engineers 


Make Your 


WINTER STORAGE 


Reservation Now! 
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WM. EDGAR JOHN YA027 SULDERS sna ENGINEERS 
ar ASSOCIATES, n= MILTON POINT, RYE,N.Y. 


PHONE RYE 26 
Sm im fm Lm LR LO I, I I 
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The more you do this fall, the 

earlier you sail next spring. Now 
is the time for a “factory reconditioning” job on a damaged wheel. 
Hyde will straighten, check, weld in nicks, rebalance and refinish 
your old wheel like new, at a surprisingly little cost. Write for partic- 
ulars or see your local Hyde Dealer. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 
Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 
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FIRE CHIEF Winter Covers 
Guard Against Damage by 


FIRE, WATER, WEATHER, MILDEW 


Use FIRE CHIEF treated canvas for your winter cover. Know that 
your boat is fully protected against damage and loss by fire, 
water or weather. FIRE CHIEF canvas is used by the Navy and 
Merchant Marine. It more than meets the new Government 
specification for fire, water and weather resistance, is mildew- 
proofed, remarkably durable, retains its original strength after 
long exposure. 

A FIRE CHIEF canvas winter cover will give you added protec- 
tion which cheaper covers cannot give... will prevent damage, 
save repair expense, last for years, earn its cost many times 
over. Write for complete information about FIRE CHIEF, the 
canvas protective finish that won't wash out. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SON CO. 


General Offices: JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILA. 
MILLS: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
320 Broadway, New York City - 300 W. Adams St, Chicago, Ill. + San Francisco, Cal. 


FIRE CHIEF wow? wasn our 














The VINY ARD “40” SEDAN 


WITH TWIN MOTORS 





SAFETY, STRENGTH AND SEAWORTHINESS! 
What better attributes could you ask to combine with 
beauty, comfort and dependability in a trim little yacht 
to take your family South? You get all these in a VIN- 
YARD “40” Sedan together with economical operation 
and a smart turn of speed. Accommodations for five and 
one hand. Write for details. 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


IKE a mass of white-winged butterflies, 87 Snowbirds filled Newport Har- 
bor’s channel on August 13th in the traditional annual “Flight of the 
Snowbirds.’”’ Out of the criss-crossing mass of tiny sails emerged young 
Stephen Titus and his Ha! Ha!, winner for the third straight time, despite 
efforts of other top-notchers to stop his superior work, both down wind and 
on the beat up channel to the finish. Ha! Ha! completed the 8-mile route 
a scant minute ahead of William Jeffrey’s Alley Oop, followed by Phil 
Greene’s Skippitt and Carl Long’s Pied Piper. 


+ + + 


The San Diego Y. C. invading team of four veteran helmsmen sailed 
their Pacific Coast one-design sloops to a 59 to 48 point victory over the 
new Rhodes ‘“‘Thirty-threes,’”’ of the Newport Harbor Y. C., in a three- 
race series which opened the annual Balboa-Newport Race Week the last 
week in August. The hero of the winning squad was Joe Jessop, who kept 
his Misty in the van in all events to amass 23 of his team’s total points. 
Harland Beardslee, with Sea Bee, topped the Rhodes quartet with 16 
points. 

In the climactic three-race title series in which 60 racing and cruising 
boats participated over the week-end, there were numerous close finishes 
in point totals. Notable was the case of John Hurndall’s Escapade, which 
successfully defended her California ‘‘Thirty-two”’ title by a scant half- 
point over the Douglas brothers’ Altamar. Escapade won the opening event, 
was disqualified for ramming Bruce Beardsley’s A morita in the second, and 
then came back to win the final event, amassing 8) points. Allan Mickle’s 
new Southern California champion Velere IT, of the San Diego Y. C., took 
third honors. 

Other Balboa-Newport title winners and placing boats were: 

PC One-Designs. Windy, Giddings, 351% points; Tradewind, Royce, 344%; 
Wigs, George Jessop, 30. 

Rhodes “‘ Thirty-threes.’’ Sea Bee, Harland Beardslee, 2214; Rebel, Walton 
Hubbard, 2114; Nimbus, Braun, 12. 

Star Class. Stormy, C. F. Baxter, 3914; Chunet, Koontz, 35; Spooks, Lyon, 
27. 


Six-Metres. Ay Ay Ay, William Severance, Jr., 1014; Synnove, A. E. 
Rogers, 914; Caprice, Vernon Edler, 8. 

P, Q, X and Y Cruising Class. Odyssey, H. G. Steele, 814; Jada, J. D. 
Axelson, 7. i 

Albatross Class. Accordiana, Maxwell, 13; Noname, Fussell, 12144; Peda, 
Morris, 1114. 

Falcon Class. Jocko, Boyd, 16144; Kiwi, Chapman, 15; Le Mistral, Whit- 
ney, 10. 

Handicap Sloops. Nina, Richards, 2214; Escape, Craig, 20; Common Sense 
V, Sutherland, 15. 


+ + + 


Winners in the annual Labor Day week-end small boat series of the 
Alamitos Bay Y. C. were: Skimmers: Goblin, Dick Lough; Flatties: Wind- 
rider, Norman Meager; Snipes: Dipper II, Phil Greene; Rainbow skim- 
merettes: Bartie, Kenneth Reed; Snowbirds: Zephyr, Carl G. Long, Jr.; 
Sun Class: Vivacious, Roger Smyth; National Dinghies; Elsita, Cox 
Birkholm. 

a. 


Bubbles. . . . Frank C. Ruppert’s Reveller, with an error of 2 minutes 20 
seconds less than J. L. Munson’s Enchanter, won the 25-mile predicted log 
power cruiser race from San Pedro to the Catalina Isthmus which was 4 
feature of the sail-and-power voyage to the Isthmus for the annual Com- 
modores’ Cruise over the Labor Day week-end. In the sailing events across 
the channel to the Isthmus, Edmund Grant’s Flyaway II took Class A 
honors, Jerry Sumner’s “R”’ sloop Patricia won in Class B and Robert 
Sprague’s Drima IT in Class C in the ‘“Forty-five’’ cruising division. The 
Star Class race for the Al Santell Trophy was taken by Pat Patricio’s 
Penguin, which was five minutes ahead of R. A. Violette’s Mar Star. . « - 
Interesting additions to small sailing classes in California waters are the 
17-foot “‘Teak Ladies,’’ built by a Chinese yard in Hong Kong from plans 
by a British designer and imported by Joseph and Theodore Kilkenny, of 
San Pedro. Displaying unusual seaworthiness in rough water, the little 
sloops are built of teak throughout, save for yacal keel timbers and ipol 
frames. They carry 173 square feet of working canvas and 967 pounds of 
outside lead ballast. Noyes R. Dawley, owner of the Honolulu Race con- 
testant Kanawha, is the first Los Angeles purchaser of one of the little 
“Ladies.”’ Gerald FitzGerald has bought another for his Maine summer 
home. .. . Fred Aldis, of the California Y. C., is the new owner of Dr. 
William Rambo’s converted Eight-Metre Commander, ex-Monidah. 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


T APPEARS that every time New Jersey sailors come down to Chesa- 

peake Bay something is bound to happen. This was borne out late in 
August when a large fleet of Comets competing in the three-day combined 
races of the Tred Avon and Chesapeake Bay Y. C. raced off Oxford. 
Ed Merrill, from Riverton, won both the Panola and Gaetina Trophies 
in the same manner that won him the 1938 national title, by good and con- 
sistent sailing. In the Panola event, a three-race series, Bob Levin, from 
Beverly, and Phil Somervell placed second and third. It was a little differ- 
ent story, however, for the nine-mile race for the Gaetina Bowl which 
concluded the regatta. William White, of Washington, and Jim Speer, of 
Oxford, followed in that order, astern of Merrill. 


+ + + 


Long Island Sound regattas saw increased turnouts of Comets through 
August. Sixteen boats were out for Great South Bay Race Week. In the 
six-race series, Daniel Wynkoop of the local fleet won in Duchess, with his 
brother Gerardus, in Zizi, second. Bob Kyte, from Richmond County 
Y. C., was third with his Salty. The Huntington Y. C. regatta, sailed on 
Huntington Bay, attracted 17 starters. Sailed in a fresh easterly, the series 
was won by Woodrow Van Hoven’s Flying Dutchman, a local boat. Bob 
Guastavino, from Great South Bay, ended in second position and William 
Tripp, Bayside Y. C., third. Guastavino was winner in the event for Com- 
ets sailed off Oyster Bay early in September under Seawanhaka Corinthian 
auspices. 

+ + + 


Despite being washed out on its opening day, the Stone Harbor, N. J., 
small boat regatta, on August 19th and 20th, mustered a fleet of 48 Com- 
ets, just three less than the class record made at the Seaside Park Y. C. 
early in August. With Saturday’s events not run, two races were in order 
on Sunday, and as often happens in a two-race series, three of the first 
four places were tied. Theodore McNitt and Charles Allaire were clinched 
for first, Alton O’Brien and Phil Somervell for second and Edward Merrill 
and Warner Willcox for fourth. Allaire won the toss and the regatta, 
and MeNitt, Somervell, O’Brien and Merrill ended up in that order. 


+ + + 


The Lady Alice Trophy series, sponsored by the Raritan Bay Y. R. A., 
came to a close Labor Day when 39 Comets came out off the Princess Bay 
Y. C. Arthur Zucker’s Artjac, of Perth Amboy, N. J., took the closing 
event, although the series winner turned up in Charles Allaire’s Pick Up, 
from Red Bank, which finished second in the windup event. Fight Ball, 
sailed by young Jack Melko, of Perth Amboy, was second in the series. 
On Labor Day Princess Bay staged its annual consolation race for skippers 
who haven’t made a first during the summer. Alice Doxey, in Scarlet 
Scourge, won the event. 

a ee ak 


Regional Vice President Joe Fernandes called a meeting of Comet fleets 
on Raritan Bay late in September to discuss plans for sending at least 


| three Comets to the next midwinter regatta at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Commodore Luis Santaella, who was present at both the Nationals at 
Oxford and the President’s Cup Regatta in Washington, reports that 
tentative dates have been set for February 2nd—4th. All indications are 
that the United States skippers will send double last winter’s total of 
eight boats. 

+ + + 


Match races in which Keyport, Richmond County, Princess Bay, Rari- 
tan and Monmouth Comet fleets competed during the summer finished 
last month off the Princess Bay Y. C. when the Raritan Y. C. skippers 
defeated the local sailors. Jack Melko of the visiting club chalked up the 
Winning points with a first in his Hight Ball. Henrietta (‘‘Hank’’) Dunlap, 
from Princess Bay, placed second. 


+ + + 


Bob Gibson, towing over from Easton, Md., the middle of August, 
sailed his Flying Dutchman into first place in the annual Annapolis Y. C. 
regatta. Bill White, of Washington, was a close second in Frolic and Ernie 
Covert’s Scandal, also of Washington, was third. The next week-end, at 
the Indian Landing Boat Club regatta further up the Severn River, White 
tam< out on top in the Comet series, with the Robert EL. Lee, of Clarke 
Daniel, Washington, second. The Daniel boat managed a first in the light 


airs ‘hat plagued the West River Sailing Club regatta over Labor Day 
at Giesville, Md. 
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**BLUE JAY’”’ 
WINNER 
Stamford-Vineyard Race 
Class B 
t 
Owner 
LOUIS M. BROOKS 
Designer 
WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Sails by 


HATHAWAY & REISER 




















Full Range of Models 
Yo to 4 HP. 






It’s Briggs & Stratton 
“AIR-COOLED” Inboards 
that Take You...and 
They Bring You Back 


SAFETY — Permanent center installation assures 
boat balance. 

QUICK, EASY STARTING — every time — in 
rough, wet, or cold weather. 
DEPENDABILITY —hour after hour—day after day 
—under all weather conditions. 
AIR-COOLED — No cooling 
problem at any temperature. 
ECONOMICAL — in original 
cost — and for operation. 


Ask your boat builder or 
dealer for details on Briggs & 
Stratton “ Air-Cooled” Inboards. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y109, 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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- A-E-CO Windlass for Trouper, 
1939's Largest Power Yacht 


Nothing short of an 
A-E-CO Windlass could 
match in powerand beau- 
ty this year’s largest 
power yacht — 107’ 
Trouper, a slick John H. 
Wells, Inc., design built 
by Robert Jacob, Inc. 
Why be satisfied with less 
than A-E-CO yourself? 


Type T, No.3 A-E-CO Windlass 
for Diesel Yacht Trouper. 


peck MUTATE TUTTI CRC ULI bi 


liaries 
ai 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 
















THE New 
SHIPYARD~~+~ 


AT OYSTER BAY 


Located on a site where no shipyard stood before, a 
comprehensive and modern plant fully equipped for 


every yachtsman’s requirement now rises. 

Although encountered with delays in plant completion, 
we will be ready during October to haul, store and care 
for yachts, either within our new steel storage hangars, 

in wet storage, or for out- 
side winter care. 

Owners are urged to 
communicate with or visit 
the new yard for full in- 
formation and details. 150 
ton railways. Telephone 
Oyster Bay 570. 


JAKOBSON 
SHIPYARD, INC. 
OYSTER BAY, L. I. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


WO score yachts of Pacific Northwest clubs held their annual Inter. 

Club cruise over the Labor Day holidays. While the cruise did not draw 
the large number of craft it has in the past, it was most successful for the 
yachtsmen who participated. The fleet assembled at Gig Harbor, neay 
Tacoma, on September 2nd and cruised to the rendezvous at Long Branch, 
Washington. The program at Long Branch was handled by the Queen City 
Y. C., the high light being a bang-and-go-back race competed in by ten 
cruisers, and won by W. J. Allen’s Queen City entry Billybob, a Sterling 
powered express cruiser. 

+ + + 


The Astoria regatta, the “big event’’ of Columbia River yachting circles 
each year, saw considerable more activity than usual this year, there being 
a general public celebration at the popular port near the mouth of the 
Columbia River, over the Labor Day week-end. In the sailing races, Al 
Teitge, of Tacoma, in his Star Nina, was victorious in that class. G. Mae- 
Donald, of Seattle, took the Flattie championship, and the ketch Westwaun, 
of Westport, took the Sea Scout sailing title. W. R. Dole, in his ketch 
Chantey, won the Class A sailing event; Class B went to Grace Rowan’s 
Grace II, of Portland, and Lester Horton’s Astoria entry took first in Class 
C. In the free-for-all event for power boats, Earl Anderson, of Svensen, 
took first place, and in the competition for boats of 71 hp. or less, William 
Raihala was victorious in his Brownsmead entry. 


+ + + 


Edward D. White, Seattle boatbuilder, has three new cruisers under 
construction. A 38-footer, with twin Chrysler engines, is to be delivered to 
Denton Johnson, of Seattle, about Christmas time. A 26-foot sport fishing 
cruiser is being built for another Seattle owner, and the yard is building a 
22-foot fishing cruiser to its own order. 


+ + + 


Land’s End, a 40-foot auxiliary ketch, recently brought to Seattle from 
the Atlantic Coast, has béen cruising extensively this summer in the Inside 
Passage waters of British Columbia and Alaska. It is understood that 
Land’s End is skippered by Alfred L. Loomis, Jr. The ketch was outfitted 
for her Alaskan cruise early in the summer, at Seattle, by the Jensen Motor 
Boat Corporation shipyard. 


+ + + 


Perhaps the most active company at Seattle this year in the sale of 
pleasure craft is the Motor Boat Marina, Inc., with headquarters on 
Portage Bay, Seattle. The company, with Jerry Bryant as president, has 
sold more than 20 Chris-Craft of all types up to September 1939. 

Two new 29-foot Chris-Craft express cruisers were recently delivered, 
one to Herbert Little, and one to H. K. Dent, both of Seattle. Other inter- 
esting sales were two new 1940 Chris-Craft 25-foot cruisers, one to Hugh 
Rueschenberg, of Northwest Airlines, Seattle; and another to David Hall, 
of Everett, Washington. 


+ + + 


Stedman H. Gray, well known in marine circles along the Pacific Coast, 
is joining the ranks of active sail boat men again. He is having a 26-foot 
double-end auxiliary sloop built to his order at the Victor Franck shipyard, 
Seattle, from plans by Carl J. Nordstrom. At the same yard, a new cutter 
for William and Frank Wright, of Seattle, is taking shape. This Monk- 
designed craft is to be launched about March, 1940. 


+ + + 


One of the latest developments in yacht building at Seattle was the fram- 
ing and planking of a new 39-foot cruiser at the Grandy Boat Company 
shipyard on Lake Union, Seattle, for Russell Rathbone, Seattle. The plans 
were drawn by Edwin Monk. 

+ + + 


Nor’west, a 36-foot twin screw cruiser, has been bought by J. Russell 
Thompson, of Seattle, from George R. Putnam, of Ogden, Utah. 


ee oa 


Yachtsmen who enjoy figuring the performances of yachts down 8 
fine point will be interested in the speeds logged by the new 50-foot Diese 
yacht Teco III, of Vancouver. Powered by a Penta Diesel rated 100 hp. # 
1800 r.p.m., she logs 9.5 knots, her cruising rate, at 1430 r.p.m. Her tp 
speed is 10.5 knots at 1670 r.p.m. Teco III is owned by A. J. T. Taylot, 
of Kew, British Columbia. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 


























ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


- 32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 


EVINRUDE © MATE” 
For Dinghies $34.50 


The handiest of dinghy motors — 
weighs only ten pounds... runs 10 
hours on one gallon of fuel! See your 
Evinrude dealer, or write today for 
Evinrude and Elto catalogs fully de- 
scribing a complete selection of mod- 
els for dinghy and auxiliary service. 
Address, Evinnupe. Motors, 4050 N. 
27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WRETE FOR FREE CATALOGS 





H. C. Hanson, Seattle naval architect, reported early in September that 
he has sold’38 sets of plans of the 26-foot “‘los baat” or Norwegian pilot 
boat, from his designs, showing the considerable interest in this type of 
small sail boat. The latest of this series is now being built under the de- 
signer’s supervision at the Tregoning plant at Seattle, for Ted Clarke. 


eo 


F. R. Lewis’ new Grandy cruiser, 30 feet over all, is the Arbutus, not 
Arbuta, as previously reported. . . . Joe Patton, of Seattle, reports the 
sale recently of a Kermath Sea Bird engine for a 30-foot Sea Queen cruiser 
owned by N. F. Denton, of Roche Harbor, Washington. . . . Edwin 
Monk, Seattle naval architect, has drawn plans for a 40-foot auxiliary 
ketch for a well-known transport pilot. . . . The Grandy Boat Company 
in September reported the sale of a 24-foot Grandy cruiser, with a six- 
cylinder 85 hp. Chris-Craft engine, to Edward Meyer, Seattle. The boat 
has been named Josephine M. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


AKE ERIE sailors are unanimous in declaring that the season of 1939 
has been a record-breaker from every angle. Certain it is that the 
racing fans have had an exceptionally heavy schedule and, at the time of 
writing, there are several important events still to be run. Of course, much 
of this increased activity is due to the fact that Lake Erie was favored with 
the Great Lakes International Star Class championship regatta, held at 
Vermilion, and also the inter-association race, held at Cleveland, between 
crews representing the Lake Michigan, the Lake and the Inter-Lake 
Yachting Associations. Then, too, we cannot forget the increased activities 
in the cruiser division caused by the introduction of so many of the new 


one-design class boats. 
+ + + 


Alexander (Sonny) Winton, Jr., and his committee at the Cleveland 
Y.C., deserve a lot of credit for their able handling of the inter-association 
crew race at Rocky River, August 24th-26th. This race was proposed 
last winter, to fill in alternate years between the Richardson Trophy 
Races, and this series was the first. The Lake Michigan Y. A. was repre- 
sented by Eddie Schnable, skipper, Clare Udell, Jack Ritchie, and Howard 
Schilling, with Dr. Verbrogen as alternate, all members of the Chicago 
Y. C. The Lake Y. A. (Lake Ontario) was represented by Newton Castle, 
skipper, Sherman Farnam, John Trahey and Jim Dryer, all members of 
the Rochester Y. C.; and the Inter-Lake Y. A. (Lake Erie) had Lee Wilson, 
skipper, Chick Whittelsey, Ted Corns and Ear! Keller, of the Cleveland 
¥.€ 

The Cleveland committee picked the three Class R sloops Cotton 
Blossom, Puffin and Goon as the best matched boats in the fleet. Lots 
were drawn for the first race, with crews changing after each event. On 
points, the Lake Michigan sailors won with a total score of 13.3 points, 
but the Lake Erie crew piled up 13.2 points and Lake Ontario scored 9.1. 


+ + + 


The Cleveland Yachting Club staged a highly successful race for auxil- 
iary cruisers over the Labor Day week-end for the Wm. H. Hommel 
Champagne Trophy. Eleven cruisers left Rocky River September 2nd 
for Put-in-Bay, with a first leg to Vermilion and a second leg, the following 
day, from Vermilion to Put-in-Bay. Jimmy Van Dorn’s new Alden cutter 
Elf was first to finish at Vermilion with Julius Simms’ staysail schooner 
Jamie second and Larry James’ Bagatelle third. Elf also took the second 
leg, with Jamie second and Bagatelle third. However, on corrected time 
Jamie was the winner, with Elf second and Bagatelle third. It was a three- 
boat race from start to finish with the rest of the fleet far behind. 


+ + + 


The Mentor Harbor Y. C. is graduating fifteen Crow’s Nest youngsters 
after a somewhat stiff examination in the fine points of boat handling, 
splicing and practical navigation. The boys have been working all summer 
as extras in the various crews of the fleet and have made remarkable prog- 
ress. Vice Commodore James Meyers gave them a graduation dinner at 
the club and presented official caps. The popularity of this class may result 
in the establishing of a junior membership at Mentor. 

H. E. Birtch, of the Mentor Harbor Y. C., has just purchased a 33-foot 
Chris-Craft cruiser through the Cleveland Yacht & Supply Co. The new 
boat is powered with a six-cylinder Chris-Craft motor and has a nice turn 


of speed. 


+ + + 


The Vermilion Y. C. staged a big party for members and their guests over 
the Labor Day week-end. On Sunday afternoon there were two events for 
power cruisers. Rusty Coleman won the bang-and-go-back race with his 
35-footer Whiskaway and Vice commodore Carlton Schultz took the blind 
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“May we ne’er wanta freend 
—nor a dram ta gie him!” 


(“May we never lack a friend 
—nor a drink to give him!’’) 





Make your welcome as 
hearty as the rugged quality 
of Teacher’s: The smooth, 
delightful tang of this friend- 
ly Scotch is appreciated 
moreand more by an increas- 
ing number of Americans. 
You, too, can learn much 


about Scotchfrom T eacher’s. 








Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, 
Ltd., Glasgow. 
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TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


S hieHelin & Co 








MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 
THE MOST POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Teredos, Marine Growth 
and Barnacles. Smooth and slippery, lasts a long time, saves expen- 
sive scraping and repainting work, invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Emerald Green — Light Green — High Red — Cream White 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 





Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling B mee G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, Cox & 


Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens, Kelvin- 
STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. a: 









and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care than 
turning in after a day’s cruise? One and only 
one worry could remain — Fire. 

Today that fear, too, can be banished 100% 
— with Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only 
f mechanical automatic system for boats that has 
# been approved by Underwriters. 


Send for Free Booklet ‘Bon Voyage”’ 


Walter Kidde and Company 
1015 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 












THE NEW 
KELVIN-WHITE OBSERVER COMPASS 


is the quickest, simplest, accurate instrument 
for obtaining your posi- 
tion from shore bearings. 
The Kelvin-White Alnor 
Velometer 
gives strength of wind at a 
glance. Nautical and statute 
mile readings. A precision 
instrument for discriminating 
yachtsmen. 
BLUDWORTH DIRECTION 
FINDERS 


RADIO PHONE AND DIREC. 
TION-FINDER INSTALLATIONS 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 





























90 State St., Boston, Mass. 38 Water St., New York 
You'll hi 
FLEMING ou || want this 
ELECTRIC 1 ’ 
biLee rump | amazing little brass and 
STARTING AT bronze bilge pump on your boat next 
$12.50 year and you'll want the Fleming 
pasa System, too. 7 _ are 
ow-cost conveniences t at make boat- 
FLEMING ing more labor-free and pleasant... 
WATER and each gives you ample pumping 
SYSTEM power on a six-volt battery. Models 
STARTING AT also available in 12, 32 and 110 volts. 
$19.50 Now is the time to place your order to avoid 
the spring rush. These prices mean 
\ extraordinary value. Buy now! 
FINEST LOW- 
COST PUMPS See your dealer or 
a. — wae write today 











GEO. W. FLEMING CO., INC., PLANTSVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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handicap race. The Labor Day program was spoiled somewhat by a he:.vy 
blow in midafternoon but this did not stop the famous annual grudge race 
between W. P. (Perk) Hurford and Lou Wells. Sailing in Frostbite dinghies, 
with no particular rules and only the strangle hold barred, it was tight 
going from start to finish and Lou Wells turned in a well deserved win, 
Protest by Perk Hurford was disallowed by the judges after a trial by 
jury featured by legal pyrotechnics fired by attorneys Mitchell and 
Bracken. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


OME skippers never have and probably never will learn that the best 
time to read a race circular is before the start and not after they have 
been disqualified. Lack of coérdination between time of reading and start- 
ing, and taking a chance by going between a bell buoy and the station 
buoy outside it has cost the fastest boat in one of our handicap classes 
the class championship, unless she wins and her successful competitor 
sinks in the last race of the season — and that just ain’t going to happen. 
There has been a real battle for the lead in our Class C between the At- 
lantic Sister and the Fishers Island 23-foot water line knockabout Azure, 
with Tigress, another of the Fishers Island boats, right up in the running, 
In the eleven races in which both Sister and Azure have met, Sister 
has beaten Azure seven times and had her under in the race in which 
Sister was disqualified for cutting between buoys. Tigress has actually 
beaten Sister once besides the race in which Sister was ruled out of order. 
And yet, Sister is third boat on percentage. 

Tigress must sail the last race in order to rate a championship standing. 

‘Now, it’s one whale of a job to explain to a young skipper how it can 
be that a boat that he’s beaten more times than the boat has beaten him 
gets the title and why his boat doesn’t rate the championship. (That’sa 
point Bill Taylor overlooked in his story about the joys of the race com- 
mittee three or four weeks ago — but maybe race committees on the Sound 
don’t bother to explain.) 

The one-design enthusiasts will say the whole scheme is screwy, some- 
thing the committee does with mirrors and soft lead pencils, but it’s figur- 
ing out the relation of the total points the boat actually won to the number 
she would have won if she’d won every race, expressed as percentage. 


+ + + 


Contrary to all expectations, it’s been a mighty good season on Narra- 
gansett Bay. Entries in clubregattas have not been as numerous as in some 
seasons past but the proportion of boats that got into their own club re- 
gatta and no others has also been much smaller, leaving the courses less 
gummed up for the boats that race regularly. 

This year, for the first time since I have been following yachting in 
Rhode Island, boats from outside the Bay have come visiting and sailed 
in a Narragansett Bay open club regatta. It was the youngest club in the 
State, the Sakonnet Y. C., that did it. They came around with five of their 
new Alden knockabouts and six of their Winabouts and made two classes 
in the Bristol Y. C. annual. 

When they got back home, one of the club members, a Mr. Burchard, 
remembered that he had won a prize at Bristol years ago, so he dug it out 
and found it was a silver cup for some one-design class, presented by 
Nathanael G. Herreshoff in 1903. Looks to me as if it was on the road to 
becoming a perpetual trophy for one of the club’s classes. 

The Narragansett Bay Y. A. has announced the following championships 
in classes that have sailed in not less than three club regattas: Cruising 
Class, Modern Times, Royland C. Martin; Class W, Nitemare, Donald 
Kern; Indians, Chinook, Bob Barningham; Herreshoff 15’s, Buccaneer, 
David Cain; S Class, Amis, Eustice Paine; Herreshoff Bullseyes, Kelpie, 
John Borden; Snipes, Bluebird, Norman Bridge; Beetles, Pieces of Hight, 
John and Charles Brown; Lawley 15-foot knockabouts, Directa, Betty 
Sheldon. 

Altogether, 295 different boats crossed the starting line in the club re 
gattas. Nobody thought we had that many. Didn’t believe it myself until 
I added the column three times to make sure I wasn’t seeing double. 


+ + + 


John M. L. Rutherford of North Lakeway, Palm Beach, Fla., has bought 
from the estate of Samuel M. Nicholson the 100-foot twin screw Sea Dream, 
and started down the coast with a stop at Washington en route. Sea Dream 
was designed and built by Luders at Stamford, in 1925. Commodore Ruth- 
erford remarked that he was “‘long”’ on boats as he already owned a 39-foot 
Wheeler and an 80-foot Consolidated but ‘‘this one is big enough to live 
aboard.” 

Other changes of ownership are the sales of Barnes Newbury’s Admiral’s 
Barge to Dr. George Bridges, who has changed the name to Hel-N-l, 
and of Dr. Bridges’ Elco Hel-N-I to Douglas Young, of. Providence. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


4 /ITH only the sailing races of the President’s Cup Regatta in Wash- 

ington yet to be staged as this is written, one of the most successful 

and certainly the busiest season in years in these waters traditionally came 

to.a close over Labor Day. The cruising-racing yachts called it a year with 

the 100-mile Cedar Point-Gibson Island Race while the smaller fry wound 

up the year at the West River Sailing Club Regatta off Galesville, Md. The 
latter event attracted a field of 60 starters for the two days. 

The winners in the long distance race were White Cloud, owned by George 
Whiting, Class A; Narada, L. Corrin Strong, Class B; Kelpie, Bill Hender- 
son, Class C; Young Miss, Donald McKnew, Special Class; and Shrew, 
Charles Owens, Racing Class. All of these were from Gibson Island with 
the exception of Shrew which was flying the Maryland Yacht Club flag. 

It was definitely Class B weather, with the wind light to moderate and 
sometimes flat calm. Finishing approximately 30 minutes behind the lead- 
ing boat, White Cloud, sailed by Gordon Raymond, the Narada saved her 
time to win the Cedar Point Trophy for the best corrected time of the fleet 
of 30 starters and, incidentally, kept the Cloud from gaining permanent 
possession of the silver bowl. The Naval Academy’s Vamarie was first 
around Cedar Point Light in the light SSW breeze that persisted through 
the first night, but finished nearly 24 minutes astern of the Cloud and 
couldn’t do better than second in Class A. The new Academy yawls were 
manned by an all-officer crew and the Alert and Intrepid managed a second 
and third respectively in Class B. 


+ + + 


The West River regatta opened with a special race of 20-footers from An- 
napolis down to Galesville, which was won by John Kramer’s Myray. A 
15-mile race for cruising boats saw Washington yachtsmen take the first 
three places. They were E. O. Hulburt, yawl Vega; Al Bird, sloop Grilse; 
and Dr. A. Kent Balls, yawl Spindrift. Winners in the three-race series 
were Nolle Prosse II, Charles Trammell, Jr., 20-foot round bottom class; 
Sea Witch II, Vincent Kramer, 20-foot chine bottom; Osprey, Frank Wal- 
lace, Albatross; Ju-Jam, Jack Martin, Hampton one-design; Robert E. 
Lee, Clarke Daniel, Comet; Oriole, W. L. Lane, 18-foot open; Flying Cloud, 
Enos Ray, 16-foot open; Judy, William Heintz, Penguin; Foo I, Jack 
Badenhoop, Moth. In the colorful free-for-all, Nolle Prosse IT, sailed by 
Galesville’s favorite son, Dick Hartge, won in the class for boats between 
16 and 21 feet. 


eve eae © 


Annapolis Yacht Club’s fourth annual regatta, staged the latter part of 
August, provided a variety of going, opening with a wet southeaster that 
blew as high as 25 miles. The following day it lightened up, supplying ideal 
small boat weather. The big boats went out for a rough and tumble 18 
miles, a great deal of it into a nasty chop rolling up the bay. Winners were 
Vamarie, Class A; Intrepid, Class B; Babe, chartered for the summer by 
Ted Hoster, Class C; Marcarle, T. Marshall Duer, Jr., Class D; and Owens’ 
Shrew, Racing Division. 

A total of 19 classes competed over two courses in the Severn River while 
the cruising boats were taking their beating outside. Among series winners 
were Dave Dunigan’s Wave, Star Class; Aeolus II, Carlton Skinner, 20- 
foot restricted class; Flying Dutchman, Bob Gibson, Comet; Wiki Wiki, 
W. C. MeNeil, Snipe; Sizzle, Walter Lawson, D dinghy; Vim, Dick Bart- 
lett, National One-design; Martingale, J. W. Martin, Jr., free-for-all. Mid- 
shipman Bill Lemos led a large fleet of 14-foot International Dinghies; 
Midshipman G. C. Leavitt, Navy knockabouts; and Midshipman R. A. 
Kirtland, ketch-rigged whaleboats. 


+ + + 


A week later the Indian Landing Boat Club played host to a surprisingly 
large fleet of 80 boats, their second try at holding a small boat regatta. 
Three races were run in Round Bay. Commodore Bob Welsh presented 
trophies to the following skippers: Wilbur Phillips, 20-foot open class; Dr. 
Albert Pagan, 20-foot restricted; Jack Martin, Hampton; Bill White, 
Comet; Tom Kirkpatrick, National One-design; Lawrence Hartge, 17-foot 
open; Jack Reckord, Snipe; Irving Kauffman, Severn One-Design; Bill 
Lemos, 14-foot dinghy; and Lee Harrison, Moth. 


+ + + 


TI ¢ Bay’s new Twenty-foot Class Yacht Racing Association took further 
step: in organizing the many 20-footers of the area when a meeting was 
held it the time of the Annapolis regatta. The group elected Andy Kramer, 
Dr. J. R. Verbrycke and H. Clendon Bush to its executive committee and 
4ppointed Paul Tomalin as chairman of a measurement committee. 
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America’s most _ 
outstanding motor boats in design, 
construction and performance 


Hubert S. Johnson boats are noted for their fine lines, high quality, 
expert craftsmanship and faultless performance. New 1940 Models 
are available in lengths from 16 ft. up. If genuine satisfaction in your 
next boat is a paramount consideration, you will find it in a Hubert 
S. Johnson Boat — at a price that is reasonable. 


32-FT. SEA SKIFF 
The Swankiest motor 
boat afloat — an ideal 
combination day cruiser 
and sport fisherman. 


A16-FT. SKIFF designed 
and built for use in rough 
water. Lap strake construc- 
tion, co riveted cedar 
hull, oak frames, mahogany 
deck and trim, rubber strut 
bearing, monel propeller 
shaft, chrome plated hard- 
ware and drag link steering. 






Hubert S. Johnson Boat and Engine Works 








Bay Head, N. J. 4 























SINGLEHANDERS for 1940 


Ready for fall or spring delivery, the new Singlehanders are offered in three 
models: cruising sloop or yawl and racing cutter. No change in lines, but 
rig and accommodations improved and extended. A stock boat having 
custom scantlings and specifications! After October 15th a demonstrator 
available near Boston. Inspect and sail this amazing boat, similar to the one 
which placed fifth in the tough 1939 Marblehea “Halifax Ocean Race — 
smallest boat in the race. 


For further details write or call 


E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. 


AO Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel: CAPitol 2337 Cable: Tipler-Boston 
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The True Couese 
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es DEPENDABLE 


fas BOAT REPAIRS 


N m — PLASTIC WOOD is real “wood in cans” that 


boat owners and builders find useful for fixing 
PLASTIC WOOD handles like putty—hardens into wood Ane> 
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loose bolts, dented stems, transom rot, splin- 
tered plank ends, and covering countersunk 
screws. 

that can be planed, sawed, sanded—will hold nails and 

screws. It’s water-proof and weather-proof. At ship 

chandler, paint, hardware, 10¢ stores. Try it! 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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The ONLY oil 
which is made by 
a company whose 
major interest is 


Marine Engine oe 
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Right after haul-out you’ll save time and 
money by doing your preparation and pre- 
liminary painting for next season. And you 
can launch earlier in the spring! 
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Write us for suggestions. 
Your dealer can supply you with 


VALSPAR BOTTOM PAINTS VALSPAR TOPSIDE PAINTS 
VALSPAR CABIN ENAMELS VALSPAR MARINE SPAR VARNISH 


Send for free 36 page book ‘Valspar Your Boat,’ which covers all phases of boat painting 
VALENTINE & CO., INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York City 
In Canada: The Valspar Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


VALSPAR YAGHT FINISHES 
GIBBS POWER SEA SKIFF 


AMERICA'S STANDARD 















pete FIVE MODELS FROM $ 
60 a gt 160 
MILES 2 
PER s 
GALLON © . 


Ideal for Inland 
and Seaboard 
Fishing 

Write for a Catalogue 
GAS ENGINE COMPANY 


GIBSON STREET—JACKSONVILLE— FLORIDA 


GIBBS 












YACHTING 


Dunigan’s Wave led a fleet of Stars at Gibson Island on Labor Day to 
win the Symington Memorial Trophy. Mel Grosvenor’s Escape, fleet 
champion, was second and Jimmy Wolfe’s White Wake third. 


LAKE MICHIGAN YACHTING 


By Jeannette Oates 


NEWS 


HE annual Triangular Race, sponsored by the Jackson Park, Columbia 

and Chicago Yacht Clubs, ran true to form and gave the boys every- 
thing from the softest diminuendo to the smashing crescendo, with no 
tricks missed. The first leg, to Michigan City, went to the Walliser-Griffin 
Revenge, Ten-Metre defender of the Commodore Nobel Trophy. Richard 
Richheimer’s “R” Ariel and Dr. Jay Webb Lowell’s cutter Osprey II, 
both flying the Columbia Y. C. colors, took time prizes. Eddie Schnabel’ 
“R” Yankee and Clyde Larish’s Wind Song, Chicago Y. C. entries, took 
the second leg. The first two laps were 30 miles each. The 58-mile home- 
ward trek went to Ardelle, Clare Udell, and Chic, Waltman’s streamlined 
“R.” Otto Schoenwerk’s Katinka took the cruising time prize. 


ae ar 


Three years in succession, Gale, skippered by her owner, Harry Nye, 
with Wally Etzbach serving as crew, has captured the Shipping Board 
Trophy. This Star series was sailed off Belmont Harbor under the auspices 
of the Chicago Y. C. Woodie Pirie’s Twin Star and Ted Mead’s Little 
Audrey placed second and third. 


+ + + 


The Kenneth G. Smith Trophy for the annual Small Ship Club victory 
was awarded to Chester Krusienski’s Highlight in the Chicago to Raeine 
race, a distance of 60 miles. Highlight’s time was 17:49:17. 


+ + + 


Nat Rubinkam’s Class B cutter Rubaiyat and the Udell-Waltman Ar- 
delle took the time prizes in the wet and uncomfortable Waukegan Rage, 
sailed under the auspices of the Columbia Y. C. Heavy northerlies foreed 
half of the forty starters to turn back or seek shelter. 


+ + + 


In the Sheridan Shore Race Week, Harry Nye’s Gale successfully de- 
fended the Valspar Trophy. The Otter brothers’ Step N Fetch It trailed 
414 points behind for a second. Third place went to Maybe, the Peoria 
River Y. C. entry, handled by Fritz Bloom and Ralph Bradley. 


+ + + 


To Arthur Bowers, of the Milwaukee Y. C., sailing Eddie Purtell’s 


Vagabond, went the Silvie’s Cup, the oldest international yacht trophy in 
competition today. Given a high rating under the cruising measurement 
rule, she covered the 71.5 nautical miles from Milwaukee to the finish 
line at Grand Haven, Mich., September Ist, with a corrected time of 
15:20:54. The race was sailed in extremely fluky weather, as shown by the 
time, Vagabond, scratch boat, winning by almost 25 minutes from Tom 
Hefferan’s Tomahawk, runner-up. This year a companion trophy, the 
South Shore Y. C. Silver Universal Trophy, was put up. Tony Herrmann’s 
Gloriant captured a first, bettering Vagabond’s time. Quest placed third for 
both this trophy and the Silvie’s Cup. The Spring Lake Y. C., according 
to the precedent established last year, was host. 


"Sk: Se 


Otto Dreher’s Lively Lady came down from Milwaukee and ably de 
fended her Lutz Trophy laurels, in the Jackson Park Y. C. perennial 
favorite. John P. O’Rourke’s Shamrock earned the new trophy put up by 
her owner for an Eight-Metre series inaugurated this season. 


+ + + 


Honors in the spectacular Daily News Regatta went to John T. Snite’s 
Copperhead in the cruising division and to Gloriant, of Racine, in the 
Universal. 

+ + + 


Philo H. Danley, of the Chicago Y. C., has brought Trident, a 55-foot 
yawl, from Detroit. She will be kept at Belmont Harbor. . . . Clara 
Golden has tacked the name “‘ Mutinous”’ on her new boat which formerly 
belonged to Bill Jahn, who has moved to Baltimore. . . . Ed Buker is the 
new owner of Who, 70-foot twin screw power cruiser, which will be used 2 
Florida waters. 

ae Ere SS 


Bob Haynie will sponsor a new 31-foot class designed by Phil Rhodes 
and built on the Lake. The first of the new cutters will start building 300. 
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REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 


By Walter Rowe 


apne DAY saw a successful close of the yachting season. At Fisher’s 
Island, Frank and George Haines cleaned up the H 23’s, winning the 
championship with their Marietta in both the Wednesday and Saturday 
series. Charles Ferguson took second honors. Two all-family, all-female 
crews took the top honors in the L 16’s. Cherry, Patsy, and Betty Rice 
won all the series championships with their Faithful Duck, while Judy and 
Dolly Russell were in second place. It was no contest for the big cruising 
boats on Labor Day, when a faint southerly failed completely and left the 
fleet becalmed off Cerberus Shoal. Correct last month’s dispatch, as Vice 
Commodore Bill Hubbard won the‘ Fisher’s Island Cruise in the new 
Rhodes ‘‘27” Class, with Blunt White winning the special race for this 
class on Gardiner’s Bay. 
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The annual Essex Y. C. cruise to Block Island brought out a fleet of 
twenty boats, including the winner of the Annapolis and Marblehead 
ocean races. Paul Sperry’s new Sirocco emerged the winner by four minutes 
over Stan Bradford’s Estrella, which was closely followed by Benny Ben- 
nett’s Delight and Sam Jones’ Shirley Too. 


ON DUTY 


12 months a year 


Use the Chelsea Commander in your 
home or office for the next few months. 
Then take it from its base and mount it in 
your boat next Spring. Solid cast bronze 
base. 414” dial. Eight-day movement 
with ship's bell strike, $100. At leading 
jewelers and..marine supply houses. 
Illustrated booklet on request. Chelsea 
Clock Company, 1086 Everett Avenue, 


+ + + 


Sua os 


At Sachem’s Head, Louis Brooks, Jr., won the Labor Day week-end 
racing in his Manchester Sunrise, after losing the August series to Milton 
Bulord in the Pagan. Brooks won the July series. In the Stars, Bob Stevens 
cleaned up over Labor Day with his Lively Lady, but June Hope took the 
August series in Subito, with her father, Commodore Stan Hope, acting as 
crew. Pete Newcomb completed his sweep of the Zip Class for the season 


by winning the August series and Labor Day events. 
DEPARTURE 


Chelsea, Mass. 


A Designed by eget: ‘ 

4 JOHN G.“ALDEN On the Connecticut River, George Hart won the annual long distance 

te dinghy race of 25 miles around the Haddam Bridge, and also took the CHELSEA 
ad Commodore’s Cup for the three days of racing. Janet Toppin retired the 


‘in necticut River skippers lost to the Larchmonters last spring. The issue will manufacturers of Rod Rig, and pioneers 
ent be settled at Larchmont October 7th and 8th with four-boat teams of Class in rigging engineering and aerodynamic 
ish X and Class B one-designs. es este shea primes enue rnd See 
“ : : - plan and submit findings as to its 
the At Saybrook, the Fenwick Y. C. ended the season with Richard Cooper functioning and improvement. 
om successfully defending his club championship with Sweet Sixteen. The New aS ; : ; 
the Britain skipper had a margin of only a few points over Mitchel Little for the in a piven seotaeee x sea sa 
in's season. The special Sunday series was won by Stuart Little, sailing Shadow, the owners of one-design racing and 
for with Houghton Bulkley, in Lady Fenwick, in second place. The annual cruising sloops and ocean racers. 
ling Rs XN A ox meeting of the Fenwick Y. C. was held on Labor Day. Colonel J. H. K. * A brief preliminary survey of your 
_ sy Davis was elected commodore for the coming year, with Ric Cooper as sails and rigging will be made without 
Be prepared os lose your heart vice commodore, and Stuart Little as secretary-treasurer. pase eae: «yap Oct existing bao 
de J new, Crocker designed A sales ge gag ys ons 
E ’ make 
- “NEW BEDFORD 35” Over-at Eastern Point, the Shennecossett Y. C. had a sail-off for the marine analyses at a remarkably low 
vad ode coi}, championship among the Stars between Frank Chapel, in Kitty Wake, and i: 
nee eRe os. ; ee Sica Arnold Avery, in Colleen. Kitty Wake crossed the line first and was awarded i pda a deg an sa 
ing speed —her flawless con- the championship. Korbin Cohn won the first year’s championship in the shape of your sails; the weight and rigidity of 
es struction and workmanship in- newly established Comet Class, with his Tequilla. Billy Walker, in High- your rigging. Now is the time to act because 
ite § corporating teak decks, lead keel ball. was second wind tunnel work must be done carefully and it 
the and other top notch specifica- eebty ex : + + + takes considerable time. 
tions, no wonder she’s all but Marine Department 
irresistible! Spindrift. . . . Bill Lundgren and his fine old cutter Butterfly finally Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate 
To see her is to know she must crashed the Connecticut River Bridge bugaboo and spent a few days at Wilford Building 
foot be yours for 1940. Send now for Essex. . . . Young Dick Dickinson returned to Essex, after a summer’s | 53rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Jara usteeee folder — then order fishing off Bimini, in his special Matthews Sport Fisherman Tar Heel. Makers of 
nerly "oon, foe eamty ageing: delvery. . .. Dick Hill is returning to the dinghy wars, having bought Alfie 
s the CARL N. BEETLE, Builder Marshall’s old ‘‘X.”’ boat, which he will race at Larchmont and Essex. . . . CRO 
ed in 70 Prospect St. The Junior Cruise of the Essex Y. C. was a tremendous success, with all of | oO DH fe ; G 
New Bedford, Mass. the youngsters who qualified in the summer seamanship course actually ; 
ALSO... New, smaller boat sailing Chet Bowles’ Nordlys, Whit Kenyon’s Stortebeker and Al Stanford’s 
now on the way. Watch for an- Vision... . £ Add to the list of Essex winners for 1939, Louis Brooks’ Blue ag er vlan hain 
nodes OER Jay, skippered by Whitney Stueck, taking first honors in Class B in the we pits i Re 9 . 
soon. _—F—TSSSE2LVSess==s “Proved in the Air for Service at Sea” 



















Women’s Trophy with her third victory on Labor Day morning, while her 
brother Robert cleaned up in the regular racing in the afternoon. The 
veteran Sam Wetherill, sailing his Lightning Class sloop Flash, won the 
Open Class long distance race by a margin of eight minutes over Donald 
Sangster in Blitzen. Young Milton Blatchley won the Essex Y. C. special 
prize for the Open Class boats, nosing out Donald Sangster by a few 


oints. 
P + + + 


The Larchmont dinghy sailors have accepted the challenge of the Essex 
Frostbiters to race for the Royal Bermuda Dinghy Cup, which the Con- 


Stamford-Vineyard Race by the narrow margin of twelve seconds. 


CLOCKS 














* IMPROVEMENTS * 


i AERODYNAMICS sii. 


g ee wind tunnel and other tests, 
the Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate, 
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In Any Emergency 
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‘You CAN DEPEND ON GRAY! 


Whether it’s rough going in a There is a Gray for 
nasty squall, or getting just every boat and every 
what you want when you want __ purse. Grays are shorter, 
it in a war-time shortage, re- lower, more compact, 
member that today, as during give you more horse- 
the past thrity-five years, you power per 
can depend upon Gray. pound. 


CATALOGS (1) Gray 








models, 52 Granline 
26 els, pages; ew 
f Gray Marine Diesels. x tiene 


specify which you desire. 





Gray Marine Motor Co. 


nton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














INTERNATIONAL offers 


PAINT -¢ 
Teucshoff 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 














SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send <aeur 


folder and color card upon request 








Champions are the g 
only spark plugs with § 
Sillment construction, * 
which permanently 
seals them against 
troublesome leakage 
common to ordinary spark plugs. This 
patented and exclusive Champion fea- 
ture insures perfectly uniform combus- 
tion in every cylinder, and results in 
greater economy and marked improve- 
ment in all around engine performance. 


IT’S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—Dema 
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CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 





YACHTING 
Nantucket Y. C. Annual and Lightship Races 


ORE than four score moderate and small sized yachts, flying the 
colors of ten yacht clubs, sailed in the Nantucket Y. C. double event 
early in August, 75 racing craft in the club’s seventh annual regatta on 
the 5th and seven auxiliaries in its first long distance affair on August 
6th-7th, around four lightships. 
Conditions for the regatta were fairly good until late in the afternoon 
when the wind began to fail; even the leaders were hours covering the 
course. The long distance chaps had no better luck and all hands were 
nearly a full day sliding round a 70-mile pentagon. 
The Mower-designed Interclubs, a dozen from Vineyard Haven and 
Edgartown, were given three races, a preliminary on the 4th and two on the 
5th. In the first, Vitesse, owned by Henry Donner, of Vineyard Haven, 
nosed out Coot, owned by William R. Burt, by thirteen seconds. The pair 
led the fleet in the second race, with places reversed, while in the drifting 
match Oriole, owned by Henry Park, of Vineyard Haven, finished more 
than ten minutes ahead of Triton, owned by Kingman Brewster. 
In the smaller classes the prize in the Indians went to Rear Commodore 
F. P. Nash; Skippy, owned by William Chandler, of Nantucket, taking 
the trophy in the Rainbows; Watcha, owned by David Clough, of Edgar- 
town, in the Katamas; Bandersnatch, J. Van Buren, in the Stone Horse 
juniors; Gammoner, G. A. Detwiller, in the Wianno seniors, and Shearwater, 
owned by John Place, in the Monomoys. 
The auxiliaries were sent away in two classes the forenoon of the 6th and 
made fairly good time out to Great Round Shoal and up to Pollock Rip. It 
was a long slow beat through the Slue to Stone Horse and the Handker- 
chief, with eased sheets to Cross Rip and back to the finish. In Class A, 
Fred C. Crane’s Alden schooner Freedom, of Wianno, led to Pollock Rip, to 
bé passed by H. M. Marx’s Ten-Metre Showan, but winning by exactly 
nine minutes corrected time. 

In Class B, the winner was H. P. Clark’s Alden yawl Zodiac, of the Stone 
Horse Y. C., which beat H. C. Knowles Mower-designed sloop Cricket, of 
Edgartown, by 32 minutes corrected time. Samuel E. M. Crocker’s Spark- 
man & a sloop Tejeria, of Nantucket, was a close third. 

Wo. U. Swan 


+ + + 


Criqui Retires from Sterling Presidency 


CHARLES A. CRIQUI, the founder and for 33 years president of the 

Sterling Engine Company of Buffalo, announced recently that he has 
turned the actual operation of his company over to younger executives. 
He will remain in less active contact with Sterling affairs as chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Spencer H. Logan of New York is the new president and Addison F. 
Vars, Buffalo and New York advertising executive, fills a new post of 
executive vice-president. Charles A. Criqui, Jr., continues as an official of 
the corporation and has also been named to the board of directors. All of 
these men have had many years of business experience and have been in- 
directly and directly interested in Sterling affairs. Logan has taken over the 
holdings of the late O. E. Foster and U. 8. Thomas who, with Mr. Criqui 
and Vars’ father, were the organizers of the corporation in 1906. Vars has 
been secretary of the company for the past thirteen years. 


+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens Announce New 1940 Boats 


DYE to the wide and increasing interest in stock auxiliary cruisers, 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New York, are expanding their offerings 
along stock boat lines with a total of seven boats for 1940. 

Four of these are models already successful and popular, the 40-foot 
Voyager, the 35-foot Week-Ender, the 30-foot Islander and 19-foot Light 
ning. The largest of the new boats i is the Privateer which bridges the gap i! 
size and price between the Week-Ender and the Islander. It has berths fot 
four and the model has been tank tested. The second new boat, called the 
Vacationer, is smaller than the Islander, has cruising quarters for two and 
auxiliary power. The seventh boat of the fleet is a small keel racing sloop 
called the Raceabout. She will have a modern rig with a permanent back- 
stay. 

While it is the designer’s idea that the Raceabout will carry only a jib and 
mainsail, the rig will be so designed that if individual clubs or fleets desit 
to race the boats with Genoa jibs and parachute spinnakers, it will be 
possible to do so. 

Edward D. Payne, who has been engaged in the yacht brokerage field 
in New York City for upwards of twenty years, has recently become 
associated with the firm. Mr. Payne is a member of the Cruising Club of 
America and has owned a number of boats of various types. He is one of the 











most experienced brokers in the field. 
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Mary Virginia Taylor 


The Race Committee at the starting line of the International 
Star Class Championships, at Kiel, Germany 


“Pimm” Repeats Star Class Victory 


(Continued from page 34) 


leeward courses. Even an impending 
world war, it seems, cannot dim 
the ardor of the real racing en- 
thusiast. - 

Muggel, the Kiel entry, slipped 
into first place in the morning race 
on the final run home, after Aloha, 
from Algeria, had led most of the 
way around the course, showing 
her best form for the first time. The 
ever-consistent Pimm took third 
place, with Straulino’s Polluce in 
fifth. 

Between the morning and after- 
noon races all the boats tied up 
in a long string and the skippers 
and crews went aboard the com- 
mittee boat for lunch, which was a 
good idea in theory but resulted in 
afew rather nasty-dents in the top- 
sides of a number of boats. It had 
been planned to put a sailor aboard 
each Star but, because of the un- 
expected departure of the navy, 
those in charge were short-handed. 
This was the only hitch in an other- 
wise perfectly handled week. For- 
tunately, no serious damage was 
done despite several breakaways. 

The last race, as has been men- 
tioned before, was all Pimm, while 
Polluce consolidated her runner-up 
position with a fourth. Third series 
place went to Muggel and fourth to 
Milt Wegeforth’s Scout, which, ex- 
cept for a bad showing in the fourth 
race, had given a good account of 
herself. 

So ended the series, but not the 
activity. When the contestants re- 
turned to their quarters at the 
Olympic Home, each one found in 
his mail box a note saying: “Be- 
cause of your early departure to- 
morrow morning, the presentation 
will take place tonight and the ban- 
quet -cheduled for tomorrow night 
has been cancelled.” This was the 


first official notice which revealed 
the gravity of the situation and 
was a polite way of saying: “Get 
out of Germany as fast as you can.” 
The French border had already 
been closed and it was not known 
whether Messieurs Lorion and 
Chatord would be able to return to 
their homes. The Americans made 
immediate plans for departure 
through Denmark but they were 
unwilling to leave before seeing 
their boats at least out of the water 
and packed for shipment. After 
several hours’ delay because the 
haul-out crane was being used for 
loading military supplies, the three 
American boats were finally set in 
their trailers and reluctantly left in 
a boatyard at Kiel, where they re- 
main. It was impossible to move 
any of the visiting boats out of the 
country, all transportation facili- 
ties being tied up. 

Each foreigner was given a spe- 
cial letter signed by a high admiral 
of the German Navy, to insure safe 
passage across the border. The six 
American contestants safely crossed 
the frontier into Denmark just 
twenty-two hours before the border 
was closed. 

Although Pimm won the cham- 
pionship again, the class rules state 
that the series cannot be held two 
years in succession in the same 
fleet, and that in such circumstances 
the privilege of holding the follow- 
ing year’s series shall go to the fleet 
having the next highest combined 
point score for the past three years. 
This time that fleet is San Diego, 
California. Let us hope that in 
1940 there will be just as keen com- 
petition and fine racing conditions 
as were provided in 1939 — and a 
little less war. 

The summary is as follows: 
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SEE THe NEw DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52,55 and 60 ments. Hulls built to 

ft. “Individualized Inte- standardized moulds. 

riors” to your require- Virtually custom-built, 
Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasoline‘or Diesel power. 
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Write for 
brochure. 


JISER nc. 


D ANN a re * NEW YORK CITY 


Phone WEsichester 7-7000 
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CABIN HEATER for autumn comfort! 


Powerful “Sea Breeze” Heater chases the 
autumn chill! Set on stove, it blows hot 
blast of air through cabin! Quickly dries 
wet clothing, bunks, etc. (In summer it 
cools cabin!) Easy on battery! 
Costs only $16 in 6, 12 or 32 
volts, 110-volt slightly higher 
... Send 25¢ for W-C Catalog 
showing this and -thousands 
of other items! 


Wiatcox. CrrrrenpEn 
& COMPANY, INC. 10 sctutrnan Se Miadieove, Conn, 
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REMEMBER... 


it’s better to have it and not need it 
than to need it and not have it! 


he YACHT INSURANCE which 


PRESERVES the property investment - - - - 
PROTECTS against injury or damage suits - - 
PROVIDES an inspection and survey service 


Consult your own agent or broker for policies in 


MARINE OFFICE 


OF 
AMERICA 

ve 116 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 


ATLANTA BOSTON DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS STOCKTON SYRACUSE 
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W. STARLING BURGESS 


Naval Architect & Engineer 
330 East 58th Street, New York, Tel: PLaza 8-0272 





High speed launch "' Linaveste” at 38 knots 


Designer of America’s Cup defenders, sea-going motor vessels, 
cruising yachts, racing yachts and high-speed motorboats. 


Specialist in aluminum motorboat and sailboat construction. 
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PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. MASS. 


Prices range from $1.50 to $3.50 per overall foot, averaging $2.25 





FAIRHAVEN 








150 u.p. 


The Palmer Line 
includes a full range 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
PALMER 


COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N. Y. imainhta! 
Sales Offices: 102 EAST 25th ST., N. Y. 


BIG HUSKIE 
4 cyl, 25 b.p. at 1800 r.p.m. 











ASK THE LYMAN SKIPPERS! 


Yes, ask the owners of LYMAN boats about reliability, comfort, speed and 
seaworthiness. You'll think about a CLINKER-BUILT LYMAN before you buy. 
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Outboard models in 11-13 and 15-ft. sizes. Priced from ..........cececececececs $155.00 
Inboard models in 17-18-20-21 and 24-ft. sizes. Priced from ..........eeeeeeeees $1075.00 
SES; Stocnnd Faden Cees x so os ovo 59 kw85 4005500 00sec s ddvevescce $298.00 


See your dealer or write for catalogue 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS + 1550 First Street 


+ Sandusky, Ohio 
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Boat 
Pimm 
Polluce 
Muggel 
Scout IT 
Hasjo 
Spirit 
Castore 


Pegasus 


Aloha 
Belluna 


Grunau 
Albatross 


Hamburg 


Skipper 
von Hutschler 


La Squadra Navale Straulino 


Kiel 
San Diego 
Berlin 


West. L. I. Sound 
Regia Accademia 


Navale 


Marineschule 


Murwik 
Alger 


Marinestation 
der Ostsee 


Muggelsee 
Luftfahrt 


Stella Diana La Spezia 


Mona III 
Gloriana 
Rhythm 
Azilla 
Bemm II 
Bremen 
Perseus 


Unn 


and in fifth place was Junior, with a 
ninth, a second and a fifth. Eleven 
“A’s” sailed in the class through- 
out the week, and gave a fine ex- 
hibition of light sail handling. 

The “E” fleet of forty-two boats 
was probably the finest which has 
yet assembled at an Inland Regatta 
‘and it is much to the credit of John 
Savage, who was sailing David Win- 
ton’s Blue Nose, that he was able 
to gain two firsts in this closely 
matched group. His fifteenth in the 
first race of the series was more than 
offset by firsts in the second and 


Norfolk Broads 
Lake of Como 
Cent. L. I. Sound 


Trieste 


Noord Holland 


Bremen 


Marinestation 
der Noordsee 


Stockholm 


Hansholm 
Wegeforth 
Wiese 
Ogilvy 
Salata 


Kolbe 


Lorion 
Koppenhagen 


Gaedtke 
Telto 

Fago 
Gumprecht 
Vibio 
Abberley 
Nordio 
Maas 
Albers 
Hissink 


Laurin 
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SUMMARIES, INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS CHAMPIONSHIP 
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The Inland Lakes Regatta 


third contests. 


As for the other top positions, 
any one of the twenty-six boats 
which stayed over for the final race 
on Saturday were within shooting 
distance of the top, due in part to 
disqualifications but also because 
the fleet was so evenly matched 
that few had consistent records 


throughout. 


In the end, however, with one 
exception, the first seven places 
went to Minnesota boats. John An- 
derson, of White Bear, skippering 
Club VI, finished in second place 


(Continued from page 45) 


with a second, a sixteenth and a 
seventh. Close behind, in third 
place, was David Weyer’s Easy 
Goin’ Too, flying Minnetonka col- 


ors, with a first in the opening race, 


a twenty-third and a thirteenth. 
Fourth place went to Jule Hanna- 
ford’s Lady Luck III, a White Bear 
entry, with fourth, fifth, and tenth 
positions. George Brumder’s Ara 
nis, of Pine Lake, was the only 
Wisconsin boat up in the money, 
taking fifth: place on a ninth, 4 
third and a nineteenth. Sixth place 
went to a Calhoun entry, Dick Gar- 


wood’s Challenger IV, with finishes 


in eighth, twentieth and fourth 
places. 

Going from seventh to tenth 
place, they finished in this order: 
Harry Dye in the Schuss, of Cal- 
houn; Bud Lynch’s Appul Annie 
IV, of Pine Lake; Three Winks III, 
of Pine Lake, sailed by Charles 


Winkler; and Blll Patterson’s Betty 


Jane, of White Bear. 

Next year the Inland will trek to 
Madison to be the guests of the 
Mendota Y. C. and, it is to be 
hoped, recipients of better weather. 
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The popular E Class in a mix-up at the start in a fresh breeze 
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Jor 
Greatest Driving Power, 
Strength and Durability 





Specify 

IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 

COTTON YACHT DUCK 
Made in England 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


L 
DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 














Smith’s ‘‘Cup Defender’’ 
Paints and Varnishes will pre- 
serve your boat’s existing sur- 
faces — protect against winter 
cold — make final painting 
easier in the spring. 


An experienced, practical ma- 
rine painter will give you ex- 
pert advice on what to do with 
bottoms, topsides, decks and 
brightwork. No charge for this 
service. Write. 





MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 





EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. 


ll Eavt 36th Street New York City 
Established 1827 








“Blue Peter” 


(Continued from page 58) 


even in breezes of moderate strength. 
In very light air, the Genoa jib adds 
enough area to make her slip 
through the water at amazing speed! 

“Possibly her best comparative 
performance is in a fresh breeze and 
the sort of short, steep sea that 
kills the headway of the ordinary 
small cruising sail boat. For, in 
spite of the fact that Blue Peter 
draws 4’ 8” and has 4500 pounds of 
ballast on her keel and several hun- 
dred pounds of lead beneath her 
cabin floor, and is therefore able to 
carry sail, she is not in the least logy 
or lacking in responsiveness. On the 
contrary, she responds readily, un- 
der either sail or power, and retains 
her momentum so long that she will 
forereach in a way that keeps her 
going under the most unfavorable 
conditions.” 

George had been sitting on the 
port bunk with his elbows resting on 


his knees and his eyes fastened on 
the floor. When I paused, he stood 
up. 

“There’s one thing you haven’t 
mentioned,” he said, “that I’m 
somewhat curious about. Why the 
name Blue Peter?” 

“That was a clever touch, too!”’ 
I exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘‘If I 
may say so,” I added, modestly. 

“Why not?” said George. “If 
you don’t, who will?” 

“Tn the International Code, the 
Blue Peter stands for the letter 
P,” I explained briskly. “Rather 
neat, what? And then again, in the 
old days, when a vessel was pre- 
pared to sail at moment’s notice, 
she hoisted the Blue Peter, which 
meant ‘We are ready to go!’”’ 

“Let’s hoist it,’ said George, as 
he moved towards the companion- 
way, “and the Homeward Bound 
Pennant along with it!” 


“My Sin” Wins the Gold Cup 


(Continued from page 31) 


she bent her steering gear, and then 
retired. On the seventh lap, Sim- 
mons overhauled the Canadian, 
never to be headed again. Mercury 
and So Long might as well have 
been in their pits as on the course as 
far as competition went. My Sin 
turned in a speed of 70.153 for the 
eighth lap and, when Miss Canada’s 
supercharger went wrong on that 
lap, Simmons took it more easily 
to win with an average for the heat 
of 67.05 m.p.h., Miss Canada being 
second. 

The second heat found the 
Canadian boat unable to run, but 
the other five came out and Notre 
Dame trailed My Sin most of the 
way. Simmons had only to average 
65.124 miles to win easily. These 
two wins assured My Sin the Cup. 
No other boat had enough points 
to beat her. 

So for the third heat only Miss 
Canada III, which had been re- 
paired, and Notre Dame came out 
to give My Sin a race. It was now 
after six o’clock and getting dark 
but there was still enough light to 
see. Miss Canada started bravely 
and made over 70 miles an hour on 
her second lap but the effort was too 
great and she again had trouble 
with her superchargers and with- 
drew. But Notre Dame hung on 
gamely, although far behind, and 
completed nine laps, while My Sin, 
running like an eight-day clock, 
coasted to an easy victory. And 
thus the Gold Cup goes back to 
Indian Harbor. It was a better race 
than last year’s and the Indian 
Harbor boat averaged 66.23 m.p.h. 
for the 90 miles. 

In the other classes that furnished 


competition in the three-day re- 
gatta, the “725’s,” the ‘225’s” 
and the “135’s,” there was hot 
competition on September 2nd, the 
opening day, and on September 4th, 
when the 135-Cubic-inch Class ran 
two heats for the Stark Hickey 
Trophy between the Gold Cup heats. 

Six boats appeared for the 725 
Class and, under perfect wind and 
water conditions, put up a grand 
race throughout three  six-mile 
heats. Bill Cantrell, driving L. P. 
Ewald’s Why Worry, won all three 
heats, her top speed for any one 
being 66.325 m.p.h. She amassed 
1200 points to 750 for King Staten, 
owned and driven by J. 8. Brown, 
of Louisville, Ky. Hermes IV took 
third honors. Mercury had her 
troubles and did not complete a 
heat. 

That sterling class of little racers, 
the ‘‘225’s,” were racing for the 
Edenburn Memorial Trophy and 
twelve boats took part in the three 
nine-mile heats. It was a red hot 
fight between the veteran Jack 
Cooper in Tops III and young 
George Schrafft in his Chrissie III, 
which has been one of the outstand- 
ing boats of the year. Chrissie won 
the first heat and took a second 
and a third place in the other two. 
But Tops III came strong to win 
the second and third heats, after 
getting a fifth place in the first, to 
roll up a total point score of 927 
to 925 for Chrissie III. Viper III, 
owned by T. R. Chatfield, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., was third with 825 
points. Tops III made the best 
time, making a speed of 66.639 
miles per hour in the second heat, 
and took the trophy. 
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ALDEN 
BOATS 





for 1940 


MALABAR, JR. 
COASTWISE 
OFFSOUNDINGS 
EXPLORER 


Write for Circulars 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
131 State Street, Boston 
New York Office: 545Fifth Ave. 





THE BEST VIEW at any out- 


door event is a close-up view. Put 


your eyes behind a Bausch & 
Lomb American-made binocular 
to get a close-up view, clear and 


sharp. 


32-PAGE CATALOG tells 
what to look for in selecting a 
binocular; will help you choose 
the instrument best suited to 
your use; describes 12 Bausch 
& Lomb models, $66 to $132. 
Freeon request. Bausch & Lomb, 
868 Lomb Park,Rochester, N.Y. 


Illustrated above, Bausch & Lomb 
7 power, 35 mm binocular, $86. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


THE WORLD’S BEST...BY ANY TEST 
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“GALLIVANT” 
Designer, P. L. Rhodes 
Builder, Palmer Scott & Co. 








RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 
Worth Looking Into 


Semi-Gloss White Deck Paint 
White Undercoat Green Bottom Primer 
Green Anti-Fouling 


Write for color card 


Spar Varnish 


Manufactured by 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 
Incorporated 1922 


In the 135 Class, seven diminu- 
tive racers competed. Honors and 
the Stark Hickey Trophy went to 
the Washington, D. C., entry Ed- 
nandy IV, owned by Andy Craw- 
ford. She won both heats to amass 
a total of 800 points to 525 points 
for her nearest competitor, Little 
Beaver, owned and driven by O. J. 
Trudeau, of Detroit. And, inci- 
dentally, she broke the “135” 
competitive record when she was 
clocked at 54.083 m.p.h. in the 
first heat, bettering the mark of 
52.173 made at Red Bank in 
August. 

That completes the story of the 





YACHTING 


on Sunday, which was a “lay day” 
for the racers. 

Among the Chris-Craft cruisers, 
any length, Fred C. Stickroot’s My 
Darling averaged 17.85 miles to 
win in her class. 

The event for Matthews cruisers 
was taken by Richard Locke’s 
Nancy L, with an average speed 
of 20.83 miles. 

The Fisher Boat Works race for 
cruisers 38 to 42 feet long was taken 
by Taurus, H. T. Youngrin, owner, 
and the Detroit Yacht Club classes 
for boats under 38 feet and over 42 
feet went respectively to George 
Naumann’s Wispy and Gar Wood's 
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Wituiam P. Fisuer, President 
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205 East 42nd Street 





WINGS 


by FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


The UP-TO-DATE Iceboat Book 
with 175 Drawings and Photographs 


ON 
THE 


eo 


Written by a contributing editor of ‘‘Yachting’’ this is the 
only book on the subject now in print. Covers sailing, racing, 
designing and building iceboats. Price $3.50 net. 


Order direct from 
Book Department — YACHTING 


New York 











LAUGHLIN 





BRONZE ROLLER e 
REEFING GEAR 


@ Of Manganese Bronze. A great 
convenience. Latch operates as sail is 
rolled and does not interfere with the 
canvas when unreefing. For 54” and 
Ye" track and also made with fork or 
band. 


A Full Line of Bronze Fittings for 
Small. Sailboats, Stars, Dinghies, etc. 


Send 25c for Catalog showing com- 
plete line of Bronze and Galvanized 
Fittings and Boat Specialties. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 
DENVER 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
NiIW ORLE/ NS 


DETROIT 
SIATTLE 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO CORTLAND, N. Y. 











racing classes. The cruisers raced Invader. 


Comets Sail Fifth National Championship 


(Continued from page 38) 


preceding day. From there, it was a 
broad reach up the Choptank and 
then a close reach back to the start- 
ing buoy. Again the boats that held 
to the western shore of the Tred 
Avon were on the right track. 

With a westerly shift, the wind 
faded as the leaders reached for the 
inner mark to begin their second 
lap. Meanwhile, the committee, 
foreseeing the race exceeding its 
time limit, gave the shortened 
course signal and moved out to the 
windward marker. For approxi- 
mately an hour and a half sails hung 
limp. Only an ebbing tide nearing 
its slack aided in bringing the fleet 
down on the finish. Just when it 
looked as though it would be no 
race, a faint southwest zephyr 
came in from the Bay with the 
change of tide. Bad News drifted 
across in the lead after taking three 
hours, 20 minutes, 29 seconds to 
cover the five miles. 

Series standings at this point 
gave Tart 73, Bad News 711%, 
Shufly 71 and Scud 68. 

The only race to be sailed Sunday 
morning, gave promise of winds 
even better than on the opening 
day. The low hanging clouds looked 
wet and gusty. The wind was south 
southwest and in the puffs before 
the first gun went up to 15 miles. 
This time it was a short windward- 
leeward course of three laps. 

All the boats went over on the 
starboard tack well bunched at the 
committee boat. Again the wind 
hauled a little to the west and 
lightened as the first boats beat to 


the mark. Humphreys’ Sirius was 
leading at the start of the second 
circuit while Robert H. Lee and Bad 
News had worked into second and 
third positions. The lighter the 
breeze became, the better this pair 
seemed to be moving. On the final 
round, Bad News worked out a good 
lead which was maintained to the 
finish. Robert E. Lee nosed across 
ahead of Scud for second place. 

The final count gave Levin 110%, 
Sally Willcox 105, Merrill and 
Speer 101, Hendrickson 99 and 
Daniel 96 points. Young Luis San- 
taella’s boat, lone entry from Puerto 
Rico, performed exceptionally well 
when one considers that the skipper 
and his crew, Ralph Christiansen, 
are accustomed to hard sailing in 
the Trades. They finished ninth. 

This year’s regatta paid honors to 
Mrs. Elliott Wheeler, of Easton, 
Md., whose desire for a fast though 
comfortable small boat for her son 
seven years ago brought forth 4 
design by C. Lowndes Johnson, also 
an Eastern Shoreman. The boat, 
then known as the Crab Class, was 
destined to become the Comet. 

The Tred Avon and Chesapeake 
Bay Yacht Clubs, co-sponsors of 
the regatta, performed commen¢- 
ably in staging the affair. 

Daily firsts in addition to first, 
second and third place series 
trophies were presented to both 
skippers and crews Sunday after 
noon at the Tred Avon Yacht Club 
with Dr. John Eiman, class pres: 
dent, officiating. Summaries of first 
twelve boats: 


Bad News, Robert Levin, Beverly, N. J............ 0.0.00 cece 110 
Send; Gay Wom, Caveat Tile, WY... ede scans 105 
Shufly, Edward K. Merrill, Riverton, N. J....................2.. 101 
Bay ip ee I, ns I I 6 oo. 5. oe ocx hans bs wv ces cn de eee 101 
Sea Weed, W. Lynn Hendrickson, Philadelphia, Ps................ 99 
Robert E. Lee, Clarke Daniel, Washington, D. C................... 96 
Pick-Up, Charles Allaire, Jr., Red Bank, N. J.................... 92 
Eight Ball, Jack Melko, Perth Amboy, N. J....................... 90 
Puerto Rico II, L. A. Santaella, San Juan, P. R................... 87 
Cotte, edwin Bebpiek, Bronx, N.Y... .. 0... ees cess cc ecw 86 
Frolic, William White, Washington, D.C........................ 85\4 
Sirius; Delos Humphreys, Rome, N. Y..................000eeeeee 85 
MacLAMBORNE 
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CRUISING SLOOP 


L.O.A. 35’; L.W.L. 25’ 5”; Draft 4’ 4”” 


HE ACCOMPANYING profile is that of 
TT; light displacement, shoal draught 
cruising sloop, by virtue of whose small 
working-sail area and general character- 
istics should open new cruising grounds 
and offer simplicity of handling to 
delight the 'longsbore cruising man. 
Calculated stability and thoughtful 


bull balance predict able performance 
and easy motion in a seaway. 


Enquiries are invited regarding this 
project, or any yacht or small boat 
design problem. 


Henry A. SCHEEL 
Yacht Architect 


Provincetown, Mass. 
564-A Commercial Street — Phone 81 


New York City 
630 Fifth Ave. — Phone Clrcle 5-8858 

















Your Mast or Shrouds 
Can Be Your Antennae for a 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS 


Crystal Controlled 
MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 





* 

This inexpensive model, 42A — 
husky — compact — rust proof — 
is the ideal marine telephone for 
the average sail and power craft. 


As easy to use as a dial phone for 
calls 

To and from Telephones Ashore 

To Coast Guard in Emergency 

To and from Other Boats 


You'll be amazed at the practi- 
cal, positive performance of the 
Jefferson- Travis Model 42A— 
.and other standard models illus- 
trated and described in our new 
Cats slog. Write for it. Don’t go 
without a radio phone any longer, 
when you can get the Jefferson- 
Trovis now ata oe price. 


IEFFERSON.TRAVIS 
RADIO MFG. CORP. 
198 Milburn Avenue — Baldwin, N. Y. 
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“Bloodhound” Wins the Fastest Fastnet 


(Continued from page 37) 


we lay becalmed, Latifa’s extremely 
efficient crew snaked a larger jib 
topsail out of the locker and doused 
the one we had been carrying (a 
number two over a jibstay Genoa). 
Nordwind began to follow suit but, 
in the few instants in which our 
masthead stay was denuded of sail, 
the wind came in again. 

We were now two miles from the 
Fastnet Rock, looming up in the 
late afternoon light, and the upper- 
most thought in the minds of every- 
body was the Elizabeth McCaw 
Trophy which Dick Reynolds had 
recently offered to the first boat to 
round the Rock. It is a beautiful 
silver reproduction of the Rock, 
mounted on green marble, and a 
trophy coveted second only to the 
Fastnet Bowl itself. Nordwind went 
out to get it and, as soon as the 
wind reached us, we tacked to get it 
from her. She covered us and before 
she was filled away Mike tacked 
again — Twelve-Metre tactics with 
a vengeance, after 360 miles of 
ocean racing! 

But the moment came when short 
tacking ceased to offer even: the 
chance of escape. Nordwind laid for 
the Rock on the starboard tack and 
our only hope rested in the possi- 
bility that the tide would set her 
down and cause her to pass to lee- 
ward of it and round the other way. 
She avoided this by careful sailing, 
almost scraping the barnacles from 
the weather side of the Rock as she 
slipped past and we rounded several 
yards outside her wake, five minutes 
astern. So the first award of the 
“Lizzy Mac” Trophy, eagerly 
fought for, was won by Nordwind. 

Around and with the wind dead 
astern, the fight for the honor of 
finishing first and winning the 
Erivale Cup succeeded Latifa’s 
unsuccessful struggle. In three min- 
utes, her biggest parachute was set 
and drawing. Ten minutes later, 
Nordwinda’s, which was torn in hoist- 
ing, filled away. A little later, it 
blew out and Latifa regained the 
lead. Close to midnight,ours wrapped 
itself around the upper spreader and 
disintegrated in a hundred stream- 
ers. Smaller spinnakers were set by 
both boats and, in a wind which 
strengthened to 20 knots and built 
up a disordered sea, we rolled down 
toward the Bishop. 

Before this, we had seen Benbow 
round the Rock nearly an hour be- 
hind us and almost an equal time 
ahead of Bloodhound, and we began 
to have a suspicion that the latter 
would win the Fastnet Bowl. If 
Bloodhound, to which Latifa gave 
away four and a half hours in a race 
of about 90 hours, could round the 
Rock less than two hours astern of 
us, it was a safe bet that we couldn’t 
save our time over the whole dis- 
tance. Benbow had been doing re- 
markably well for a new boat but 


Dick Buckley, the lightning calcu- 
lator of the R.O.R.C., predicted 
that her allowance to Bloodhound 
would remove her from the money. 

The night passed, as we learned 
later, to the accompaniment of 
grief and blown-out spinnakers on 
nearly all the boats. Bloodhound and 
Zeearend were among the many 
sufferers from this complaint, but 
were also sharers of the comedy 
highlight of the race. 

During this night of fresh north- 
westerly breezes, Latifa overcom- 
pensated for the drift in toward the 
Bristol Channel and had to reach on 
the opposite tack for her landfall. 
But the detour had no effect on our 
private contest with Nordwind, 
which persisted in remaining be- 
tween us and the finish line. At ten 
of the third morning of the race, we 
jibed and set our masthead Genoa 
to reach in for the Bishop (a steam- 
ship inbound happily confirming the 
findings of our morning sights) and 
at 1 p.m. we brought the lighthouse 
abeam to port almost as closely as 
we had previously left it to star- 
board. But Nordwind was there 
ahead of us and, throughout that 
afternoon and night in a failing 
wind, she kept her lead. 

It was tough that the wind failed 
us more’and more and that we lay- 
ished nearly nine invaluable hours 
on the run in from the Lizard to the 
finish, 45 miles. Bloodhound, romp- 
ing past that historic landmark 
five hours behind us, carried a 
freshening breeze and gained two 
and a half hours in the same home 
stretch. Nordwind had finished 33 
minutes ahead of us, and Benbow 
20 minutes ahead of Bloodhound — 
all of them faster than the best 
record of previous Fastnets. 

As the day wore on and other 
yachts blew in, the crew of the 
apparent winner sat on the anxious 
seat. Zeearend missed the main 
prize by an hour and five minutes 
but Roland von Bremen still had an 
excellent chance to save her time on 
both. She couldn’t quite make it. 
Finishing at 8:26 p.m. of August 
9th, 16 hours behind her compatriot 
Nordwind, she deprived Latifa of 
third place but left the principal 
winners undisturbed. 

Evenlode, a small sister of Latifa, 
owned and sailed by Chris Ratsey, 
with such other celebrities as Colin 
Ratsey, Uffa Fox and Tom Pon- 
sonby in her crew, was considered 
an extremely likely contender when 
the race began. At the outer mark, 
she was an hour and 26 minutes 
ahead of the new German cutter. 
But, what with thickening weather 
and landfall troubles on the Scilly 
Islands, she lost four hours on the 
run home and placed only ninth. 

Next to the dingdong battle 
sailed by Nordwind and Latifa — a 
running encounter which, by the 








H. MORTON MERRIMAN 
EASTPORT, MAINE 


July 25, 1939 


Mr. Louis J. Larsen 
50 Warren St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


I have given the sails which 
you made for NORSEMAN a 
good try-out, and I am very glad 
to report that they are satis- 
factory in every way. In fact I 
think they are the best fitting 
suit of sails we have ever had. 


Very truly yours 
(Signed) H. MERRIMAN 


“NORSEMAN" 62’ 7” o. a. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
YACHT SAILMAKER 


New York, Nu. 

















renkman 


a STA RS 


(Circular on Request) 


MARCH ON 
“MIGS,” a Parkman Star 


won the 
1939 Atlantic Coast 
Championship 





Racing on Otsego Lake for the 
championship of the 12th District 
(The Eastern Lakes) 24 entries 
won by “ME’N’U” 
a 1939 Parkman Star 


* 


Take advantage of our winter 
delivery price by ordering this 
fall. 

* 


STAR 
Fittin : _ Accessories 
lexible 
Used Stars 


* 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 














HIAWATHA Ke 
Built for Speed 
with Rugged Construction 
for Dependable Service ! 





6 Cylinder — 52-85 H. 


The Hiawatha takes front rank HP. 
position in quality — perform- Bore 334”, Stroke 41/4 


ance and durability. It’s a FAST 
engine built to stand the gaff. 
Delivers instant power that as- 
sures top performance. We will 
gladly send full details and 
prices of this exceptionally fine 
marine engine. Write today. 





DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier, Eddy Co., 201 E. 
12th St., New York City; W. H. Moreton 
Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; 
W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 


RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


The Red Wing Line: 


20 Gasoline Models —4 to 125 H.P. 6 
— Diesels (Hesselman Patent) 35 to 200 
HP. 











Send for complete details and literature 
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CUSTOM-BUILT QUALITY IN STOCK CRUISERS ; 
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DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manu- 
facture of cabin and deck furni- 
ture for the boat. 

Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Moneda”, 
“Elda”, “Sirena”, ‘“Onrust”, 
“Caritas”, “Navigator”, “Mary 
Eleanor”, “Tritona”, “Student 
Prince”, “Disturbance II”, 
“A gawam”,“Bidgee”, “Florence”, 
“Moana II”, “Mystery”, “Reo- 
mar” and “Episode”. 


Write for catalog 


Left: Unusual rattan fishing 
chair No. 15 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP. Ine. 


217 EAST 42nd STREET, N.Y.C. ¢,2 blocks East of MANUFACTURERS 


and Central Station 




















WILL YOU JOIN OUR NAVY? 


UR dinghy fleet if concentrated might 
aid our national defense. 


Maneuvers will start-with the opening of the 
Frostbite season and orders are now being 
taken in preparation for the winter battle. 


A descriptive catalogue will be gladly 
sent upon request 
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way, must-have shortened the time 
of each by many minutes — the 
two-boat contest staged by the 
Dutch cutter Olivier van Noort and 
the British sloop Erivale was the 
most striking of the race. The two 
single-stickers were pretty much of 
a size, the Dutchman, which was 
the first de Vries Lentsch design to 
compete in ocean racing, taking 
from the Britisher a few tenths of 
one per cent in rating. At the Fast- 
net, they rounded neck and neck, 
Olivier slightly leading. Never losing 
sight of one another on’ the way 
home, Erivale overtook and crept 
ahead, finishing less than two 
minutes in the lead and losing on 
corrected time by 22 minutes. 

It is impossible in a description of 
so long a race, so numerously con- 
tested, to mention theskill displayed 
or the fate suffered by all competi- 
tors. Maid of Malham, a famous 
modern cutter designed by Laurent 
Giles and owned by the Royal Sail- 
ing Association, was not up to form; 
nor was Robert Clark’s Mary 
Bower, which has been making a 
name for herself in the season’s 
shorter races. Stiarna, a sister hull 
of Bloodhound’s, blew out five sails 
(for the ascribed reason that they 
were in poor condition to begin 
with) and placed miserably at 
eighteenth. But Rose, the ancient 
and honorable gaff yawl, sailed by 
Morris Hope and his Royal Artil- 
lerymen, won in Class A. 

Golden Dragon, the Hong Kong- 
built cutter designed by her owner, 
H. S. Rouse, proved too tender for 
the course and finished behind Ilex, 
perennial contender of the Royal 
Engineers. George Martin, one of 
the founders of the British ocean 
racing club, sailed Griffin around 
the course for the joy of being at 
sea and took quite a while to do it. 
Nobody even contemplated the 
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necessity of sending a searciiing 
party for this hardy sailor, as he was 
reported from headland to head. 
land on his leisurely jaunt around 
the course, and at length he jogged 
in last to take third prize in Clagg 
A. But Franklin Ratsey’s Zoraida, 
which finished next to last, devel. 
oped herself into the Mary Celeste of 
ocean racing. Nobody reported her 
from the Lizard to the Fastnet, 
going or coming, and when she did 
finish she brought tales of high 
winds and terrific seas. 

If I may drop into the sin of edi- 
torializing in a factual narrative, | 
should like to conclude by drawing 
comparisons between this race and 
others that I have seen in the past. 
In 1927, when there were two 
American entries, one of them built 
in England and the other sailed 
across for the event, there wasn’t 
an up-to-date boat in the British 
fleet of sixteen starters. Six years 
later, when three Americans com- 
peted, British ocean racing was at 
such a low ebb that Charles Nichol- 
son and Tom Rose-Richards added 
their boats to the Royal Engineers’ 
Ilex to make a race of it. 

And this year, with not an Ameri- 
can boat in the fleet (if we may 
overlook the circumstance _ that 
Ikey Bell, Bloodhound’s owner, is an 
American who makes his home in 
England) the British came out with 
a score of yachts, only four of which 
were more than four years old. 

It’s a grand pastime, this ocean 
racing, and it is good for the sport 
that a boat built and sailed by 
Britishers should return the Fast- 
net Trophy ‘to its native habitat. 
So it’s about time that we for- 
eigners — German, Dutch, French, 
American and, some day, I hope, 
Scandinavian, make up our minds 
to do the best we can to take it 
away from England again. 


FastNet Rack SUMMARIES 


CORRECTED 
YACHT OWNER FINISH TIME 

Bloodhound I. Bell 07:39:02 (9th.) 79:04:02 
Zeearend C. Bruynzeel 13:50:06 (9th.) 80:09:22 
Roland von Bremen S.K.DasWappenv. Bremen 20:26:37 (9th.) 80:18:24 
Latifa Michael H. Mason 05:01:21 (9th.) 80:56:22 
Benbow E. Gore-Lloyd 07:19:12 (9th.) 82:15:40 
Olivier Van Noort A. W. Goudriaan 19:25:20 (9th.) 82:44:51 
Erivale J. H. Rawlings 19:23:40 (9th.) 83:07:45 
Lara Kenneth Poland 15:46:33 (9th.) 83:33:09 
Evenlode T. C. Ratsey 22:58:00 (9th.) 84:40:50 
Nordwind Kriegsmarine 04:28:20 (9th.) 85:02:54 
Aile Noire G. Baldenweck 22:58:56 (9th.) 85:03:41 
Maid of Malham _ Royal Naval S. A. 03:16:20 (10th.) 85:39:46 
Morva P. M. Holman 22:31:55 (9th.) 87:45:01 
Walkure Kriegsmarine 00:36:20 (10th.) 88:24:17 
Phryna R. A. Bevan and H. W. Paton 11:19:31 (10th.) 89:13:54 
Mary Bower Major R. Bryson 08:25:30 (10th.) 89:57:45 
Rose R. Artillery Y. C. 22:17:20 (9th.) 92:02:47 
Stiarna Lieut. J. F. B. Gage 23:25:00 (9th.) 92:40:06 
Ilex R. Engineer Y. C. 12:56:46 (10th.) 95:32:51 
Golden Dragon H. S. Rouse 20:46:07 (10th.) 97:36:23 
Thalassa A. B. Baker 03:33:33 (11th.) 102:55:48 
Griffin H. E. West and E. G. Martin 19:09:22 (11th.) 111:08:15 
Zoraida Capt. F. Ratsey, R. N., ret. 13:14:28 (11th.) 115:302 


Fastnet Race Prizes: First and Fastnet Challenge Bowl, Bloodhound. First ia 


A Division and Hong Kong Cup, Rose. 


Special Prizes: Erivale Cup, Nordwind; Jolie Brise Cup, Rose; Inter-Reg 
mental Cup and Elizabeth McCaw Prize, Open Division, Nordwind; Elizabeth 


McCaw Prize, A Division, Rose. 
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Designed for Living! 




















BON VOYAGER KETCH 


98’ x 23’ 6” x 8’ 3” x 4’ 6” 
$3,550. FULLY EQUIPPED 


A thoroughly sea tested cruising auxiliary 
offering comfort and privacy for 4. Full head- 
room. Choice of ketch or cutter rig. 


39" 0" '%320'.6 s: 1447-07 x 5° 6” 
A distinctive double ender for extended 
cruising. Sunken deck house and exceptional 


accommodation insure comfort for 5-6. Ketch 
or cutter rig. Diesel engine available. 





WE CAN BUILD FOR FLORIDA 
DELIVERIES 


ALSO CUSTOM DESIGNS 


EDGAR C. VAN DYKE, JR. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
1110 LAND TITLE BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Edited 
by 
DWIGHT S. SIMPSON 


Four Volumes Now Ready 
An INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP 
by Charles H. Hall 
The COASTWISE NAVIGATOR 
The OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR 
both by Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins 


The GALLEY GUIDE by Alex. W. Moffat 


Price $1.50 Each 


Order direct from 


YACHTING Book Department 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 












Hints for Inland Cruising 


(Continued from page 49) 


annual rise and at the bottom of the 
annual fall, and has nothing to do 
with abnormal floods or unusually 
dry seasons. 

For these, and climatic reasons, 
October is an excellent time of year 
to cruise the rivers of the northern 
part of the basin, when the air 
begins to have a touch of crispness 
and the leaves begin to turn but 
there is still warmth enough for 
comfort most of the time; Novem- 
ber would appear to be a logical 
time to move on leisurely to the 
more southern waters of the region. 

On the accompanying map, each 
of the twenty-two waterways men- 
tioned above is indicated by num- 
ber, as follows: 1, Mississippi; 2, 
Missouri; 3, Illinois; 4, Osage; 5, 
White; 6, Arkansas; 7, Ouachita; 8, 
Red; 9, Yazoo; 10, Tennessee; 11, 
Cumberland; 12, Allegheny; 13, 
Monongahela; 14, Muskingum; 15, 
Little Kanawha; 16, Kanawha; 17, 
Big Sandy; 18, Kentucky; 19, 
Green; 20, Ohio; 21, Illinois and 
Mississippi Canal; 22, Fox and 
Wisconsin River Waterway. 

It will be noted that the lines 
showing the waterways are formed 
either by small, connected dots or 
by dashes. Dashes indicate waters 
of less than 6 feet controlling depth; 
dots indicate controlling depths of 6 
feet or over, both at ‘‘normal low 
water.”’ In this issue, we will discuss 
the northern group of these water- 
ways, that is, the Upper Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Ohio and its 
tributaries, and the Illinois, with 
some mention of the canal between 
the Illinois and the Mississippi, and 
the Fox River Waterway. 

Nature and man have worked 
together to make these waterways 
useful; Nature created the rivers 
and man, by building locks and 
dams, digging canals and throwing 
up levees, has made them navigable 
in those portions where navigation 
would otherwise be obstructed. The 
Mississippi, from St. Louis to the 
Gulf, has not required dams as the 
river is navigable without them; 
man’s work there has been in dig- 
ging and revetting cut-offs, to 
shorten the distance, and in creat- 
ing levees to make the river behave 
in times of flood. 

From St. Louis to Minneapolis, 
the head of navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi, a 9-foot controlling depth 
has been maintained, for the first 
time, during most of the 1939 sea- 
son. But a maximum draft of 6 feet 
will be found more convenient if 
you want to avoid delay. The locks 
and dams of this part of the river 
begin at Alton, 20 miles above St. 
Louis. There are 26 of these which 
raise your boat, in all, about 330 
feet in 645 miles. Minimum vertical 
clearance, at normal high water, is 
42.9 feet, under the highway bridge 
at Hastings, Minn. 


The Ohio River group consists of 
the Ohio itself and ten tributaries. 
From the junction of the Ohio with 
the Mississippi, at Cairo, Ill., there 
are nearly 1000 miles of river, locks, 
dams and “pools,” to Pittsburgh, 
with a controlling depth of 9 feet 
except at times of extra low water, 
when it may shrink to around 7 feet 
in a few places. 

The Ohio, and a number of the 
other rivers of the Mississippi 
Basin, notably the Tennessee, the 
Cumberland, and the Illinois, have 
now become chains of lakes almost 
more than rivers, due to the building 
of numerous dams. The ‘‘pools,’’ as 
the engineers call them, above the 
dams, have helped to make sailing 
on these waters a popular sport. 

I am going to reserve further dis- 
cussion of the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland until the next issue be- 
cause both streams trend toward 
the south. Of the other tributaries 
of the Ohio, the Allegheny, Mo- 
nongahela, Kentucky and certain 
others offer navigable waters for 
yachts of from 5 feet to 7 feet 
draft for considerable distances 
above their mouths. The details of 


navigational limits on the Ohio’ 


and its tributaries, including not 
only those tributaries shown on 
the accompanying map but several 
others, such as the Wabash, Youghi- 
ogheny, etc., are excellently set 
forth in a book, ‘“‘The Ohio River,” 
printed at the U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
and procurable there or at the Office 
of the Division Engineer, U. 8. 
Engineers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Illinois River system, includ- 
ing the Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, offers the only Northern ap- 
proach to the Mississippi River sys- 
tem for most yachts. The other ap- 
proach, the Fox and Wisconsin 
River Waterway; entered by way of 
Lake Michigan, Green Bay and 
Lake Winnebago, is a good sporting 
proposition for small cruisers of 
under 3 feet draft. But it should be 
considered only as a sporting propo- 
sition, even for the smallest cruisers, 
for the Wisconsin River is treacher- 
ous, swift of current and full of 
shifting sand bars; as the current 
has proved too swift for permanent 
improved channels, improvement 
work was abandoned some years 
ago. On the other hand, it runs 
through beautiful wild country and 
will furnish plenty of excitement so 
I mention it for what it is worth. 
Details may be found in Engineers 
Bulletin No. 47, procurable from 
U. 8. Lake Survey Office, Detroit. 

The Texas Company, through the 
Texaco Waterways Service, pub- 
lishes a handy chart of the Illinois 
Waterway, from Chicagd to its 
junction with the Mississippi at 
Grafton, Ill., with a condensed 
résumé of navigational information 
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Established with the latest 
facilities and devoted en- 
tirely to producing fine 
American and Egyptian 
yacht sails, we invite rac- 
ing skippers everywhere to 
request quotations on all 
types of yacht sail require- 
ments. One design class 
sails produced on our own 
blue prints without delay 
from domestic or imported 
fabrics. Inquiries handled 
promptly. 


BEAUFORT 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


\ (Formerly Savannah, Ga.) , 
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DIES: 


U. 8. Diesel*Marine Electric Plants are gaining wide 
popularity in the marine field. For safe, smooth and 
dependable service, they offer everything an ideal Electric 
Plant installation requires. Made in 1-, 4- and 6-cylinder 
units; from 3 Kw. to 60 Kw. Each unit engineered 
expressly for marine service and to meet most exacting 
performance standards. Our line of marine gasoline- 
driven Electric Plants is equally complete, starting with 
a water-cooled unit at 400 watts. Write for Bulletins 
stating approximate capacity required. 
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C. A. Tilt’s ‘“‘TROUPER’’ has a 
U. S. DIESEL Electric Plant 


AUXILIARY POWER with 


self-starter and generator for lights 


U. 8. 4-cycle water-cooled Falcons at 24, 5 and 10 h.p. make 

ideal power for auxiliary power and dinghies. Medium or 

Heavy Duty. Built for hard work and long-life service. Have 

been building their reputation for 50 years in every port in 

oe een Write for illustrated ‘‘Falcon’’ Marine Engine 
etin. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
435 Nebraska Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


























Now! 
The New 


GOLD STAR 


.. » Younger Sister to the World- 
Famed HUBBARD De Luxe STAR 


Now ...at lower cost enjoy the pleasure of owning a 
champion in this companion ship to the renowned Hub- 
bard Star . . . same speed, same unmatched performance, 
anes pet = 4 a nage equipped, ready for 
sailing — but, wi a few extra 

trimmings eliminated. You save $200. ~ ] | q 4 
Available for Fall delivery at...... 





SEND FOR LITERATURE 









THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
Newport Beach California 


Send for South Coast Star Hardware 
and Fittings Catalogue 














See How TO SAIL 


SAILING MADE EASY 
Told in Pictures by Rufus G. Smith 


This book takes the new yachtsman step by step right from the begin- 
ning, assuming that he has had no sailing experience. Terms and expres- 
sions are defined and identified sistosiade » preparations for the first sail 
are made, and the moorings cast off. Then step ee step the various points 
of sailing are described and pictured, the rules of the road are explained 
and the boat brought back to her mooring again. Farther along, the 
setting and handling of the spinnaker is described, and the care of the ~ 
boat and its sails and the tying of useful knots is explained — all in 
pictures. Price $3.50 net 
Order direct from Book Department, YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 














LUDERSHIP means LEADERSHIP 





In view of rising costs we suggest that you arrange with 
us now for spring delivery of your new boat. We are de- 
signers and builders of all types of vessels up to 160 ft. 
in length, wood and welded steel construction, includ- 
ing Power Yachts, Motor Sailers, Yacht Tenders and 
Sailing Yachts. 


Desirable Winter Storage Available 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 








attached thereto. This waterway, 
once you get out of the environs of 
Chicago, winds in a general westerly 
direction for 90 miles to the en- 
trance of the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal; thence, in a more southerly 
direction, for 200 odd miles to the 
Mississippi. Navigation marks are 
plentiful and easy to identify; con- 
trolling depth is 9 feet throughout; 
there are 7 locks; and the total dis- 
tance from Chicago to the Missis- 
sippi is 327 miles. 

The Illinois and Mississippi Canal 
branches off just above Hennepin 
and takes you uphill to the height 
of land and downhill to the Missis- 
sippi at Rock Island, Ill., over a 
distance of 75 miles. Only this year 
it hasn’t been taking you, unless you 
have means of getting your craft 
around locks, as the Engineers gave 
notice last spring that no locks 
would be operated in this canal dur- 
ing 1939. This may change, or may 
have changed already; if so, this 
canal is a good short cut, for boats 
drawing less than 6 feet, for those 
who want to reach the upper waters 
of the Mississippi. For details, 
address the U. S. Engineer Office, 
Chicago. 

There remains the Missouri River, 
“Big Muddy,” the longest river in 
the United States and one of the 
longest in the world. It is navigable 
now to Fort Benton, away up in 
Montana, for boats which can man- 
age a controlling depth of around 2 
feet — but that is something over 
2000 miles up river and October is a 
bit late for Montana cruising. The 
lower part of the river, however, 
carries a controlling depth of 6 feet 
several miles above Kansas City (in 
other words, about 300 miles from 
the mouth) and that is enough to 
offer quite a fall cruise. 

An offshoot of the Missouri is the 
Osage River, interesting principally 
because it reaches up toward the 
Lake of the Ozarks, that 129-mile 
man-made affair that looks, from 
the air, something like an octopus. 
You can’t get up into the lake yet, 
without a portage, but if, as, and 
when the project is completed, you 
will be able to. In the meantime I 
call your attention to an article pub- 
lished in Yacutine for July, 1939, 
“A Design for Living.” That is one 
solution for getting small yachts 
over terrestrial obstructions. 


PRECAUTIONS 


There are a number of things for 
the uninitiated to look out for when 
cruising these waters. First, and 
perhaps the most important, as has 
already been suggested, don’t select 
“flood time” for your cruise unless 
you do it with your eyes open. 

Supply yourself not only with the 
charts but with the sailing direc- 
tions (which will include govern- 
ment regulations) of the rivers on 
which you plan to cruise. These may 
be procured, some free, from the 
various U. S. Engineer division 
offices as follows: 
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Upper Mississippi: U. 8. Court 
House and Custom House, §¢t, 
Louis, Mo. 

Wisconsin River and Mississippj 
above their junction: Commerce 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Illinois Waterway and Tributaries: 
Van Buren and Canal Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Illinois and Mississippi Canal: Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Missouri River and Tributaries: 
Postal Telegraph Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Ohio River and Tributaries: P. 0, 
Box 859, Enquirer Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Light Lists: Sup’t of Lighthouses, 
U. 8. Court House and Custom 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Light signals for dams and locks 
vary to some extent and you should 
familiarize yourself with the differ- 
ent characteristics of those you will 
meet from day to day. There are, 
also, some dams which can be 
passed over at high water and some 
“folding’”’ dams which are not used 
except during low water. There are 
always locks in connection with 
these dams, which are not operated 
during high water. 

On account of the considerable 
rise and fall of the rivers, gas sta- 
tions are not so easy to find as 
might be expected and it behooves 
you to fill up at every opportunity 
and not look for another chance 
“just around the corner.” It may be 
well to remark, too, that some states 
refund the gas tax and some do not, 
so that the side of a’river on which 
you fill up may make a difference. 

Good water, also, is not available 
everywhere, so employ the same 
tactics with water as with gas. 

Some of the rivers are notable for 
their sand content. This, if you do 
not watch out, will work itself into 
your bearings and into your cooling 
system. Cutless rubber bearings 
help; and an all-inboard cooling 
system is a definite answer to sand 
in the engine. If you have not these, 
you should inspect these vital parts 
of your machinery frequently. 

The most annoying feature of 
river cruising, particularly when us- 
ing power, is drifting logs and other 
partly submerged flotsam. Even 4 
small twig is a danger signal as it 
may be attached to waterlogged 
wood of much larger proportions 
locally called “hull inspectors.” If 
you are cruising in an auxiliary ora 
motor-sailer, or even on a “Tom 
Sawyer” raft, you can get some Ie 
lief but whenever your propeller 1s 
turning you must be on the alert! 

It must be remembered that these 
waterways are subject to change, 
not only on account of fluctuating 
river stages but on account of im- 
provement work by the U. 8. En 
gineers. It will pay, before the start 
of your cruise, to consult the nearest 
Division Engineer and, during you! 

cruise, to contact the Engineels, 
afloat and ashore, whenever possible. 
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“Punkin” Meets Old Man River 


(Continued from page 29) 


beneath the muddy waters where 
they can’t possibly be seen. We 
were most fortunate and touched 
only two of them all the way down 
the river and the two we hit did no 
damage. 

We passed safely through the 
locks at Alton (which had still an- 
other system of lights) and grate- 
fully realized that they were the last 
locks between us and New Orleans. 
However, as we neared the Chain of 
Rocks Bridge, thirteen miles above 
St. Louis, we began to have other 
things to think about. The charts 
say that currents up to eleven miles 
per hour have been recorded in the 
Chain of Rocks gorge and I think we 
caught one. At any rate, it was our 
first taste of the implacable, brutal 
strength of the Mississippi and, as 
we passed under the bridge, we 
gazed with awe at the furious waters 
swirling around the bridge sup- 
ports. There was a strong south 
wind blowing directly against the 
current and we soon began to take a 
little spray aboard. We commented 
on this but within ten minutes were 
so busy trying to hold on that. we 
couldn’t comment on anything. I 
believe that, foot for foot, a Mat- 
thews is as fine a sea boat as you can 
get in a strictly power hull, but we 
were taking solid water half way 
back to the bridge even though 
throttled down to less than six miles 
per hour. 

We tied up at the Chain of Rocks 
Yacht Club during most of the day 
but the sea finally got so bad that 
we had to move. Just about dusk, 
we started down to St. Louis proper 
and had about as unpleasant a run 
as I’ve ever experienced. Steering 
wheel and rudder meant little. I 
know we went under one bridge 
backwards and through another 
bridge arch sidewise with the cur- 
tent tearing and foaming around us 
like a thousand demons let loose. 
Added to everything else, it was 
dark — and I didn’t know where I 
was going nor what I’d find when I 
got there. I had taken the precau- 
tion to drive into St. Louis and look 
at the waterfront but I wasn’t too 
confident of my ability to spot the 
Place I wanted after dark. We did 
make it finally and pulled alongside 
the showboat Goldenrod, which lies 
just south of the Eagle Packet Com- 
pany dock. It was a filthy, dirty 
spot to tie up, full of coal dust, but 
at least we were out of that sea and 
there was less current. 

We lay over three days in St. 
Louis to allow me to take care 
of some business obligations and 
George to catch up on his social 
activities. It still rained steadily 
every day and the river was still 
rising. Each day the Goldenrod had 
to be warped in a few feet so that 
the gangplank would reach shore 
and when we finally pulled out the 


river level read: ‘29% R.” It 
reached the St. Louis official flood 
stage of 30 feet and went consider- 
ably above it a few days later. 

We stopped at Crystal City, 
Missouri, for water and tied up for 
the night at Little Rock Landing. 
The latter is the landing for St. 
Genevieve, Missouri, said to be the 
oldest settlement west of the Mis- 
sissippi and well worth seeing if 
antiquity is your hobby. Little 
Rock Landing is also a car ferry 
point for one of the railroads and a 
trip across on the big car ferry was 
finally arranged, much to the de- 
light of the cabin boy. 

The following night we spent tied 
up at Kenny Head’s dock, at Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, the site of the 
Southeastern Missouri State Teach- 
ers College. George, who is consid- 
erably younger than the skipper, 
went collegiate and had a field day. 
This, coupled with some minor 
motor adjustments, held us at the 
Cape for another three days. 

We shipped the cabin boy back 
to home and school from the Cape 
and it was a sad parting, but he had 
already missed an extra week of 
school, so he trudged off like a man, 
leaving an unfillable hole in the 
ship’s company. 

After leaving the mouth of the 
Ohio at Cairo, we hit the most 
boring and, at the same time, most 
hazardous stretch of the whole trip. 
Mile after mile of uninhabited, 
dreary shore line with a few sordid 
little towns inhabited by the least 
friendly people we met on the whole 
trip. The river seemed to gain in 
power and ferocity as we proceeded 
and many times the boat was com- 
pletely out of control. 

Then there were the boils. I had 
noticed these peculiar disturbances 
on the water but thought nothing 
of them until, at Helena, Arkansas, 
an old river captain, who had charge 
of one of the big dance ships, spent 
hours trying to frighten me into 
hiring him as pilot for the rest of the 
trip. He said that during flood stage, 
huge blocks of the river bottom will 
suddenly shift and wash away. 
This leaves a hole so that a stretch 
of river, which may be anywhere 
from ten feet to a hundred yards 
across, will suddenly sink many 
feet and, of course, water pours in 
from all sides like a tidal wave. He 
stated solemnly that such an occur- 
rence could easily capsize and sink 
my boat —or even a large river 
steamer. 

I was pretty sure that this was 
grossly exaggerated but I had seen 
enough of the river to believe it 
capable of anything, so I felt a bit 
unhappy about it. Imagine my 
state of mind when, a few hours 
later, one of these boils let go right 
under us. The stern dropped at least 
two feet, the bow shot up in the air 
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YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


YACHT TENDERS e 
COMMUTERS e 


SMALL CRUISERS 
OFF-SHORE CRUISERS 
PLAY BOATS e¢ STEEL DIESEL YACHTS 
SPEEDWAY ENGINES 
OVERHAULING and REPAIRING 
COMPLETE YACHT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS Sixce [885 NEW YORK 
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FNS TiStL fied it | os Wee Compartment 
2 “DRIERITE DESICCATOR 
SAM LE Pe Fill MANAG 

al Ii! htt t fem, Lies fe FH Rt VN Maintains Dry Conditions in 


Ops. $3SVO-SaINoMsaros- ‘$3SY9-SaINdIT: sane Lockers, Trunks, Cabinets, Chests 


DRIERITE protects Clothing, Foods, Tools, Instruments, Photographic Materials, etc. from Mildew, 
Corrosion, Decay — merely by exposure to the air in the closed compartment. 

DRIERITE is a white granular solid absorbent for water vapor. When charge is exhausted it may 
be reactivated by heating in an oven. May be reactivated a hundred times or more. Non-poison- 
ous; harmless to delicate materials. 


DRIERITE COMPARTMENT DESICCATOR, 214” x 18” cadmium plated perforated unit 
containing 3 lbs. Complete in mailing tube $3.75 plus postage. 


DRIERITE packages for use in improvised containers: 1 Ib. 54c; 5 Ibs. $2.60; 25 Ibs. $12.75. 
Directions furnished. 
Order or Write for Details 


W. A. HAMMOND DRIERITE COMPANY, YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 














Keep Your Boat Out of Water 
Yet Available for Instant Use 


_________.| Hauling Out and Launching 
Is a Simple One-Man Job 


- NES f pence is only one boat hoist 


possessing the marvelous lifting 
power and amazing brake control 
for handling your boat with ease 
and safety. The Simplicity Boat 
Hoist lengthens your season by 
keeping your boat suspended above 
the water, protected from all.dan- 
ger, yet available for instant use 
from early spring until late fall. 


Write today for illus- 
trated literature and 
“Here’s the Proof.” 


ae — SIMPLICITY BOAT HOIST 
178 East 31st Street Paterson, . J. 
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RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Selling Marine Supplies Over 100 Years 


When You Cruise Save 
Your Food with a 


THERMO-VAC 
SEA CHEST 


Two pounds of cracked ice will keep 
temperature in chest at 36 for two 
days. Four sizes from $9.75 to 
$13.95. Full particulars on request. 


JAMES BLISS & CO., INC. 
220 State Street Boston, Mass. 
Yachts Equipped from Truck to Keelson. 

















Old Man Joe Says: 


The U.S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
63 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joe’s Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears. Note these two vital and 
exclusive features below: 





1. JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 








JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 




















ELEMENTS OF YACHT DESIGN 
by Norman L. Skene 


A textbook of yacht designing for both amateur and professional yachtsmen 
which clearly presents the operations involved in designing yachts of all 
types, this book is the standard in its field. This edition has been thoroughly 
revised by the editors of ‘‘Yachting’’ and is completely up-to-date. Price 
$3.50 net. 


Order direct from 


Book Department —YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street New York 




















and I stopped breathing. We came 
out of it without difficulty and I 
still don’t know whether we were in 
danger or not. 

My curiosity nearly got me into 
trouble at the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas River. At that point, the Mis- 
sissippi is about a mile and a half 
wide and I noticed, on the far shore 
across from the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas, a great commotion. Waves 
were dashing several feet into the 
air; the-bank was being torn away 
and great trees were crashing into 
the river at intervals. George was 
below, asleep, so I left the wheel for 
a moment, ran down for my camera 
and headed for the excitement. I got 
within 50 feet or so of the bank and 
tried to get a couple of pictures but 
the water was so confused the boat 
was practically unmanageable. I 
put the camera down and headed 
for the middle of the river, intend- 
ing to wake George and have him 
get the pictures while I handled the 
boat. After running for a few sec- 
onds, I happened to glance back and 
was horror struck to find that we 
were sliding backward toward the 
bank. At this moment, one of the 
trees crashed uncomfortably close 
and I gave her full steam ahead. 
The whole boat shook with the force 
of the conflicting currents pounding 
against her and we stood there for 
an interminable time (probably five 
to ten seconds) and then slowly and 
reluctantly started to forge ahead 
toward quieter water. As I pulled 
out, I could see that we had been 
in a gigantic whirlpool; probably 
formed by the currents from the 
Arkansas, and would unquestion- 
ably have been rolled over if we had 
touched the bank. 

Another prolific source of jitters 
(to me, at least) was the “cut-off” 
situation. The U. S. Engineers De- 
partment has straightened the 
river’s course in many places and 
has shortened the run from St. 
Louis to New Orleans by many 
miles. In some places, a straight cut 
of a half-mile in length will save 25 
miles of running. But how the cur- 
rent boils and whips through those 
cut-offs! A notable example is the 
Giles cut-off, just above Natchez, 
where the water rushes through 
with such force that, as it meets the 
main body of the river again, a 
regular mound of foaming, lashing 
water is formed, extending for hun- 
dreds of feet. 

Incidentally, this might be a good 
time to say more about the U. S. 
Engineers Department. While the 
duties of its members do not, as in 
the case of the Coast Guard, include 
standing to the assistance of the 
distressed yachtsman, I found them 
friends in need at every turn. If all 
other places fail, you are always 
welcome to tie up beside the “gov- 
ernment fleet,’ as the natives call 
it, and they are most generous with 
advice and practical assistance of 
all kinds. They have even gone so 
far as to place their mechanics and 






machine shops at the disposal of the | 


troubled pleasure boat.and make 
every effort to be of service. 

Trouble at home made it neces. 
sary for George to leave me at 
Vicksburg, so I made the rest. of the 
trip alone. Many professed to be 
astounded, considering the stage of 
the river, but actually it was no 
great feat. I passed the bow line aft 
and coiled it on deck beside the 
wheel and brought the stern line 
forward to the same position. When 
coming up to a dock, I would run in 
and look the situation over and then 
run upstream far enough so I hada 
chance to tie on the fenders in their 
proper position. After that, it wasa 
case of coming alongside and keep- 
ing just enough headway so that I 
could throw a couple of half-hitches 
over the nearest convenient object 
before the current took her. My 
only excuse for mentioning it is that 
it comes nearer to being a feat for 
me than for someone who is a little 
more “salty.” 

At long last, I finally slid around 
the bend—and there was New 
Orleans. Just as I was congratulat- 


- ing myself on having completed my 


trip without any untoward inci- 
dents, I passed too close to the 
stern of one of the big stern-wheelers 
and got in the huge wake they kick 
up. It threw me around so much 
the water pump lost its suction and 
the motor started heating up. Since 
this was my first experience with 
any such development, I didn’t 
know what to do, but, since. the 
only possible thing (shutting off the 
motor) happened to be the right 
one, everything turned out fairly 
well. However, my motor pump 
was so badly worn from the sand in 
the river that it didn’t perform too 
well and I limped through the 
Harvey Canal and the five miles up 
Lake Pontchartrain to the Southem 
Yacht Club at one-quarter speed. 

Water pump and stern bearing 
take an awful beating on this trip, 
so be prepared for it. I was lucky 
that mine lasted the full trip, since 
many of them don’t. I have since 
placed a new Monel shaft in Punkin, 
for salt water cruising. 

In general, I advise against mak- 
ing this trip at the time of year that 
I made it. I understand that during 
the fall, when the river is low and 
the foliage is turning, the trip 38 
beautiful, but it was certainly far 
from that in April and May. The 
weather was consistently cold until 
we reached Vicksburg, with lots of 
rain. On the other side of the pit 
ture, you have the fact that we had 
plenty of water the. whole way, 
which isn’t always true in the fall 
unless you run your channel most 
carefully. As a matter of fact, we 
had no sand bar trouble at all, 
which is rather unusual. 

At any rate, regardless of weather, 
scenery or untoward incidents, 
this is a trip I’ve wanted to make 
all my life. And I’ve finally made tt 
— which is in itself reward enough 


YACHTING. 





